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A SEALED BOOK 



CHAPTER I 



IN THE TUNNEL 

In ten minutes the Rugby train would be leaving Euston. 

Many other trains were coming in and going out, and the 

big station was at its busiest, yet everybody on a certain 

platform seemed to find time to stare at a small procession 

which was making its way to the first-class carriages of the 

Rugby train. 

A particularly supercilious footman, with the air of 
having the earth for his footstool, parted the crowd on 
either side of his liveried form, as if he had been a fast ship 
cutting through an advancing wave. He carried a rug of 
the CampbeU plaid over his arm, and had in his hand a 
brown alligator-skin bag, which looked as if it must be 
fitted inside with gold. 

Steered by this majestic person came an elderly maid 
with a bag of her own, and a protecting manner which 
encompassed the beautiful girl, whose face and tall, slim 
figure attracted all eyes. 

A few people in the swarming station recognized her, 
and proudly announced the fact to their companions, as 
if it were a distinction even to know who she was. 

" That's Miss Montault I " they whispered excitedly. 
*' You know. Sir Campbell Montault's daughter, who made 
such a sensation when she came out last year. Yes, the 
one the Crown Prince of Alicazar was so desperate about, 
and would have given up his right of succession to marry if 
she would have had him, but she wouldn't. They say now 
she's engaged to Lord Wrendlebury's only son — Lord 
Wrendlebury, the Prime Minister, you know." 

When people who were not already acquainted with this 
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piece of gossip heard that the dazzling girl in grey cloth, 
braided with silver and bordered with chinchilla, would one 
day be daughter-in-law to the Prime Minister, they gazed 
at her with increased interest ; but the girl herself appeared 
quite oblivious of the fact that she was an object of atten- 
tion. 

" Dazzling " \eas really the word that best described her. 

Her skin had the pure, creamy white of ivory, and one 
had the thought that she must have been lightly struck 
on either chedc with a pink rose, which had left a stain of 
lovely colour. 

Her hair, which had a soft, natural wave, was black as 
ebony, and as lustrous. 

Her level brows and long curled lashes were black also ; 
but the great luminous eyes, which shone but from under 
the shadow of lashes, had the deep, bright blue of the sea 
on a day of sunshine. 

Her lips were red and full, rather haughty in repose, but 
heavenly sweet when she smiled, even on Notman the maid, 
who had been nurse in old days, and would have fought a 
whole army for her young mistress. 

Because of those old days, Notman took liberties some- 
times. 

She knew all Evelyn Montault's affairs, and was a 
thousand times more interested in them than if they had 
been her own. 

Now, as she settled the adored one in a comer of a first- 
class carriage, which was marked " Reserved," before 
departing to the second-class one in which she was to 
travel, she whispered as confidentially as if the compart- 
ment had not been empty, save for themselves, " I think, 
my lady, I saw Mr. Darke just coming into the station." 

She invariably addressed and spoke of her mistress as 
** my lady," though Evelyn was merely Miss Montault, 
the daughter of a baronet whose line of ancestry was longer 
than his purse. 

The pink-rose stain on Evelyn's cheeks suddenly deep- 
ened to damask, and she gave a quick, nervous glance at 
the carriage-door, which was still open. 

Do you think Mr. Darke saw us ? " she asked. 

No, my lady. I'm almost sure he didn't. But then, 
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IN THE TUNNEL 9 

who can tell what those eyes of his see or don't see ? To 
my mind they're just like a tiger's, or some fierce, treach- 
erous wild animal's, for all he's considered so handsome — 
if you'U excuse the liberty, my lady, a person in my station 
of life having opinions." 

Evelyn laughed. 

She could not help laughing at dear old tyrannical Not- 
man, even when she ought, perhaps, to have scolded her. 

** It isn't your having the opinions, nurse, that I mind," 
she said. " Only, perhaps, it would be better if you were 
a little more carefid about expressing them. But oh, see, 
the guard is shutting the doors ! You must make haste." 

Notman gave one last comprehensive glance at the ar- 
rangements she had completed for Evelyn's comfort, and 
satisfied that the rug was well tucked round her mistress' 
knees, that the books, papers, and magazines, which Albert, 
the footman, had laid on the seat were within reach, she 
bustled out with an air of importance such as would have 
suited a servant of Royalty. 

When the guard had locked the door of her re- 
served carriage, Evelyn leaned back with a sigh of relief, 
for the news given her by the maid had been somewhat 
disturbing. But now the train was actually beginning tp 
move, and she felt that she was safe. She even ventured 
to peep out of the window — since it could not matter at 
this stage whether Gerald Darke saw her or not — but in 
another instant she had repented of her rashness. 

Yes, there he was, hurrying along the platform, and as if 
her eyes sent forth an electrical thought-wave, his suddenly 
answered. He stopped short, looking extremely handsome 
and distinguished even to the girl who was one of the few 
who neither liked nor admired him. He took a step for- 
ward, saw the " Reserved " label on the carriage, stood 
still, and — ^let the train pass him. 

Of course, Evelyn told herself, he could not have got in, 
even if he had wished to, since the door had been locked by 
the guard ; still, the moment had somehow been a breath- 
less one, and several more had to pass before the quickened 
beating of her heart calmed down again. Presently, how- 
ever, she forgot all about Gerald Darke, for she had taken 
a letter from an inner pocket of her chinchilla jacket, and 
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absorbed herself in it, although she had read it several 
times before. 

" My dear Eve," the letter began, — *' We are in great 
trouble, and we look to you to help us out of it ; if, indeed, 
there is any way out. I wonder if you know that Roy has 
made up his mind to go into the Church, or if this news will 
be as great a surprise to you as it has been to his father and 
to me ? Personally, if I had only my own wishes to consult, 
I should not object. I think Roy as perfect as so young 
a man can be. He is brave and true and steadfast, and has 
every quality which a clergyman — ^a leader of souls— should 
have. 

" He believes it his mission, it seems, to preach the 
Gospel ; and I am sure that he would do a great deal of 
good in the world as a clergyman ; more, perhaps, than in 
any other way. For I am convinced that he is sincere ; 
the grace of God is a visible power in his life. But imagine 
the grief of his father, whose one most absorbing ambition 
has always been to see Roy a political power in the land 1 
Now the time has come for his son to iske the place which 
he has made ready, and — Roy will have none of it. 

" Since Roy came down to the Towers, we have had a 
succession of agonizing scenes. I am torn between my 
husband and my son. Roy is sure that duty forbids him 
to yield ; while his father b certain that an only son's first 
duty should be obedience. 

" Now, I don't know, dear, what Roy has said to you, 
or what you may feel ; but I do know that the boy worships 
you, and that we all love you dearly. Come to us, and 
quickly, I beg. If you can conscientiously, try to influence 
Roy to do for your sake what he refuses to do for his 
father's. At least, your very presence may bring balm. 
Do get Sir Campbell to consent to your paying us a visit, 
even if there are engagements which must be broken. I 
am ill with the terrible strain of anxiety. I did not realize 
how weak I was. I need you. So do we all. Dear child* 
do not fail us. — Yours most affectionately, 

" Dorothea Wrendlebury." 

As Evelyn finished the letter, her gaze dwelling thought- 
fully on the signature, the train shot into the black darkness 
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of a tnnnel. One of the windows was open, and an acrid 
smoke poured in, stinging her eyelids and nostrils. 

She sprang up, groping for the strap to raise the window, 
when, to her amazement, her fingers came in contact with 
something that moved, and was warm. The girl started 
back with a faint cry, but the impression left upon her mind 
was that she had touched a man's gloved hand, and for 
the first time in her Ufe she was deadly afraid of the dark. 

Shrinking to the farther etid of the compartment, half- 
standing, half-kneeling on the seat, grasping the cushion 
at the back for support, as the carriage swayed, she waited, 
her eyes straining through the darkness, her ears alert to 
catch any sound to be heard above the rush and rumble 
of the train, fearing she knew not what. Then suddenly 
the train ran out of the tunnel into misty November sun- 
shine, and her eyes, dazzled for a second with the change, 
met those of the man she had last seen gazing after her on 
the station platform. 

" Mr. Darke I " she exclaimed. " What does this 
mean ? " 

He laughed, and showed her a railway key, such as guards 
use. 

" That is all it means," he answered. " I always carry 
one, but never was I so glad of it as now." 

" But you had no right to frighten me so," said the girl, 
with a haughty air which those whom she loved never saw, 
and would scarcely have recognized as hers. " You had 
no right to come here at all." 

" I know," the man replied, with a hiunility which was 
obviously assumed, " that I have no rights where you are 
concerned. But I was determined to travel with you, and 
I risked my life to get what I wanted. Surely any woman 
would forgive a man for offending, if he cared so much that 
he was ready to throw away his life for the chance of spend- 
ing an hour or two alone with her ? " 

" I am not the type of woman who likes men to run 
foolish risks for her sake," said Evelyn. " Besides, if I had 
not wished to be alone, this carriage would not have had 
that label put up." 

*' You are very cruel to me," the man answered. " But 
if you tell me to do so, I will go out — now — as I came. If 
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I pay for it, why — ^it will seem to you no more than I 
deserve ; and perhaps you will be right." 

" Certainly you are not to go out while the train is mov- 
ing," returned the girl. ** Now that you are here, you must 
stay till we come into the next station." 

She sat down again, and took up a book, though she knew 
that she would not be able to read. Her slender hands 
were trembling. 

Gerald Darke sat down also, opposite to Evelyn. He 
had a dark, aquiline face, and crisp chestnut-brown hair 
that crinkled all over his head with somewhat the effect 
of having been touched with a hot iron. His moustache 
was almost auburn, with rather long, drooping ends ; and 
as he fixed his eyes upon the beautiful downcast face of 
the girl, there was, as Notman had said, a fierce, tigerish 
look in their yellow-brown depths. 

Evelyn pretended to read, though the printed words 
were a mere blur to her. Darke sat with an elbow on one 
knee, his chin in his gloved hand, bending forward, gazing 
at her in silence. Then he spoke suddenly, with something 
of violence. 

" Great Heaven, how I love you ! " he ejaculated. 

The girl flung down her book, and faced him with blazing 
eyes. 

" And I am engaged to your cousin, the son of your 
adopted father, who has done ever5^hing for you ! " she 
retorted. *' This is the way you take to repay him ! " 

" Great love like mine sweeps everything else before it," 
said Darke. " I loved you before ever you met my cousin 
Roy. I have worshipped you for years. You could do 
an3^hing with me, make anything of me. For you I would 
be a saint or a villain I " 

" I think, Mr. Darke, that you come very near to being a 
villain now," Evelyn answered steadily. 

" You do me an injustice," he returned — ** you have 
done me an injustice for a long time ; and it was partly to 
prove it to you that I jumped into this train when it was 
moving, and afterwards crept along the footboard to this 
carriage, which I reached just as the train ran into that 
tunnel. I must know why you dislike me so. I tell you 
frankly that I am not used to dislike from women. Your 
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father is my friend. Although Roy will one day be Lord 
Wrendlebury, with plenty of money to keep up his title and 
estates, and I will be only what I am, or can make myself, 
till the end of the chapter, he would rather see you my wife 
than my cousin's." 

" If that be true it is because he admires your ambition, 
and thinks it may carry you far. You are already a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, thanks to the influence of your uncle. 
Lord Wrendlebury, and people call you a brilliant politi- 
cian. The papers are full of your name. Your speeches 
about Indian affairs have made their mark. My father 
says that one day you can be Viceroy of India, if you choose, 
and — Lord Wrendlebury chooses. Father cares for that 
sort of thing, and your ideas of life are more congenial to 
him than Roy's. Roy has the world at his feet, too ; but 
instead of using it for a footstool, as you would, he, in his 
yearning over all who labour and suffer, would take it up 
in his arms, even if he broke down under the weight. Roy 
has the love of God in his heart, and I love and honour 
him the more for that. Oh, if Lord Wrendlebury knew 
how treacherous you were to Roy, he would put you away 
from him for ever ; for though he doesn't understand Roy, 
he loves him dearly I '' 

Darke folded hjs arms across his breast, and looked 
straight into Evelyn's eyes. 

" Shall you tell him your version of the story ? " he 
asked. " He and Roy are at daggers drawn now, as you 
know, perhaps ; still, if you tried, you might turn him 
against me, and so put an end to all that bounding ambition 
of mine of which you appear so bitterly to disapprove." 

" You must know," said Evelyn, " that I shall do nothing 
of the kind. I shall say not a word of this to Lord or Lady 
Wrendlebury. Are you going to the Towers ? " 

'* I am going now, though an hour ago I had no such 
intention. I called at your house, found Sir Campbell laid 
up with gout, learned that you had gone to stay over Sun- 
day at the Towers, and followed, with your father's know- 
ledge, as quickly as a rather bad cab would bring me ; not 
because I was anxious to visit my uncle and aunt, but 
because I wanted, above all things, to have the privilege 
of this journey with you. I looked for you at the station — 
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in vain ; but I saw your maid getting into a second-class 
carriage, and then, just as the train was moving, I caught 
sight of you at a window. I jumped in where I could, 
and — you know the rest. I have no luggage, but I shall 
wire my man to bring me down enough for over Sunday, 
and he will arrive in time for me to dress for dinner to- 
night. You look as if you disapproved the plan. But, 
after all, my imcle's house is the only real home I have. I 
don't think that he, at least, will be sorry to see me ; and 
Roy and I are good friends." 

" Good friends ! You say that, and yet you " 

" Tell the girl he is engaged to marry that I love her. 
Yes, for I wanted her before he did. I am more worthy of 
her than he. She is a woman to grace a throne, and he 
would take her to some wretched parsonage, perhaps in an 
East End slum." 

" That is the way you have talked to my father of Roy. 
Yet you call yourself his friend. Ah, women have a surer 
instinct than men. It is their one defence. You do not 
love Roy ; you hate him. Everything that is his you 
covet. If it were not for Roy you would stand on the 
highest pinnacle of your ambition. If Lord Wrendlebury 
had not married and had a son, you would have inherited 
not only the title and estates, but everything else that was 
his. You accused me of not doing you justice, Mr. Darke, 
but be very sure that I do^I do I " 

As she flung her words at him the train slowed into a 
station, and hastily the girl composed her face and tremb- 
ling hands. 

Her cheeks were on fire, and partly to cool their burning, 
partly for an excuse to turn away from Gerald Darke, 
Evelyn leaned from the open window. 

She was determined that either she or he must leave the 
carriage, since she would not finish the journey with him 
for a companion. 

But suddenly her troubled eyes lighted up, and became 
like sapphire stars. 

" Oh, Roy I — Roy, here I am ! " she cried ecstatically. 
" You came to meet me I How good of you ! How glad 
I am to see you ! " 

A young man who had just been putting his bicycle into 
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the charge of a porter, instructing him that it was to go on 
board the train, had turned quickly at sound of her voice, 
and came hurrying along the platform towards her com- 
partment, the door of which she impulsively threw open. 

" Here you are ! " he ejaculated. *' I cycled over from 
home in the hope of catching this train with you in it, and 
I've done it, with five minutes to spare. This is glorious I " 

By this time he was at the door, and was in the act of 
springing into the carriage when he caught sight of Darke. 

" Why, Gerald, you here I " he said. 

" Yes, quite by accident," returned the other. His 
eyes sought Evelyn's, as if to say : " WeU, do you mean 
to contradict, and perhaps ruin me ? " 

Hers answered " No." But there was more of fear than 
defiance in their blue depths. There was something 
dominating, terrible, in that look of his ; and, already 
unnerved as she was, a presentiment of evil, waiting hover- 
ing like a ghost behind her shoulder, touched Evelyn Mon- 
tault coldly. 



CHAPTER II 

BETWEEN FATHER AND SON 

Glynestre Castle is the stateliest country seat of Lord 
Wrendlebury, but it is in Dorset, by the sea ; and Wrendle- 
bury Towers, a smaller, homelier place in Hertfordshre, 
within thirty miles of London, has been for generations the 
favourite residence of the family when out of town. It 
was to Wrendlebury Towers that Lady Wrendlebury had 
asked Evel5m to come and " use her influence " upon the 
only son of the house. 

The Honourable Royal Atherton was Lord Wrendle- 
bury's eldest son — ^Atherton being the family name — and, 
as Evelyn had said to his cousin, he had the world at his 
feet. He was clever, or, rather, deeply intellectual, not 
showily brilliant in the firework fashion of Gerald Darke, 
who was a son of Lord Wrendlebur^s only sister, dead 
many years ago. 

Roy was popular also, though in a different way from his 
cousin, and with a different set. He was younger than 
Gerald by seven years, for he was only twenty-three ; and 
his clear-cut face, bronzed by the out-of-doors life that he 
loved, his brown, curly hair touched with gold, his brave 
grey eyes, with the frank, boyish light that helped to make 
friends for him in all classes, his splendidly tall, athletic 
young figure, made up a finer, more attractive personaUty 
even than Gerald Darke's. 

He had left Oxford a few months ago with high honours, 
and he had won the love of one of the most beautiful girls 
in England ; yet, on this day of her journey to the Towers, 
Royal Atherton was far from happy. 

When Lady Wrendlebury had confessed to him the 
secret of the letter she had written he had immediately 
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dashed off on his bicycle in the hope of meeting Evelyn half 
way, and having the rest of the journey in her society. 

He had been desperately anxious to see her, for it had 
been nearly a week since they had met ; and though, when 
he saw her last at her father's house in town, he had spoken 
of his earnest wish to enter the Church, many things had 
happened in the interval, and the journey would have 
offered a perfect opportunity for a talk. 

Roy loved his father and mother with all his heart and 
soul — more than his Ufe, more than anything earthly, 
except the girl who was to be his wife ; but even more 
than he loved them he loved his religion, and what seemed 
to him his duty. Above everything else he longed to spread 
the knowledge of God's love amongst sinful men and 
women ; and to this work his life was already dedicated. 

He had known, of course, that Lord Wrendlebury had 
other views for him, and he had feared that his resolve to 
preach the Gospel as a clergyman — and not quite a con- 
ventional clergyman, living on the fat of the land, with 
ambition for churchly preferments — would be a blow to 
his father ; but he had not expected the passionate opposi- 
tion he had met with, and his soul was torn between love 
and duty. 

He had hoped for comfort from Evelyn ; but he was not 
quite sure what view she would take since receiving his 
mother's letter, for she had answered only by telegram, it 
seemed, and had started directly afterwards. 

It was a bitter disappointment to find that Darke was 
travelling with Evelyn ; but Roy had never forgotten an 
accusation flung at him in a moment of angry impulse by 
Gerald, when his cousin had been a big boy and he a very 
little one. 

" You have taken ever5^hing away from me I " so the 
elder boy had exclaimed bitterly, " everything that might 
have made life worth having ! You'll grow up to be a man 
of importance ; strive as I may, I shall never get near to 
you in the race. Your father adopted me when my parents 
died, and I and every one else believed that I should be 
his heir. Then he married, and you were born. You 
stepped into the place that ought to have been mine, and 
m never forgive you as long as I Uve I " 

B 
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Afterwards Gerald, who was a prudent and politic boy 
from earliest childhood— except when overcome by sudden, 
furious gusts of passion — had regretted this speech, fearing 
that Roy would tell his father, and that Lord Wrendle- 
buiys wrath would bum hotly. 

But Roy would have scorned to tell tales of his cousin. 
He kept the secret ; nevertheless, he never forgot. Instead 
of bearing malice against Gerald, however, he was sorry for 
him, and thought often that it was hard for his cousin to 
have been supplanted. Because he was sorry, he forgave 
Gerald many small lapses from honour which it would have 
been difl&ciilt otherwise for one of his proudly upright 
nature to forgive. 

It was Roy, who had in old days persuaded Lord Wrendle- 
bury to increase the allowance made to Gerald, and now 
that they were both grown up the yoimger man's manner 
to the elder was charming. 

He did not know that Gerald loved and wanted Evelyn 
Montault, just as, all his life, he had wanted ever3^hing 
that was Roy's. But he was generously careful to hide 
his disappointment at not having the girl to himself 
to-day. 

Gerald being present, no confidences could be exchanged ; 
and at the station — ^Wrendlebury, named after the great 
man of the county — a carriage from the Towers was 
waiting, with Lady Wrendlebury in it, also surprised, and 
evidently not overjoyed, to see Gerald. But Lady Wren- 
dlebury was a delicate, sweet-natured woman, whose sunny 
warm-heartedness her son had inherited. 

She was reaUy ill and unnerved, and there had been 
many things she had wanted to say to Evelyn during the 
four miles' drive to the Towers. But she could not have 
been unkind to anything that lived, and though she dis- 
liked and even vaguely feared Gerald Darke, she greeted 
him graciously. 

Roy rode home on his bicycle, but Gerald drove with 
Lady Wrendlebury and Evelyn, and spoiled the half-hour 
between the station and the Towers for them both. 

They arrived at the beautiful old Elizabethan house in 
the autumnal dusk. It was five o'clock, and Roy, who had 
got in before them, had ordered tea to be brought as soon 
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as they entered the great wainscotted, tapestry-hung hall, 
which was a favourite gathering place for the family. 

In the huge carved stone fireplace several logs blazed 
with flame banners of purple and crimson. A rosy glow 
flickered over the Queen Anne silver tea-things, over old 
armour in shadowy comers, splendid antlers, and old por- 
traits, and brought out the white or golden sheen of Polar- 
bear and tiger-skin rugs on the polished oak floor. 

Just as the two footmen, who had placed the little tea- 
table and its gleaming burden near Lady Wrendlebury's 
special sofa, noiselessly departed, Lord Wrendlebury 
appeared from his study. He was a remarkable-looking 
man, and would have been just as remarkable had he 
walked the slmns in the rags of a tramp as he was in the 
home of his ancestors. He was over six feet in height, an 
inch or two taller than his son, Royal Atherton, and splen- 
didly erect, despite his sixty years. His hair and beard 
were iron-grey ; but his brows and eyes were black as 
night — the latter large and full of fire ; his nose prominent 
and finely cut as some dead Csesar's profile on a Roman 
coin, the nostrils sensitive as those of a high-strung race- 
horse. His glance was dominating ; the set of his head 
haughty. Lord Wrendlebury might be a man to love, but 
he was also a man to fear. 

To-day, though he welcomed Evelyn affectionately, 
there was a storm-cloud on his brow. His manner with 
his son, and even with his wife, was constrained. To 
Gerald Darke he scarcely spoke. Conversation was forced, 
and the atmosphere seemed electrical. Evelyn's heart 
beat fast. She dreaded what must come, and would have 
given much if she could have spoken alone with Roy before 
being asked, perhaps in the presence of the formidable Lord 
Wrendlebury, to lay her argiunents in the scales which 
weighed her lover's future. 

Almost she could have been grateful at this moment to 
Gerald, because his presence put off the hour of reckoning. 
But it was not his metier to prevent the family council from 
taking place. He prided himself upon his ability to read 
character from faces, and to prophesy events from ex- 
pressions. Gerald had not heard from Roy of his intention 
to enter the Church, but he was aware that his cousin had 
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been of late years much under the influence of a certain 
famous divine at Oxford, that he had attended the lectures 
there which would enable him to take Holy Orders if he 
chose ; and Gerald had guessed what he did not actually 
know, after receiving a letter from a person at Wrendlebury 
Towers who took pains to keep him informed of all that 
would in any way concern his interests. 

He also was excited that afternoon. He had intended 
to run down to the Towers, even if he had not heard from 
Sir Campbell Montault that Evelyn was on her way there ; 
but had he not been given so strong an incentive to catch 
that particular train, he would have made the journey more 
lebiurely later in the day. 

Nothing on earth could be of such immense importance 
to Gerald Darke as a great, an irremediable quarrel between 
Lord Wrendlebury and his only son. 

If Roy were not to be first in the schemes of the Prime 
Minister there was a better chance for him — his imde 
would have more attention to bestow upon his affairs, 
and what Roy was likely to throw away he might get for 
his own if he played his cards weU. 

He was very gentle and considerate in his manner with 
his uncle, therefore ; and while Lord Wrendlebury still sat 
near the silver-laden tea-table, gloomily brooding over a 
second cup of tea, which he was forgetting to drink, Gerald 
tinned to pale, nervous Lady Wrendlebury, and excused 
himself on the plea of certain telegrams which it was 
necessary he should write out and send off at once. 

He had wired to his man on the way down, but there were 
some important messages which must go before it was too 
late. 

He disappeared, and for a few moments an uneasy silence 
reigned, for it is difficult to make small-talk when vital 
words press against the lips. 

Then suddenly Evelyn realized that Lord Wrendlebury's 
piercing black eyes were fixed upon her face. 

" We are at a deadlock here," he said. " I am glad 
that you have come, my child, and grateful to you. If 
any one can relieve an almost impossible situation, you 



can. 



<( 



Do not be grateful to me yet, Lord Wrendlebury, until 
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you know exactly wh^ I have come," the girl said bravely, 
all her beautiful colour gone. 

" Oh, don't let us talk here ! " said Lady Wrendlebury, 
pressing one frail little hand against her left side, for her 
heart had been troublesome lately, and had given her 
rather a fright that day. " May not Roy bring Eve to your 
study by and by ? " 

" Now I Let it be now ! " said Lord Wrendlebury, in 
a tone which, as his wife knew weU, meant that he would 
endure no contradiction. 

*' He is determined," she thought, "that Roy shall have 
no chance to talk Evelyn over to his point of view. But 
I wonder if she sympaUiizes with it already ? Her father 
would hate to have her marry a clergyman, I know, even 
if the clergyman were Roy." 

Lord Wrendlebmys tall figure loomed almost terrifying 
over the young girl and the middle-aged woman, as he held 
open the door of his study, where shaded lights had already 
been placed. It seemed to them both as if they were 
entering a haU of judgment. 

Roy foUowed his father into the room, and as he did so 
Evelyn turned her face to him over her shoulder with an 
adorable look. 

Their eyes met, and hers said — or he misread them — 
" I will not fail you." 

Lady Wrendlebury sank into a great chair near the fire- 
place, and Evelyn stood beside her. It would have been 
unendurable to sit down. Roy stood also. But Lord 
Wrendlebury took a seat in front of the big desk where his 
papers were scattered. His back was turned to the desk, 
and the light from a green-shaded reading-lamp shone upon 
his eagle-Uke face, making it seem very pale, the eyes dark 
and glittering. 

'* You are engaged to marry Roy," he said. " I believe 
you love him. If you do love him, you will tell him now, 
in my presence, that you will never be his wife if he breaks 
his father's heart." 

This was a worse beginning even than the girl had 
expected. 

" Breaks his father's heart f " she echoed miserably. 

" Yes, breaks his father's heart and life, and ruins 
himself I " Lord Wrendlebury thundered. 
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" Oh, but surely it would not be so ! " protested Evelyn, 
her voice sounding very young and small after that angry 
bass. " If Roy really feels that " 

" I thought you came here to influence him against this 
madness of his," the Prime Minister broke in. 

It was his wont to be tolerantly courteous to women, 
young or old, whether they interested him or not ; but 
passionate resentment against his dearly loved son raged 
in his soul like a furious bull in a Spanish arena, and his 
self-control was battered down by its trampling hoofs. 

" I came to say that I can't help thinking Roy is right," 
the girl answered steadily. 

Lord Wrendlebury's large hands caught the arms of his 
chair, and grasped them as if the wood must crack under 
the iron grip of his fingers. 

" You are a child," he said, with a violent effort to hold 
his passion in check. " You do not know what you say. 
Let me make you fully understand if I can, before you try 
to pull Roy down. For twenty-three years his advance- 
ment has been my dearest hope. When he was a child I 
looked forward to what he would be as a man. I watched 
him with infinite love and anxiety. I saw that he had a 
mind and a soul. Then I knew there was nothing I could 
not make of him when the time came. Now, at last, the 
time has come. High politics or diplomacy were the only 
careers fit for my son, unless he had cared for the Army. 
I was glad when I found that his heart was not set on 
wearing a uniform, for, after all, warfare is a denial of 
civilization. We must hope for something better, less 
barbaric, one of these days. And I wanted my boy to 
choose only what was highest and best." 

" I wanted that, too, father," said Roy, as, for an instant. 
Lord Wrendlebury paused. " That is the reason I chose 
as I have chosen." 

The old man flashed a glance at him that was like the 
keen blade of a knife, but he did not reply. 

He went on speaking to Evelyn. 

" The time has come," he repeated, " to launch him upon 
a career. To begin with, I offered to make him my private 
secretary, a post which many an ambitious yoimg man 
in England would sacrifice ten years of his life to get. He 
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refused it. And why ? Because he has this ' maggot in 
his head.' He would go and be a curate, Uke the younger 
son of some wretched, struggUng solicitor or country doctor. 
I ofEer him a king's ransom, and he thrusts it away to pick 
up a sixpennypiece out of the gutter I " 

" Father ! " exclaimed Royal, a noble fire in his grey 
eyes. 

" He is mad, I tell you I " reiterated the Prime Minister, 
his compelling gaze on the pale girl. " Why should he be 
a parson ? He has no particular talent for showing men 
the way to heaven — if there is a heaven. There are 
thousands of parsons — more than are wanted in the world. 
And supposing even that there was a crying need for him 
in the Church, would not his first duty be to his own father ? 
The Bible, which he is fond of quoting, bids him honour 
his father, and obey him. I have no patience with Roy, 
nor can I have much even with you, if you intend to en- 
courage him in his insane obstinacy. Surely I am mis- 
taken ? Surely your father's daughter cannot intend 
that?" 

" I believe in the right of the individual. Lord Wrendle- 
bury," said Evelyn. " No real good can ever come, it 
seems to me, from one human being coercing another to a 
repugnant course of conduct." 

" That is a child's opinion I " sneered the Prime Minister. 
" Rightfully, I am master of my son's fate, and with all the 
power I have I shall exert my authority upon him, for his 
own future good." 

He turned to Roy, who had gone to Evelyn and taken 
her hand. 

" You are scarcely more than a boy I " he said in angry 
scorn. " You do not know what you would throw away ; 
but I know, and I shall not permit you to do it. You shall 
obey my wiQ, or pay the penalty of your disobedience. Now 
that I know there is nothing to hope from Evelyn's in- 
fluence upon you, I will show you the hand I play in this 
game, and you shall see that I hold the last trumps 1 " 

** For Heaven's sake, father, don't talk of this vital issue 
between us as if it were a game of cards ! " implored Royal, 
passionately. " My whole life is hanging in the balance. 
Anything else I would give up for you, but this one thing 



it 
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I cannot give up. If it were a question of patriotism, you 
would uphold me in loyalty ; but if I yielded in this, while 
believing that I have received God's command to preach 
the Grospel of Christ to my fellowmen, I should feel that 
I was worse than a traitor to my country — ^a traitor to 
Christ, who died for me." 

You rant like an actor I " cried Lord Wrendlebury. 

Once for all, let us have an end to this, and come to an 
understanding. In these days I cannot, unfortunately, 
force you to my will. But if you take your own way, 
it shall be your own way indeed, and never mine any more 
on this earth. I will put you from me ; I will never see you 
again ; and though my title and estates must fall to you on 
my death, my private fortune shall not be yours. Without 
that, the estates would be a burden which must weigh you 
down ; the title would be a mockery. Campbell Montault 
is not the man to let his daughter marry a beggar, even if 
the beggar be a lord, and he has no higher opinion of the 
Church, as a profession, than I have. Disobey me and you 
will lose everything, including the girl you love I " 

" Except my self-respect, father," said Roy. 

" And me ! " cried Evelyn. ** Come what may, I will 
stand by you, Roy. I love you I " 

He took her in his arms ; and then, at an exceeding 
bitter cry from his mother, loosed the girl, and going 
swiftly to the Uttle figure crouching in the great chair, 
knelt down beside it. 

" Father I " he ejaculated. " Between us I believe we 
are killing my mother I " 

He had taken the small, cold hands in his, and the blonde 
head, with its gold turning to silver, drooped on his 
shoulder. 

It was at this moment that a woman, who had been 
stooping to the keyhole (her black-clad form shadowy in 
the darkness of a passage leading from the study to the 
library) lifted her head, and tiptoed softly away from the 
door, holding her dress-skirt to prevent a rustling of silk. 
With her other hand she grasj^ed a bunch of keys which 
hung from her waist, lest they should jingle against one 
another. 

The door of the library she had left ajar, that she might 
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escape without a sound. The room was seldom used 
except by day, and it was of enormous size, and the dark- 
green carpet and velvet hangings, and rows upon rows of 
volumes, almost ceiling high, in the bookshelves, made it 
seem a cheerless place at night ; nevertheless lights were 
always lit, and as the woman entered the big Ubrary her 
form was no longer shadowy, but substantial and com- 
manding. 

She was dressed in the plain, rich black silk of the 
typical housekeeper in a great country house. On her 
black hair, streaked with grey, was a small cap of lace, and 
she wore a neat lace collar pinned with a broach that 
displayed an ivory miniature of a child. Once she must 
have been handsome, but though she could not have been 
fifty yet, her dark face had grown haggard and hardened 
into sullen lines. 

She passed through the library, opened one of several 
doors, went down a couple of imexpected steps into a dimly 
lighted corridor, and proceeded to the end. Here another 
corridor crossed the first, for Wrendlebury Towers was an 
old and rambling house. And at a door half way down 
this second passage she knocked. 

It was Gerald Darke who opened the door, and, without 
speaking, made a sign which invited her into a delightful 
little sitting-room, which was part of his private suite at 
the Towers. It was not untU he had softly closed the 
door that he said, in a low, yet eager voice — 

'* Well, what have you to tell me, Tollemache ? " 

" Much, Mr. Gerald," the woman answered in the same 
tone. " But most important of all is this : I have just 
heard his lordship threaten to disinherit his son if he 
persists in thwarting his wishes. That means that there 
would be fifty thousand a year for you, for, besides the 
two-^you and Master Royal — there's no one else." 

Gerald could have shouted aloud in the joy of his triumph. 

" You have done very well," he said. *' Here is what 
I promised you for information, and a Uttle more because 
you have brought me good news — twenty pounds in all. 
You are as clever as a woman with your blood in her veins 
ought to be." 

" Whether it's blood to be proud of or not," retorted the 
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woman, " it is the same that flows in your veins, Mr. 
Gerald ! " 

** You need not remind me that my mother made a foolish 
marriage," he returned. " Besides, we are cousins — how 
many times removed ? Half a dozen times at least ; and 
if I owed you anything for that sUght tie, I paid it by getting 
you into this house." 

" You did that as much for yourself as for me," she 
answered. ** You wanted a friend at court." 

" And you wanted the place. You have done very well, 
and must have feathered your nest excellently, my friend. 
By the way, what do you do with all the money you make 
— your wages, your perquisites, and what I give you from 
time to time ? " 

The woman's dark, gipsy face was suddenly illuminated, 

and for an instant she looked beautiful. 

" I shaD not tell you that," she said. 

« « « « « ♦ 

Lady Wrendlebury was ill, and did not dine that night. 
Evelyn and Roy were with her in her boudoir, and the 
Prime Minister and nephew, who was bland and sym- 
pathetic, were alone together in the splendid dining-room, 
with its ancestral portraits and its himdred candles in silver 
sconces. 

Gerald talked, and Lord Wrendlebury barely answered, 
as one course followed another ; but at last, when the two 
men were drinking their port, the elder spoke abruptly, as 
if out of a dream. 

" I suppose you know something of what has happened ? " 
he asked. 

" Oh, a little. These things are in the air. But I would 
not have referred to it, dear imcle, had you not mentioned 
it first. I can't tell you how sorry I am that all your 
hopes should be brought to nought. It is difficult to believe 
that Roy could show so little heart. But one doesn't know 
one's best friends till some big crisis comes. I only wish 
that I could make up to you in the future, even ever so 
little, for what you have lost." 

Lord Wrendlebury was now looking keenly at his nephew. 

** You are very good, and I thank you," he said. ** But 
it is only fair to say that you will not profit — materially, 
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that is — by Roy's fall. I shall not leave my private fortune 
to you, but to Ro5^s children, if he has any. It is best that 
you should know this." 

" I assure you I had not thought of myself," Gerald 
protested. 

But his face had suddenly paled, and there came a 
haggard shadow under his eyes which made him look older 
than he was. 

Presently Lord Wrendlebury went to his study, and shut 
himself in there. 

Gerald Darke slipped on his hat and overcoat, and walked 
out of the house. It was late November, and though the 
sun had shone in the afternoon, towards evening the first 
snow-clouds of winter had darkened the sky. 

For an hour great white flakes, large and soft as feathers, 
had been whirling down ; but Gerald did not feel their touch 
on his face. He scarcely knew that it was snowing, for he 
was thinking very deeply — more deeply, more intricately 
perhaps than he had ever thought in all his thirty ambitious, 
scheming years. 

There was something about which he was trying to make 
up his mind. When filially it was made up, he went back 
to the house, and straight to the door of his cousin's room. 
Outside he listened for a moment, then knocked. Roy's 
voice called *' Come in." 



CHAPTER III 

FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW 

In Lady Wrendlebuiys boudoir no one who did not know 
the truth would have guessed that a storm had broken 
over the house. It seemed to-night the ideal abode of 
peace and happiness. Roy had left his mother and Evelyn 
alone together, as there had been a letter which he had felt 
obliged to write — a letter to the man whose influence had 
turned his thoughts to entering the Church. 

Tired after more than one sleepless night and days of 
wearying anxiety, Lady Wrendlebury had dropped asleep 
on her many-cushioned sofa, her little frail hand in that 
of Evelyn, who sat by her side, a dim white figure in the 
rosy fire-glow. Lights had tired Lady Wrendlebury's eyes, 
and when her mockery of dinner was finished they had 
been put out. 

A tiny silver clock on the mantel ticked softly. On a 
table near the sofa was a great bowl of Parma violets, which 
gave a scent of summer to the air. The pink silk and lace 
curtain that screened a big bow window were not so tightly 
drawn as to hide the white flutter of the falling snow 
outside, floating against the dark panes like wind-blown 
petals of flowers. 

For a long time, or so it seemed to her, Evelyn had sat 
quite still, with Lady Wrendlebury's little cold hand in 
hers ; but suddenly it quivered, the small fingers grasped 
hers. 

" Roy I " Lady Wrendlebury exclaimed. " Roy I " 

" Roy isn't here now, dear Lady Wrendlebury," the girl 
said gently. " Shall I have him caDed ? " 

" Oh, I was dreaming," murmured the elder woman, in 
a tired voice. " I am so glad to have waked up and find 
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that it was only a dream. I thought I saw him walking 
on a mountain, and there was a terrible precipice that he 
did not see, for he was looking across at you. You knelt 
on the other side, and it seemed as if you were praying. I 
tried to call out and warn him, but I could not speak. It 
was only when he was falling down — down — that my voice 
came back. You saw, too, in the dream, and stretched out 
your hand to save him ; but a great black cloud shut you 
both away from my sight, and I could not tell whether 
you reached him or not. Oh, it was terrible I " 

"If it had been true, and not a dream, somehow I 
believe I should have reached him in time," Evelyn an- 
swered. " God would have helped me. He does help 
those who love Him, don't you think so ? " 

** Yes, dear. God is a refuge in time of trouble," Lady 
Wrendlebury murmured ; but absent-mindedly now, for 
her thoughts were with Roy, and she had not yet thrown 
off the heavy influence of her strange dream. " You've no 
idea how real it seemed, Eve," she went on slowly, lying 
among her cushions, her eyes wide open, gazing into the 
fire. " I wonder if there is any truth in the pretty theory 
my mother used to have, and tell me as a child ? She used 
to believe that we each had a guardian angel appointed 
to be our guide through life, and protect us from harm, not 
only physical but spiritual. She fancied that sometimes 
they were allowed to influence our dreams, warning us thus 
of danger to come, which — if we were pure and wise enough 
to imderstand — we might be helped to avoid. Now, that 
precipice in my dream. Could it mean that / might do 
something to prevent the great calamity from falling upon 
us — a separation for ever between my husband and our 
only son ? Am I to imderstand that my part has not been 
fully done ; that if I were not weak and foolish, and even 
cowardly, perhaps, I might still induce his father to 
forgive ? " 

" Dearest Lady Wrendlebury, you accuse yourself of 
failings which you have not," Evelyn said soothingly. ** I 
am sure you have done all you can. The rest is in God's 
hands." 

** Yes ; but God doesn't wish us to sit still and not do 
our duty," exclaimed the other. She drew her hand, which 
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was not cold any longer, but very hot, away from the girl's, 
and sat up. *' I will go to my husband," she said eagerly. 
" I know that he is still in his study. My heart yearns over 
him. He seems stem and hard, and — he is so, but at least 
he is not cold. It is his very love for Roy which has brought 
him to this pass. I ought not to have left him." 

" But he said that he wished to be alone," argued 
Evelyn. 

" What of that ? I ought not to have taken him at his 
word, dear child. I felt very, very ill and weak, and the 
pain in my heart was so sharp I wanted to creep away 
and he down. But that, as I said a moment ago, was 
cowardly. Now I must atone for it as well as I can. Per- 
haps those hours of loneliness may have softened my 
husband's heart towards Roy, even unconsciously to him- 
self, and if I steal quietly in and plead with him now, it 
may be the right moment. Oh, what happiness if, after 
all, I could place Roy's hand in his father's ! My dear, 
dear son ! You hardly know, child, what he has been to 
me ! To see him turned from his father's home — from my 
home — would take away my life, or all the Ught of my life ! 
It must not be ! " 

The delicate little figure in the silver-grey tea-gown 
sUpped lightly as a girl's from the sofa, and stood bravely 
up, though it swayed slightly ; and Evelyn, springing up 
also, passed her arm roimd the slim waist. 

" You are not strong enough," she urged. " Would it not 
be better to send for Lord Wrendlebury to come to you ? " 

** No, no ; that would not be wise I I know him so 
well I Don't be afraid for me, dear. You know how near 
the study is to my boudoir. Here, behind this porti^e, is 
a door that leads into a little private passage between the 
two rooms, which only I am allowed to use. Wait here 
for me. Perhaps Roy will come. It must be a very long 
time since he went to write his letter, which must have 
been to the Reverend John Holdemess, I think, or he would 
have finished sooner. If he comes, keep him ; and who 
knows but by and by I may be able to call him to his 
father ? " 

The little fair face was sweet in the firelight as a fading 
white rose. Smiling, she released herself from Evelyn, 
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and, as the girl pushed back the portiere, she passed throuis'h 
the door of which she had spoken, noiselessly dosing it 
behind her. The girl, left alone in the ruddy twilight, 
walked over to the bow-window, and looked out between 
the parted curtains at the whirling snow-wreaths. 

The ground was all white now, and the girl was thinking 
how ineffably pure was that whiteness — ^pure as a heart 
unspotted from those worldly ambitions which were 
darkening her life, when suddenly her ears were shocked 
by a piercing scream. 

The voice was Lady Wrendlebury's, and the word she 
cried, in a shriek of utmost horror, was the name of her son, 
"Roy!" 

It was like the cry in the dream a little while ago, only 
far louder and more terrif5dng. All Evelyn's blood seemed 
to rush back upon her heart. For an instant she stood still 
at the window, grasping the curtain, powerless to move. 
Then strength and self-control came back to her, and she 
flew to the door through which Lady Wrendlebury had 
gone out. 

It did not matter now that the passage between the 
boudoir and the study was a private one, sacred to the wife 
of the Premier ; nothing mattered except to know what 
had happened, and to give help, if help were needed. 

The way was dark, but a yellow flash of light at the end 
of the passage showed the door of the study standing ajar. 
It was scarcdy twelve feet distant, but it seemed to Evelyn, 
as she hurried towards it, that long moments of suspense 
and dread dragged on before she had reached that door and 
flung it wide open. 

On the threshold she paused, seeing what Lady Wrendle- 
bury had seen ; yet no cry left her lips. She stood as one 
frozen. 

Lying at full length on the floor, as if he had fallen from 
his chair at the desk, lay the Prime Minister. His head 
rested on a Polar bear skin, white almost as the snow at 
which Evel}^! had been looking a few moments ago ; but 
an ominous stain had marred the glistening fur ; and above 
the body stood Roy, with a dagger in his hand ! 

For a monient Evelyn saw this and nothing else. But 
presently she became conscious that a long window leading 
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out to the snow-covered lawn stood wide open, and that 
Gerald Darke was commg through it into the room. It was 
his words that waked her from the trance of horror which 
had frozen her veins. 

" Roy ! " he cried. " What have you done ? You have 
killed your father and mother ! " 

Then Evelyn's eyes turned half unconsciously, and she 
saw that Lady Wrendlebury had fallen into a great chair 
near the door, and lay either fainting or dead. 

The girl ran to her lover, and seeing him standing silent 
and dazed, Uke a man who walks in his sleep, caught his 
hand, and tried to tear the weapon from it. 

" Say you are innocent — say you are iimocent I " she 
heard a voice pleading, and scarcely knew, in her anguish 
that it was her own. 

" I — I don't know I " stammered Roy, passing his hand 
across his wide-open, dilated eyes. " I don't know I What 
has happened ? " 

Evelyn did not answer. His pallor, the strange look in 
the grey eyes she loved, bewildered and appaUed her. With 
a hand on each of his shoulders she stood gazing wistfully, 
despairingly into his drawn face. 

As she stood thus, Gerald Darke, murmuring that, if his 
aunt still lived, the sight would kill her, lifted the frail 
figure of Lady Wrendlebury up in his arms, and carried 
her quickly back, through the short passage, to her boudoir. 

In a few seconds he was back again, and down on his 
knees beside the imconscious form of Lord Wrendlebury. 

" He is woimded, grievously wounded I " Gerald ex- 
claimed. " Not dead, thank Heaven I I am sure of that, 
for his heart beats. But who knows how serious this may 
be ? Oh, Roy, what an awful thing ! How could you do 
it ? Your father, who loved you so ! " 

" I— don't know what you mean," answered Royal slowly, 
seeming to waken gradually from a stupor. 

Gerald sprang up from his knees. 

" For Heaven's sake, man," he said sternly, " rouse 
yourself ! You must have been out of your mind when you 
did this thing. But that cannot alter it. There can be 
no doubt that you have attempted your father's life. There 
he hes, struck down by your hand. There is not a moment 
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to lose ! Whether he Uves or dies, there's but one thing 
for you to do. You must leave this house before any alarm 
has been given, or you will be arrested and taken to prison. 
Think what a disgrace ! If he could forgive your blow, 
your father could never forgive your bringing such shame 
as this upon his head. Go, go, while there is time ! I tell 
you delay will be fatal. At any moment it may be too 
late ! " 

" I — attempt my father's life I " echoed Roy. " It is 
you who are mad to accuse me I " 

" Thank Heaven I " cried Evelyn, breaking at last into 
sobs. " I knew that he was innocent I " 

" Who will believe it ? Miss Montault and I both saw 
you, the moment after you had struck my uncle down, the 
dagger still in your hand. We shall be forced to tell what 
we know. You must be far away, Roy, before we are 
called upon to do it. Your mother saw you do the deed." 

" Who can tell what she saw ? " demanded Evelyn. 

The words were wrung from her. They seemed to speak 
for themselves. But their effect upon Gerald was peculiar. 
He started slightly, and the yellow, gleaming eyes, of which 
the old nurse had spoken, fixed a piercing gaze upon the 
girl. 

It was only for the fraction of a second, but she caught 
the look, and wondered what it meant. He could not 
have been in the room when Lady Wrendlebury entered, 
for Evelyn herself had seen him come in through the bay 
window. Yet that quick glance of his seemed to say : 
** What do you know ? Why do you question what Lady 
Wrendlebury saw ? " 

** I seem to be only just waking up from a strange, heavy 
sleep," Roy said, more as if he spoke to himself than to 
Evdyn or Gerald. ** It is the most extraordinary thing I 
I find myself here, my father Xyimg at my feet, wounded, 
that dagger in my hand — the Indisui dagger that you gave 
me, and I kept with a lot of other foreign weapons on the 
wall of my room. But I did not touch him. Heaven 
help me to prove to him that his wound was not given by 
my hand I " 

" Leave us to do what we can for you when you are gone," 
implored Gerald. ** Believe me, Roy, I know what is best, 
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and speak only for your good. You are in no fit state to 
think or decide for yourself. What you did you did in 
madness ; but if you stay that cannot help you. For your 
mother's sake, if you won't do for ours and your own what 
I beg of you, go now while you can. Here is money — a 
hundred pounck ; take it, and write or wire to Evelyn and 
me when you are safely hidden somewhere. I should 
advise you to go to London to-night, and then to France 
by the earliest morning train. Miss Montault, if you love 
Roy, help me to show him that I am right." 

'* I don't know — I don't know what to say I " the girl 
moaned, torn between her fear of advising Roy imprudently 
and her distrust of Gerald Darke. 

" I must see my mother," said Roy. " Whatever 
happens to me, I can't leave her like this. Where is she ? 
I thought she was here. But I am dazed— dazed ! " 

I carried her back to her boudoir," Gerald answered. 

Don't go to her, Roy." 

" I must I My brain feels on fire ! I can't think — I 
can't reason ! But that one thing I know. I must hear 
my mother say that she believes me innocent." 

*' Alas ! you can never hear her say that on this earth. 
My poor Roy, your mother is dead. The shock of what 
she saw killed her." 

" It is not true I " 

" It is true, I swear it I " 

With a cry of desolation, and a face which could have 
been no more ghastly had he too been dead, Roysl Atherton 
rushed out into the night and the shinunering snow. 

Evelyn forgot the still figure on the floor, forgot what 
Gerald Darke had said of Lady Wrendlebury, and remem- 
bered only Roy, who was innocent, and whom she loved 
better thaii all the world beside. 

What he had said of himself must be true. His brain was 
on fire. There was a terrible mystery, and his condition 
was part of it. But there was no time to think of that now. 

He had gone out into the cold and darkness in his ordinary 
dress, and with his head imcovered. What he might mean 
to do the girl dared not try to guess. 

She ran to the open window, and called after him, " Roy 1 
Roy I " 
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No answer came ; already he had disappeared. Evel5ni 
saw only the white glimmer of the new-fallen snow, cover- 
ing the earth like a shroud. 

It was no longer snowing. Within the last few moments 
it had ceased, and a rent in the laden clouds showed the full 
moon. By its pale radiance, as she stood gazing from the 
window, Evelyn could see the tracks made by Roy's feet 
as he had gone bounding along over the Hght-l5dng snow. 
It seemed terrible to her that he should have gone out un- 
protected by hat or overcoat, his feet clad only in thin silk 
and patent-leather; but it was nothing that she should 
follow in her white tea-gown and delicate slippers. 

StiU, she thought only of Roy ; and springing from the 
French window, which opened upon the whitened lawn, 
she followed her lover, tracing him by the footmarks in 
the snow, plainly visible in the moonlight. Save for those 
prints, the gUttering surface was unmarked. Trees, bushes, 
and flower-beds were white, as if carved in marble. Far 
as the eye could see everything was blindingly white, save 
only the lake at the end of the lawn and beginning of the 
park. It was like a black rent in the white fabric of the 
snow. 

Still Evelyn followed the footprints ; still they drew her 
on to this black lake. 

" He will have skirted round it," she said to herself, her 
blood pulsing loud in her ears. " Yes, he will have skirted 
round it." So again and again she repeated the words, 
confidently at first, then fearfully, until at last they died 
on her lips. 

She had come to the end of the footprints, and at the 
same time to the edge of the lake. The beating of her 
heart seemed to stop. There she stood alone in the night 
silence. Save for her own sobbing breaths, there was no 
sound. The stillness struck at her heart. 

" Roy ! " sh^ cried aloud. " Have you gone to your 
death ? " 

No answer cam0. 



CHAPTER IV 

AFTER EIGHTEEN YEARS 

It was cold, and a veil of slow-falling snow hung in the air ; 
not a night, one would have said, to linger out of doors for 
pleasure, if one had a warm fireside somewhere to hurry 
home to. 

Yet outside a large house in Grosvenor Square quite a 
little crowd had collected, some of whom were thinly dad 
girls. 

Evidently a dinner-party was " on," for a strip of crimson 
baize had been laid from the threshold of the door to the 
edge of the pavement, and an awning, also crimson, pro- 
tected it from the snow. 

Every few minutes a carriage drove up, a powdered foot- 
man or smart groom leaped nimbly down, and opened the 
door for his master and mistress, who were received in 
turn at the imposing double-doors of the house by a couple 
of footmen in white and purple livery. 

It was at this moment that the shivering but interested 
group of watchers had their best reward. 

As the guests, men in overcoats and women in charming 
evening-cloaks, with a glitter of diamonds on their un- 
covered heads, passed into the house, those who were not 
guests obtained furtive glimpses of a splendid hall beyond 
the first vestibule, a hall blazing with lights, showing a 
great fireplace at the far end, and a v^igue vista of palms 
and tall white lilies and moving figures. » 

The watchers commented frankly on the appearance of 
the ladies who went in, freely criticizing their cloaks and 
dresses, and manner of wearing the hair. 

Seven or eight carriages had driven up and departed 
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again, when an electric brougham glided noiselessly into 
the vacant place by the kerbstone. This was the first of 
its kind, and the crowd waited eagerly to see what its occu- 
pants would be like. A moment later, an audible " Oh ! " 
of admiration was whispered shrilly among the women. 
The murmur was not for the handsome, soldierly old man 
in the sable-lined greatcoat, though his close-cropped, grey- 
tinged hair, dark eyes imder black brows, and pointed black 
moustache made up a striking personality. He glanced 
about with an amused, though somewhat contemptuous 
smile ; but no one looked at hmi, all eyes were for Ws com- 
panion, who must be, the women whispere,d at least a 
duchess. 

She was perfectly beautiful, as a marble statue is beauti- 
ful, and as white. Her long cloak was of ermine, pure white 
as the falling snow ; her dress, which she had caught up 
with one jewelled hand, flashed and glittered with diamond 
passementerie, like moonlight on snow. And her face, 
absolutely faultless in feature, had the clear, poUshed white- 
ness of new ivory. There was no colour about her any- 
where, save the red of her lips, the violet of her eyes, and 
the ebony-black of brows and lashes, and the heavy hair 
with its spray of diamond lilies. 

" Thait's the most beautiful lady I ever saw in my life ! " 
exclaimed a little shop-girl, forgetting, in her almost reverent 
admiration, how cold her feet were in their thin shoes. 
" She's like a snow-queen, if there could be such a thing." 

" Queer, you have hit on the very name they caD her," 
said a man in the crowd. ** That's the beautiful Miss Mon- 
tault — Sir Campbell Montault's daughter. 'Twas Sir 
Campbell with her. He was a good soldier in his day — 
Colonel Sir Campbell Montault — but he got a woimd in 
India that put him on the retired list a good long time 
ago. 

" Miss Montault I " echoed the women, in tones ol almost 
incredulous disappointment. Only miss I Why, we took 
her for a duchess, or some foreign Royalty, maybe." 

" She could have been either, if she'd chosen to marry 
any time these past twenty years," returned the man, 
with a tone of importance. 

" What ! Twenty years ? Why, she'd have been in 
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the nursery twenty years ago I She's not a day over five- 
and-twenty now." 

** She's thirty-six," asserted the man, " as any of you can 
find out by looking at Debrett. I happen to know. I 
remember her well the year she came out and was presented. 
Never was a girl made such a sensation of, or had such offers, 
and she's reigned like a queen ever since. There hasn't 
been a debutante to rival her. She could take her pick 
among the best men in England to-day, if she would, for 
all she's past her first youth ; but she's as cold as ice, and 
won't look at one of them. The only thing that thaws her 
a bit is charity. She does a lot of good among the poor ; 
but that doesn't console the poor old baronet, who is as 
ambitious as Lucifer — anyhow, for his daughter." 

" Dear me, you do seem to know a lot about the aris- 
tocracy I " exclaimed the little shop-girl. 

" That used to be my business ; and I send a ' par ' to 
the papers even now, sometimes, when I've a sheet of paper 
and stamp handy. I know a lot more about this particidar 
lady. I know what turned her into the snow-queen. She 
wasn't always cold. There was more of the rose than the 
lily about her before the crash came. She has a history 
has Miss Montault I " 

" Do tell us what ! " cried the women, eagerly crowding 



nearer. 
It 



It was eighteen years ago this very month that the 
thing I'm thinking of happened," said the man. "Miss 
Montault was engaged to marry Lord Wrendlebmys 
eldest son, a splendid young fellow. She was eighteen 
then, and he was about twenty- three, just down from 
Oxford. I saw him once, the year before, rowing in the 
Oxford-Cambridge race. He was as handsome as she. 
They'd have made a wonderful pair. But there were to be 
no wedding bells for them. She's mourned him ever 



smce." 






What ! did he die ? " demanded a chorus of listeners. 

That's what I was going to tell you about, if you'd 
have patience I There was some big row between the 
father and son down at Wrendlebury Towers when Miss 
Montault was staying in the house. They quarrelled about 
what profession the Honourable Royal Atherton — that 
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was the son's name — should take up. He wanted to go 
into the Church. The Viscount, who was Prime Minister 
then, wouldn't hear of it. They quarrelled ; the Honour- 
able Royal brought out a knife and stabbed his father, in 
his passion. 

" The old man wasn't killed ; but Lady Wrendlebury 
came along just then, and, as she had heart disease, she 
died of the shock. 

" The young gentleman vowed he was innocent ; but, 
of course, nobody, unless it was Miss Montault, believed 
him, for there he was standing over his father with the 
knife in his hand. When he heard that his mother was 
dead, either he was struck with remorse or else was in a 
funk, and wanted to escape while he could, for he rushed 
out of the house, on just such a cold, snowy November 
night as this, and was drowned in a great black pool in 
the park. 

'* Nobody knew whether he committed suicide or whether 

he strmibled in the dark ; but he was traced to the pool 

by^is footprints in the snow, and if there could have been 

rmy dwbt, it was settled by the knife being dropped by 

the water's edge. 

" They dragged for the body, which was never found ; 
but that*w2ts notlung to te surprised at, for that pool, or 
lake, a^ they call it/ is a very queer sheet of water. They 
'say it has a sort of quicksand for a bed, and nothing that 
ev^ falls in can be got out again. Awful tragedy, wasn't 
it f ". - f 

A Germaa, prince took Evelyn Montault in to dinner. 
On^ the opposite side of the tabje Sir Campbell sat with a 
sprightly widowed coimtess as his dinner companion. 
Once or twice something that his daughter was saying 
caught his ear. '* No, I'm not going on to Lady Mellish's 
ball," he heard her answer a question from the prince. " I 
did mean to, but I've changed my mind. It doesn't matter ; 
no one will know whether I am there or not. Lady Mellish 
least of all." 

A dark flush of annoyance rose to Sir Campbell's face, 
though he did his best to hide his emotion from his pretty 
neighbour, to whom he went on talking as if nothing had 
happened. But this vexatious change of mind in his 
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daughter bade fair to upset a carefully arranged plan of his, 
and he determined that whether she hked or not she should 
go to Lady Mellish's ball. 

The difficulty was to have a few necessary words with 
her. He could not shout his commands across the table ; 
but. if he could not communicate with Evelyn before the 
ladies left the dining-room, she might escape, and go home 
in a cab. She was quite wilful enough to do that, as he 
knew from bitter experience. 

Even as this vexatious possibility occurred to him, the 
Duchess of Birmingham glanced at the Marchioness of 
Northminster, and rose from the table. The other ladies 
followed suit, and, as Sir Campbell Montault had feared, 
the tall, glittering white figure of his beautiful daughter 
floated from the room, without his having been able even 
to catch her eye. 

When he came, with the rest of the men, to the drawing- 
room, his first look was for Evelyn ; but she was not to 
be seen. 

" Miss Montault has gone, Sir Campbeil," the duchess 
was teUing him. " I'm afraid she is not quite weU. No- 
thing for you to worry about, of course ; bul she confessed 
to a headache, and left a message for you. She hopes you 
will go on to Regent's Park House without iier." 

Sir Campbell answered pleasantly, -but his words were 
a contradiction to his mood. He wondLTLcl if Evelyn 
suspected that Gerald Darke had come back from the 
Continent, and meant to surprise her at Lady MelliSh's 
ball. Her prejudice against Gerald was absurd. No man 
was so worthy of her, intellectually, as he. and, with his 
prospects, he was a desirable enough parti. 

Sir Campbell had enjoyed the idea of tlJs little pi"' 
between Gerald and himself, which had been arranged by 
letter and telegram, and had looked forward to quite a 
dramatic meeting. 

He bad small faith in Evelyn's headache. She never 
told untruths. Still some women thought it legitimate 
to plead headache when they were disinclined to keep an 
engagement. 

Every one was going on to Lady Mellish's, and Evel>Ti 
would certainly have been the handsomest woman there. 
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She always was wherever she went ; and it was a shame 
to waste that gown of hers on a mere dinner-party. Gerald 
Darke would be bitterly disappointed. 

At this thought a sudden inspiration came to Sir Camp- 
bell Montault. He began to see how he might punish 
Evelyn, and, at the same time, save Gerald Darke from 
disappointment. 

Already people who were going on to the ball were bidding 
the Duke and Duchess good-bye. In a few minutes his 
carriage would come, and he could get away also, which 
was a good thing, for Gerald intended to arrive early at 
Lady Mellish's. 

Sir Campbell drove straight to Regent's Park House, 
which he reached soon after eleven, among the earliest 
comers. 

He found his hostess at the top of the wide flower-decked 
staircase, and waited near by until he saw Gerald Darke's 
chestnut head towering above most others. 

It was a year since they had met, and the two men shook 
hands heartily. 

Darke was looking well and sunburned, and more dis- 
tinguished than ever. 

He was nearly forty-eight, but had grown handsomer 
with the passing years ; and there were few yoimg girls 
in England who would not have said " Yes " to an offer of 
marriage from Mr. Darke, who had been such a success- 
ful diplomatist, and would one day be Lord Wrendle- 
bury. 

" Where is Miss Montault ? " were his first words after 
their greeting. 

" After all, she's not here. But you shall see her to- 
night," Sir Campbell added hastily, seeing a curious light 
leap up in Gerald's yellow-brown eyes — the " tiger-look," 
as Notman, Evelyn's maid, had called it long ago. " She's 
gone home with a headache, but it's not so bad that she 
won't see you if we leave here at once and get home before 
she is asleep. I've just happened to think of it — it's the 
anniversary of a certain night. You know what I mean ? 
It didn't occur to me at first ; but probably that's the 
reason she slipped away from me at the Duke's, and went 
home alone in a cab." 
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* What night ? I don't think I really do know what 
you mean," said Darke. 

" Why, it's eighteen years ago to-night since the tragedy 
at Wrendlebury Towers. I wish Eve would forget the 
date and all concerning it. But she doesn't. I begin to 
doubt if she ever will." 

If only I could make her forget ! " exclaimed Darke. 
That is exactly what I want you to do. Come along, 
then. Let us get out of this without any one being 
the wiser. The electric carriage was to wait. I told the 
men not to go away, I should want them soon : thank 
goodness, no horses to take cold this chilly night ! " 

It was not yet midnight when a footman opened the door 
of Sir Campbell Montault's house in Berkeley Square for 
his master and Mr. Darke. 

" How long is it since Miss Montault came in ? " asked 
the former of the servant. 

About an hour and a half, sir, or rather less." 
She went straight to her rooms ? " 

" Yes, sir ; the moment she came in." 

" Very good." Sir Campbell turned to his guest. " Wait 
for me here," he said, opening the door of a smoking-room 
where a bright fire burned, and switching on the electric- 
light. " I'll go up and see Evelyn. She ney,er goes to bed 
before midnight, and I know she's in the habit of writing 
letters or reading in her boudoir after we come home, if 
it's not too late." 

He ran upstairs like a young man, and knocked at the 
door of a room on the first floor. There was no answer. 
He tried the handle. It did not yield. Evidently the 
door was locked. This seemed strange to Sir Campbell. 
He did not see why Evelyn should lock the door of her 
boudoir, whether she were inside or not ; and if she were 
there, she must have heard his knocking, which was loud 
enough to wake her if she had fallen asleep. Why, then, 
did she not answer ? 

He knocked again, more than once, each time more 
insistently, then walked with a quick, irritable step along 
the corridor to Evelyn's bedroom, which adjoined the 
boudoir. There he went through the same process, rapping 
first, and finally trying the door. It also was locked ; and 
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only silence answered his impatient call of " Evelyn I 
Evelyn ! " 

This really was a very curious thing. If the footman 
who had admitted him to the house had not said that 
Evelyn had returned, he might have thought that, after 
all, she had not come home. But there could now scarcely 
be a doubt that she had done so, unless she had bribed the 
servants to deceive him — a contemptible ruse very foreign 
to the character of the proud, cold " snow queen." 

Sir Campbell reflected for a moment, and then touched 
an electric bell in the corridor. The same footman who had 
opened the door appeared almost instantly. 

'* I want Miss Montault's maid," he said shortly. " Have 
her called instantly, whether she has gone to bed or not." 

The man bowed and departed. Five minutes, eight 
minutes passed, as Sir Campbell could see by the hands of 
a tall grandfather clock which stood facing him in a wain- 
scoted recess. Then, as he watched their slow movements, 
a voice spoke behind him — a voice in which he thought 
that he detected agitation. 

** You wanted me, sir ? I am here." 

Sir CampbeU turned, and saw a bright-faced young 
countrywoman, who was old Notman's niece, and some- 
what resembled her as she had been. 

** Where is your mistress ? " he asked abruptly, intend- 
ing to terrify her. 

" Why, sir, I — I undressed her nearly an hour ago." 

" Do you mean me to understand that she has gone to 
bed?" 

'' She had a headache, sir ; I should like to think she 
was asleep." 

Sir Campbell stared very hard at the woman. 

" Answer me a question — and I want the truth," he 
said. " Is your mistress in the habit of taking any sleeping 
drug ? " 

" Oh, not that I know of, sir, I'm siu*e ! " 

*' Either she is not in her rooms, or else she is sleeping 
a drugged sleep, which may be excessively dangerous. I 
must know which it is. But I prefer not to alarm the 
house, and make talk in the servants' hall. You could 
keep a secret, I should think, especially if it be made worth 
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your while. Go, get me a screwdriver, or something with 
which I can force open your mistress' door without too 
much noise." 

Every vestige of colour had left the woman's face. 

" Oh, sir, I beg — ^for my mistress' sake, I beg — don't 
do that I " she implored. " She would disUke it so much. 
I assiu'e you, sir, she is quite, quite safe. There is no 
danger whatever." 

" There's a mystery," said Sir Campbell, eyeing Murray 
sharply, " and I'm going to get to the bottom of it — now, 
without delay." 



CHAPTER V 



" SUNSraNE " 



A LONELY little village was Stoke Mendon, though it lay 
within twenty miles of London. It was built on a hill that 
rose out of wide, furzy commonland. 

At a distance from the clustering group of houses gathered 
on either side the High Street stood the church and the 
Vicarage, and, farther on again, a nest of cottages which 
had none too good a reputation. 

The offscouring of the village Uved there huddled to- 
gether, poor and miserable, the only creatures — so said 
the good wives of Stoke Mendon — that the vicar had not 
yet " tamed." 

Perhaps he had been trying to tame one of them to-night, 
for just as the chiu'ch clock struck ten he came out from 
the low door of the last of the " Marsh Cottages," as they 
were called. 

As it opened to let him face the night and the whirling 
snow, a sullen red glow of firelight in the dingy room he 
had left silhouetted his tall, slight, yet strong figure in its 
black coat. 

A mumbling voice called something inarticulate after 
him, and he turned, with his hand on the door, to cry a 
cheery good-night. 

" Who knows but it will all come right yet, Mrs. Jame- 
son ? " he said. " I mean to do my best." 

* God bless you for that and for everything, sir I " 
muttered the voice in the red dusk. 

Then the door was gently shut ; and, lifting his head, 
Hith a long-drawn breath that was half a sigh, the vicar 
sprang down the two or three steps into the drifting 
snow. 
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" A strange night for November/' he said to himself. 
And then, even as the words came to his mind, a shiver 
ran sharply through him, as though they had brought some 
memory more chilling than the touch of the snowflakes 
on his face. 

He turned his eyes towards the church, whose spire stood 
up black and tall against the sky, like a finger tirelessly 
pointing the way towards heaven. Always, when sad 
thoughts came, it was good to look towards the church— 
his church, which he loved so well. And it was good after- 
wards to let the eyes drop down affectionately on the little 
rambling stone house nestling underneath, as if it had crept 
into the sheltering shadow of the church, as a wee chick 
creeps under its mother's wing. 

Already most of the houses in the village on the hiU were 
dark. 

People went to their beds early in winter in Stoke Mendon. 
But in the vicarage lights twinkled — warm, rosy lights 
of home — and with a smiling whisper, beneath his breath, 
'* My Sunshine is waiting for me," the vicar hastened his 
steps, all sadness banished, save for others than himself. 

Suddenly, from behind the gnarled trunk of a huge elm, 
Ihe dark figure of a man sprang, and stood defiantly in the 
clergyman's path. 

" I know what you've been about, Mr. Aylmer," ex- 
claimed a sulky, threatening voice. " You've been making 
more mischief between my gal's mother and me. But 
you'll go too far. I warn you, you'll go too far. I'm a 
bad man to cross when my blood is up 1 " 

** I wish I could believe you a good one at any time, 
Ben," said the Reverend Justin Aylmer. *' You don't 
seem to understand that you've made all the mischief 
yourself. I can't advise Mrs. Jameson to let Lilly marry 
you as you are now. I would sooner see the poor child dead 
than deliberately give her to the same manner of man who 
spoiled her mother's life." 

" She could have refonned me," said the man he had 
called " Ben." *' You've taken away my one last chance 
in this world, and I owe you a grudge for it." 

" No man who won't give up drink for his own self- 
respect, and for the girl he loves, will give it up for the 
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unfortunate woman who is his wife, to have and to hold — ■ 
to abuse, if he will. But your chance is still before you, 
Ben. I have advised Mrs. Jameson to let Lilly give you 
a year's grace. If in that time, by God's help and your 
own will, you change, there may still be a wedding." 

" A year ! Say an eternity I How am I to keep 
straight all that time without her ? " retorted Ben Wade. 
" You're as hard as stone — cruel, as all your so-called 
* good ' people are." 

** You know in your heart I'm neither," said the vicar 
kindly. ** Come, walk home with me, and let us talk things 
over once again. I wish you would let me try to help you." 

"Bah!" cried Wade, "I don't want your help!" 
And he flimg himself out of the other's path, striding away 
into the darkness. Justin Aylmer stood still for an instant 
looking wistfully after him; then, realizing that it would 
be useless to foUow, went on his way, though with a step 
that was less light. Ben Wade, however, did not go far. 
He stopped abruptly, turned, and began following the 
clergyman at a distance, paddling stealthily through the 
soft white snow. " What if I put an end to him ; " 
he muttered. " It would serve him right. And yet — 
it would do me no good — with her. I'd be the first one 
they'd suspect. I wish I could find him out in some evil ; 
then they wouldn't hang on his word so, those women. 
There's a mystery of some sort in the fellow's life, or my 
name's not Ben Wade. Who's the woman who comes 
there sometimes and hides herself ? If she's his wife, and 
the girl's mother, why doesn't she live with them in the 
face of the world ? I would to Heaven he was out of the 
way ! Lilly would have me fast enough if it wasn't for 
his counsels. Why not, after all ? Nobody but mother 
knows I'm down from London to-night." 

He took longer strides, his pulses beating high. He was 
gaining on the clergyman now, and in another moment 
would have been close upon him, and within thirty yards 
of the vicarage gate, when a girl's voice rang out sweet, 
and happy, and clear — 

" Father I There you are, dear I I'm so glad ! I've 
just come out to meet you I " 

" My Sunshine I " cried Aylmer eagerly. " But you 
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shouldn't have nin out into the cold. You should have 
waited where it was warm and snug." 

" Something made me come/' said the girl, who had 
reached her father now, and slipped her hand under his arm. 
" I felt as if it were the guardian angel that mother talks 
about, so I didn't try to resist. Fm warmly clad — but 
you — oh, father, it does hurt me that you won't do as I 
beg, and buy yourself an overcoat. I shall speak to 
mother when she comes." 

** No, don't do that, darling," pleaded Aylmer, half 
serious, half laughing. " I'm always warm. I walk so 
fast. I don't like overcoats." 

" No ; you like giving them away to other people, and 
spending the money you should take to buy a new one on 
your poor. But I won't be cross with you now — I can't. 
Let's hurry in. I want to show you how pretty I've made 
everything — ^for her. Oh, do you think she's sure to come 
to-night ? " 

" I very much hope so, Sunshine," said the vicar. " We 
shall know in a little more than an hour at latest. But we 
musn't let ourselves be too grievously disappointed if 
she doesn't. That would make her sad. And we know, 
whatever happens, that she wants to come — that her 
happiness is here, with us." 

All this Ben Wade heard. He was not sure whether 
he would have struck, or no ; but he was sure of one thing. 
He could not have hurt the man with that girl near him. 
Even he did not hate the vicar's seventeen-year-old 
daughter. She had been good to Lilly Jameson, and had 
even pleaded with her father to be lenient with Lilly's 
lover. He listened to their talk, and hung back ; but he 
did not go home. " She " was coming to-night. He 
determined that he could spare an hour or two, with the 
object of seeing her. 

Justin Aylmer and his daughter Grace — more often 
called "Sunshine" in the little home she gladdened— 
went indoors together. 

The vicarage was set back from the road in a large 
old-fashioned garden, half orchard, for the shade it had in 
summer was the gracious shade of many ancient apple- 
trees. 
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It was protected by a tall hedge of thick-growing holly, 
ind some portions of the garden were absolutely hidden 
rom passers-by along the road. Only a pleasant sparkle 
)f light in the windows could be seen by any one beyond 
the hedge ; but the gate was never locked, and all who 
Mrished to see the vicar or his daughter were free to go in 
it any hour. It was not a likely place to hide a secret. 
People thought nothing passing strange of the fact that 
occasionally a lady came to the vicarage, presiunably a 
relative, who might be an invaUd, as she was seldom seen 
during her flying visits, and did not seem to wish to make 
acquaintances. 

But Wade sought to learn evil of the vicar's household, 
and would gladly have invented it if it did not exist. And 
to-night he stood in the shadow of a big tree outside the 
gate and watched. 

In the house Grace led her father straight to the pretty, 
low-ceilinijed dining-room, full of flickering firelight, and 
turned u]i the shaded gas to show him how charming the 
table looKed. It was indeed inviting, set out with cold 
supper ot various dainty dishes, which the girl assured her 
father she herself had prepared, and decorated with trailing 
branches of ivy and many-hued chrysanthemums, gathered 
just in time to save them from the unexpected snowstorm. 

" Now you have seen it, you shall come straight to your 
study," Grace conmianded with a child-Uke air of authority. 
" There's a dry coat waiting for you there, and a pair of 
house-shoes toasting by the fire. I shall help you put 
them on." 

The vicar laughed, protesting ; but his eyes were very 
proud and loving as they rested on the lovely little flitting 
figure. Once in the study, she flung off the big shawl 
which she had wrapped round her golden head and slim 
young body to go out into the snow, and then proceeded 
to forget herself in caring for her father's needs, or what 
she insisted were his needs. 

At last she pushed his special chair — growing shabby 
now, yet with a welcoming look about its wide-reaching 
arms — nearer to the fire ; and, having settled him in it, 
curled herself down on a low stool at his feet. With one 
round, girlish elbow resting on his knee, she gazed up at 
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him. The light from a reading-lamp on the study table 
near by streamed into her face, and made its loveliness 
more radiant. 

Her hair, that was brown in shadow, and glinted bright 
as guinea-gold on the tops of its soft waves, was like a 
shining halo round the small, fair faoe, with its great, 
dark-lashed grey eyes — eyes that were wonderfully like 
the other eyes that lovingly gave them back gaze for gaze. 
They smiled into her father's at first, then a shadow 
darkened them, and the red lips drooped piteously for a 
moment. It was only for a moment, because not for all 
the world would she have let her father know the thought 
that brought the shadow. She had only one secret from 
him, one sorrow in her life, and they were the same. 

But quickly as the cloud passed, he saw it darkening the 
sweet eyes. 

'* What were you thinking of, dear ? " he asked. 

It would have been as impossible for Grace Aylmer to 
tell, or even to imply, an untruth as it would have been for 
her deliberately to hurt some beautiful, confiding living 
thing. So she confessed what had been in her mind ; but 
she did not say how much it grieved her, how it was st^ding 
away all the peace of her young life. 

** I was thinking about mother," she said, " and what 
a pity it is we can't have her always with us. No doubt it 
is a splendid thing to be a great singer and make many 
people happy with her exquisite voice, which we love so 
well. But if only she need sing at her concerts once in a 
great while, and give us most of her time instead of so 
little, it would be good, wouldn't it ? " 

'* More good than I can express," answered Justin 
Aylmer with a stifled sigh. " But we must be satisfied 
with the blessings we have, Simshine." 

** Yes — yes, of course, dear. And so I am," the girl 
assured lum hastily. " Only — well, I suppose mother 
makes a good deal of money ? " 

*' She gives us a great deal," the vicar said, his voice 
falling into sad inflexions. *' Some for ourselves, some 
for our charities." 

The girl bent her bright head to hide her eyes, which 
had filled with sudden tears. ''Oh, if / could make 
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money and mother could be always at home with father ! " 
she thought, her heart wrung with bitter pain. Then she 
remembered something she had put carefully away inside 
a book in the shelves in her httle white bedroom — ^a cutting 
from a newspaper, at which she had looked wistfully a 
dozen times a day since first she had seen it — ^wondering 
if she dared, if it would be right or wrong, to answer such 
an advertisement and keep it secret. , 

As she sat thus, her father softly stroking her hair, his 
own eyes sad, she raised her head abruptly. 

" Oh, did you hear that ? " she cried. ** A sound at the 
gate. I'm sure it was. She's come — she's come ! " 

The vicar's handsome, clear-cut face turned pale — 
pale as a young lover's when the one woman in his world 
is near. 



CHAPTER V 

THE MYSTERY AT THE VICARAGE 

The watcher outside the vicarage gate was to have his 
reward, and sooner than he had hoped. In less than an 
hour after the great black shadow of the oak had swallowed 
him up he heard a faint, humming sound, familiar enough 
in Lx)ndon, but strange to Stoke Mendon. It was the 
buzzing whisper of an electric motor-car. So sUght was 
the sound that, his back being turned that way, the vehicle 
was quite close upon him before he had been made aware 
of its approach. Then, suddenly, he became conscious 
that its driver meant to stop in front of the vicarage. Ben 
Wade pressed his body against the trunk of the tree which 
was his shelter, and looked eagerly out from the shadow. 

The electric carriage was a small brougham, Ughted 
by two great white, glaring eyes. It drew up quickly, 
the rubber tyres scattering the soft, new-fallen snow, over 
which a few hours later they must have travelled with 
difficulty. The leather-capped and coated driver got 
down from his seat, and opened the door. Wade peeped 
from behind his screen, and saw, stepping from the broug- 
ham into the whitened road, the most beautiful woman his 
eyes had ever looked upon. The little girl he loved, Lilly 
Jameson, was pretty, but she belonged to another world. 
Grace Aylmer was like a lily and rose in one ; but she was 
a child compared to this glorious lady, whose face was 
fully revealed to him by the electric lamps. She was 
plainly dressed in a dark green travelling gown, with a 
small velvet toque to match, and carried, hanging over 
her arm, a large black cloak, with a hood, but even to this 
man's rough taste it seemed that such a woman would look 
a queen in a beggar's rags. 

He had had the theory that the mysterious lady who 
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sometimes paid short visits to the vicarage might be Justin 
Ayhner's wife, who had separated herself from him, either 
because of faults on his side or hers, but who came occasion- 
ally, nevertheless, to see the daughter. He had said to 
himself that, if he could prove this to be true, he might 
raise a scandal in the village against the dearly loved vicai , 
who was looked upon as a saint by his parishioners ; and 
then he could say to LiUy Jameson and her mother : 
** This is the man whose advice you accept as if it were 
Heaven's own law." 

But now that he saw the woman, his heart failed him. 
She surely could not be wife to the country vicar who had 
lived for many years in this dull little village of Stoke 
Mendon. Such women — ^if there were others Uke her — 
were wives for princes. Still, there was a mystery, and 
the man's curiosity was only whetted, but he reluctantly 
abandoned the old idea which he had been nourishing. 
It was more likely that this was some great lady, who for 
a secret reason was interested in the fate of Justin Aylmer, 
or the young girl, and came to visit them when she could 
spare the time. Even as he turned over these fancies in 
his mind the vicarage gate was thrown open by the chauffeur, 
and his mistress passed in. As she moved on she spoke to 
the man a few words of French, in a low, sweet voice, with 
a haunting tone, which lingered in the ear like an echo of 
music. 

" Oui, madame, parfaitement," answered the chauffeur. 

Wade understood no language save his own, and with 
a sense of bafSed disappointment, he said to himself : 
" Oh, she is a foreign lady ! Some royalty, perhaps. 
She looks like it. And yet I would have thought she might 
be English. Well, this makes the thing a degree more 
strange." 

The gate clicked as the chauffeur closed it behind his 
mistress. Almost instantly the vicarage door was thrown 
wide open, and the vicar came out, hatless, the girl standing 
on the threshold, under the little porch, the light of the 
hall at her back. At the same moment the driver mounted 
to the front seat of the electric carriage, and with a turn 
of the handle, was spinning away. 

" It might be going to London ; it might be stopping 
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anywhere, in that same direction," Wade thought. Involun- 
tarily he foUowed the vehicle with his eyes for a moment, 
and when he turned them once more towards the house, 
the door was shut. 

Very cautiously he opened the gate again, and tiptoed 
up the path, which was covered now witii half an inch of 
snow. The curtains were drawn across the windows, but 
a knife-blade of light could be seen at each, evidently in 
two adjoining rooms. The man hoped that, by pressing 
his face against the pane, he could see in, and catch a 
glimpse of what might be taking place on the other side. 
But he was disappointed. The curtains were pulled too 
closely together for that. He could see nothing, and hear 
nothing. At last, deciding that he would have only his 
trouble for his pains, he turned, and crept away. 

Hardly had the front door closed upon the " woman who 
was like a queen " than she held out her arms to Aylmer 
and Grace. Her beautiful face was glowing with lovely 
colour, her eyes were sparkling. In each cheek was a 
dimple ; in her joy she was radiant as a girl. 

** Oh, Fm so happy — so happy ! " she half whispered, 
in a voice that thrilled with every note. " To be with you 
again at last, my two precious ones, makes up for every- 
thing. Are you both real, or am I dreaming ? If I am, 
don't let me wake up. How I love you ! TeU me, do you 
love me — ^much ? " 

" Just with every throb of our hearts, sweet, beautiful 
mother," cried Grace. *' Don't we, father ? " 

" She knows," he answered, looking not at the girl, but 
straight into the woman's eyes. 

** Thank Heaven, I do know," she said softly. 

Into Grace's happiness stole a pang of pain. It was so 
sweet, so dear, to have her mother with them, that it 
seemed cruel she could not always be there, as other 
girls' mothers were with them. Her lif)S quivered, and, 
lest the two she loved so well should see the change in her 
face which she feared she could not hide, she murmured 
an excuse which concerned supper, and slipped away. 

The one servant had been allowed to go to bed more 
than an hour ago. Grace loved making everything ready, 
without help from any one, for her mother's coming. 
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The sharpest thorn in this hidden grief of hers was the 
fact that she could do so little. She appeared in her own 
eyes a very useless girl — an expense to her parents, and 
able to do few things for them in return. She tried now to 
forget the prick of the thorn, in seeing that everything 
was as tempting as possible for the dear one, who must be 
so weary after her evening's work. 

For ten minutes, perhaps, she left her father and mother 
alone, then she went back to the door of the drawing-room 
and called. They were standing as she had left them. 
The beautiful woman had not even removed her hat. 
They were talking very earnestly together ; so earnestly, 
that they did not hear her voice at first, and the girl saw, 
with one quick, startled glance at their faces, that some- 
thing unusual had happened. When the lovely mother 
came for these flying visits of hers, it was the rule of the 
house to discuss only the happiest subjects, as if in thanks- 
giving for the blessing of her presence ; but, as Grace came 
to the door, she heard her mother say — 

" Why — ^why should there be a new ' danger ' ? What 
can he do?" 

" Dearest, if he finds out the truth, what can he not do ? " 
was the question which came as an answer. 

" Father ! " ejaculated the girl in dismay, as much at 
the sad pallor of the two faces as at the bewildering words 
themselves. 

Then they heard, and turned to her. 

" Dear child ! " exclaimed the lovely visitor, " don't 
look so distressed. We didn't hear you come in ; but there 
is nothing to worry about — ^nothing at all. I was only 
telling your father about a disagreeable little incident that 
occurred in town to-night before I came away. But I 
leave everything disagreeable behind me when I come 
here. We won't speak of it, or even think of it again, if 
we can help it. You're calling us to supper, aren't you. 
Sunshine ? What have you made me for a surprise 
to-night, Uttle housewife ? " 

" You are to find out for yourself," laughed Grace 
gaily ; but the laugh and the gaiety were forced. " How 
dreadful," she was sa)dng to herself, " that such an exquisite 
creature as mother is should have to be a sort of servant 
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to the public. Evidently some horrible man has been 
unkind, or perhaps even insulted her in some way, and 
just because we are poor, and father's money is hardly 
more than enough for our charities, she must submit to 
such things — for us. No wonder poor father often looks 
so sad, and is so absent-minded that he might be a hundred 
miles away, where his eyes seem to be gazing, gazing, at 
things I can't see and never shall see. And here am I, doing 
nothing to help— nothing ! " 

They went into the dining-room, and Marie (as Justin 
Aylmer called his wife) prais^ Grace's pretty arrangement 
of the table. She seemed as bright as ever again, but 
though she complimented ever3rtUng, and did her best 
to appear reaUy hungry, as she ought to have been after 
her long, cold drive, she could eat little ; and Justin 
was not able to throw off the cloud of his anxiety, though 
it was evident that, for Grace's sake, he strove to do so. 

By and by the girl could endure it no longer. 

** Dear ones," she said, " don't try to seem merry for me 
when you're not. If you have some trouble to bear, 
mayn't I bear it too ? Oh, do let me 1 Does mother 
think that she may lose her concert engagement for the 
rest of the season ? " 

" It is just possible that — ^there may be a change in her 
position," Justin said slowly, after a slight pause, as if 
he had waited to weigh his words before speaking. " It 
may be that she won't be able to come and see us, after this 
visit, for — a long time. But we hope it won't be so. We 
can't be quite sure yet." 

" A long time ! " echoed Grace. " Why, it is always a 
long time between her visits — an age. Sometimes she 
doesn't come for a fortnight or three weeks. Once it was 
six weeks, when she was singing in the country, far off, 
and couldn't come. Oh, mother, it won't be six weeks 
again ! " 

*' No, no ; it shall not be ! " cried Marie Aylmer, with 
sudden passion, a bright rose-colour flooding her cheeks. 
" Nothing shall keep me away, I promise it." 

Grace looked from her father to her mother. There was 
a grave, fond warning in his face : something almost like 
de^ance — though a defiance full of love — in hers. 
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It was long after midnight when the girl went to her 
little white room. On ordinary nights, all lights save 
that which burned in Justin's study were out in the vicar- 
age shortly after ten. But these nights of the mother's 
arrival were gala nights — at least they were meant to be — 
which accentuated the mysteriously jarring note that 
to-night threatened to " make the music mute." 

Marie Aylmer let the '* child " go away alone, while she 
remained in the study with Justin ; but presently, when 
she thought that Grace would be nearly ready for bed, 
she ran up, and tapped at the door. Grace was in her 
little blue dressing-gown, a great billow of golden-brown 
ripples and curls falling half-way to her knees. She was 
standing by the small white writing-desk which had been 
given her on her seventeenth birthday only a few weeks 
ago, and as her mother came in, rather hastily put some- 
thing at which she had been looking out of sight. But the 
beautiful woman did not notice the girl's hurried move- 
ment. She exclaimed reproachfully at the cold. 

" My darling ! " she ejaculated. " Why haven't you 
afire?" 

Grace blushed. 

" Oh, I don't care about a warm bedroom," she answered. 
" I'm not at all cold, dear, really." 

" But the room is like ice," Marie protested. '* It feels 
as if there had never been a fire here." 

*' I haven't had one this auttmin. It's hardly real 
winter yet, you know," said Grace. " Please don't mind. 
I— I like the cold." 

" And while you tell me so you're shivering. I saw a 
glorious fire, glowing like a big ruby, in my room, as I 
passed the door on my way to yours. Is it possible — 
why, you extraordinary child, I believe that you are doing 
witiiout fire to save money I Is that true ? You must 
teU me." 

And she laid a white, perfect hand (ringless save for the 
plain circle of the wedding-ring) on each of the girl's 
slim shoulders. 

Grace's eyes filled. 

** Oh, mother — perhaps it is partly. But it's no hard- 
ship. I can't bear to think of taking luxuries that you 
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have to work for far away from us. It's bad enough 
to " 

'* ChOd ! do you want to break my heart, that you say 
such things ? My hfe may be hard in some ways, but only 
because it has to be lived apart from you two, who are my 
world, not because of any work I do. I have plenty of 
money for the few little ' luxuries,' as you call them, which 
you can never need, and the one pleasure I have in it is 
spending it on you. Will you remember this, and not hurt 
me so again ? " 

" Hurt you ? Oh, I would rather die than do that. 
But — but I'm a woman, now, dear. It may not seem so 
to you and father, because I'm your only child ; but you 
were married when you were just a year older than I — 
you've told me that — so at seventeen one can't be such a 
baby, after all ; and I'm old enough to help. / want to 
make money, too." 

'* Heaven forbid, my precious one, that it should be 
needful. You are our Sunshine, and that is enough. 
Now, say your prayers and go to bed like a dear child, 
and let me kiss you good-night, and * tuck you in.' While 
you finish undressing, I shall light the fire that's laid in 
that cold grate. No — not a word ! " 

Grace obeyed ; but when the candles had been blown 
out, and her mother was gone, she could not sleep. Sitting 
up in bed she could easily reach the desk, and lift the lid. 
She did this, and selected from the neat little pile of papers 
and " housekeeping books " inside, a blank envelope, 
unsealed. This she opened, and drawing out a slip of 
paper, began reading the printed paragraph by the flicker- 
ing light of the fire. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE MYSTERY IN BERKELEY SQUARE 

\MPBELL MoNTAULT resented the idea of mystery in 

)iise — the thought that anything could be happening 

his roof which was concealed from him. Murray, 

n Montault's maid, had neither the courage, the 

ice of mind, nor the resourcefulness which Nature 

jxperience had combined to give her aunt Notman. 

yroung woman, evidently at her wits' end, quivered 

)aled under the dominating ej^e of the old man. 

— a mystery, sir ? " she echoed his angry words, 

Tiering a little. " I'm sure there's nothing to call a 

jry. My mistress doesn't like being disturbed, sir, 
If 

k) and fetch something to force open the door," Sir 
)bell conmianded sternly, once again. " Say nothing 
y one : I don't want gossip in the servants' hall ; but 
I have not obeyed me and returned here in ten minutes 
what I want, you may consider yourself discharged." 

Jut my mistress, sir " 

'^our mistress is my daughter, and will keep no one 
s house whose presence is distasteful to me, you may 
id upon that. Now go. I will wait for you here." 
3 old man scarcely knew what he feared, yet a weight 
esentiment hung as heavily upon him as the dead 
•OSS round the neck of the ancient mariner. He felt 
)py and deeply injured by his daughter. Eveljm 
have guessed that Gerald Darke was coming, and 
ly made some plan to avoid him. Perhaps, without 
ng it, he himself had inadvertently let drop some 
n impressing upon her hi-* desire that she should look 
ularly beautifid to-night— at that ball to which she 
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had not gone. As he brooded upon the great change which 
had produced the cold, white " Snow Queen " of to-day 
from the happy, warm-hearted girl of eighteen years ago, 
Murray came back, a worried, self-conscious look on her 
wholesome face. 

*' Here, sir, is a key which — ^which I think might fit the 
door of my mistress' boudoir," she hesitated, timidly 
holding out her hand. *' I — found it downstairs." 

Sir CampbeU gazed keenly at the young woman, who 
blushed painfully under the piercing black eyes. ** What 
makes you think it might fit that door ? " he inquired, 
taking the key. 

** It — ^looks rather like it, I fancy, sir." 

" It is so like it that it fits perfectly, and — opens the 
door," sneered Sir Campbell. He did not believe that 
this similarity of keys was a mere coincidence. Either 
this was a duplicate, he said to himself, or it was the 
original key of the door, which Murray had secreted, 
pretending to have found it, in some indefinite pl!ice 
downstairs. She had seen that he did not intend to give 
up his point, and rather than that the lock should be 
destroyed and the door broken, she was ready in despera- 
tion to 5deld up the key. 

It had been Sir Campbell's wish to ferret out the mystery 
for himself — if a mystery really existed — then to return 
to Gerald Darke with whatever story it seemed wise to 
tell. But as the old man talked with Murray in the 
corridor — she turning towards the stairs, he away from 
them — he guessed by the sudden change in her face that 
something was happening which he did not see. He 
looked quickly over his shoulder and saw that Gerald 
Darke, having come half-way up the broad oak stairway, 
stood on the landing. Their eyes met, and the growing 
frown of annoyance on Sir Campbell's face was smoothed 
out at the sound of his favourite's anxious voice. 

** Do forgive me, Sir Campbell," Gerald pleaded. " You 
were away so long. I grew afraid that something dreadful 
had happened. I could not sit still waiting, down there 
in the hall. I could hear you speaking, though not the 
words, but your voice sounded excited. Tell me if Evelyn 
is ill, and then I will go away again." 
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" You needn't go away," returned the elder man, with 
a slight stiffness, bom of embarrassment. ** You have 
often been in Evelyn's boudoir in old days. You may 
come again now with me. She is not there. This woman, 
her maid, seems inclined lo make a secret of her mistress' 
condition." As he spoke, Sir CampbeU threw open the 
door of the boudoir, and switched on the electric light 
close by. " You can wait for me here, if you like. I am 
going to her own room to inquire how she is." 

Gerald Darke eagerly accepted the invitation. It was 
a long time since he had been in Eveljm's boudoir, a long 
time since he had seen Evelyn — more than a year. As he 
entered, he looked about him with veiled interest. For 
him, Evelyn Montault was the only woman worth consider- 
ing in the world. He loved her for her beauty and her 
pride, but most of all — ^if he had realized the truth about 
himself — he loved her because she was the one thing un- 
obtainable. As Sir Campbell went to the door which led 
in^o a small ante-room between the boudoir and the 
bed-chamber, Gerald Darke moved nearer to the fire- 
place. Mechanically he held out his hands to the dying 
blaze ; and so doing, saw something which drew his atten- 
tion. It was a little crushed ball of paper — apparently 
writing-paper — l5dng on the hearth, close to the heap of 
soft grey ashes drifted at the foot of the old-fashioned 
" fire-dogs." 

Gerald looked hastily behind him. Sir Campbell had 
knocked loudly and perfunctorily, passing through the door 
almost at the same instant. There was no danger that he 
would turn unexpectedly. He was putting on the light in 
the next room, and Gerald could hear him speak sharply, 
though in a low tone, to Evelyn's maid, who had gone with 
him, and who seemed to be protesting against something 
that he either did or said. For the moment, it was quite 
safe ; and, with a quickened beating of the pulses, Gerald 
stooped and snatched up the ball of paper. 

Anything which had been of enough importance, in the 
eyes of Evelyn Montault, to deserve cremation, was im- 
portant enough for him to preserve ; for it was a theory of 
his to bum only what was necessary to hide from prying 
eyes, and he judged others by himself. He was on the 
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point of opening out the crushed mass of paper, and 
examining it, when he heard a hurried murmur in Murray's 
voice, followed by a loud exclamation from Sir Campbell. 
Then, a second later, the door between the bedroom and 
the ante-chamber was slammed violently shut. 

Gerald Darke was now really startled. For a moment 
he forgot the paper, crushing it unconsciously in his clenched 
hand, his heart beating fast, his eyes on the closed door. 
He longed to run to it, throw it open, and demand to know 
what was the matter. Evidently something strange and 
alarming had been discovered in Evelyn's room. What 
could it be imless she were ill — fainting, perhaps ? 

He stole into the ante-chamber and bent down to the 
keyhole. 

'' Is it the first time that this has happened ? " he heard 
Sir Campbell ask. 

The maid murmured something inaudible in retiim. 

" Did your mistress receive any telegram ? " Sir Campbell 
went on. 

Again that aggravating indistinct murmur. 

Gerald would have given much to have heard the words, 
for Sir Campbell's answer piqued his ctiriosity more than 
ever. " How was that possible ? " was the sharp exclama- 
tion. But it was uttered dangerously near the closed door. 
Evidently Sir Campbell was coming out, and without 
stopping to hear more, Gerald hurried back into the next 
room. It was at this moment that he remembered the 
crumpled ball of paper he had picked up from the hearth. 
He had it still in his hand, but there was no opportunity to 
examine it now, and see whether he had chanced upon a 
discovery of importance or a mere scrap of waste paper, 
to be tossed into the fire. 

He had not left the ante-room too soon, for Sir Campbell 
Montault opened the door of his daughter's bedroom, and 
came, very slowly, with a weary or reluctant step — Gerald 
could not be sure which it was — into the boudoir. 
Is Evelyn iU ? " Gerald asked hastily. 
No. Not — actually ill," answered the elder man. 

But — I am anxious about her — exceedingly anxious. I 
— I don't like these headaches of hers. I am very sorry, 
very much disappointed for you and for myself, but it will 
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be impossible for me — er — to disturb her. You must not 
expect to see her to-night, Gerald." 

" She has gone to bed, I suppose ? " 

" She — er — ^retired immediately after returning from the 
Duchess of Birmingham's." 

'* In that case she must have thought me most selfish 
and inconsiderate," said Gerald. " But it is a long time 
since I saw her, and your saying that she generally sat 
writing or reading till after midnight, if she came home 
early, encotiraged my impatience. Do ask her forgiveness 
for me, when you see her again to-morrow morning." 

" It isn't your fault in the least, but all mine," insisted 
Sir CampbeU. *' I wanted you to surprise her. I suppose 
you'll be running down to see Lord Wrendlebmy to-morrow ? 
But on Monday you must lunch with us." 

Gerald replied that he would do so with great pleasure ; 
yet inwardly he was saying, *' Ah, so he wants me out of 
the way to-morrow ? He is sure that she will see me on 
Monday, but — she is to have a day's grace. Now, what is 
the explanation of the mystery ? Is she really ill, or " 

The question broke off in his mind like a snapped thread. 
He could find no other answer until he found a clue. But 
perhaps the clue he needed was in his hand. He saw that 
Sir Campbell Montault wished to be alone, and nothing 
suited him better, now that there was no hope of seeing 
Evelyn, than to humour the wish. They left the white 
boudoir for the smoking-room, but Gerald remained only 
for a few minutes. As soon as he could, with decency, he 
bade his old friend a sympathetic " au revoir** and went 
out into the street. Gerald had come to Berkeley Square 
in Sir Campbell's carriage ; now he walked. He was stay- 
ing for the nii^ht at an hotel, and had not far to go. But 
he could not wait even the few moments which would carry 
him to his own warm and well-lighted room, where his 
valet would have everything unpacked and in order. He 
stopped under a street-lamp and opened the crushed ball 
of paper. 

'* A telegraph form," Gerald Darke said, half aloud. 
" So she did receive a wire after aU 1 " 

His eyes flashed along the written words, which were 
intact, as the form was only crumpled, not torn. '* Both 
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well. Many thanks. Hope you can come on Saturday. — 
Justin and Grace." He read eagerly, wondering who 
Justin and Grace could be, and why, if Evelyn had answered 
the telegram by going to them, she had needed to make 
such a secret of the visit. But a glance at the address was 
disappointing, and bewildering, too. ** Mrs. Marie Notman, 
22A, King Street, Baker Street ! " he muttered ; " and the 
message is sent from Stoke Mendon. Now, those two 
names seem to suggest some memory to me. What is it ? 
Notman ? I know ! Evel}^ had a maid named Notman ; 
I am sure of it. I recollect her very well. She disliked me, 
and adored Roy ; but she stayed with Evelyn long after 
Roy's day. She couldn't have been Marie, though. That 
seems an unlikely name for her to have had. It's one of 
Evelyn's names I know so weU — Evelyn Constance Marie 
Montault ; and, by Jove ! Justin was among the half 
dozen names Roy rejoiced in. Rather a queer coincidence 
that this telegram should have been from a namesake of 
my dead cousin. Stoke Mendon, too," he reflected. 
" What do I know about Stoke Mendon ? I have it ! My 
memory seldom fails when it can do me a good turn ; I've 
trained it well. That groom Wade, whom I discharged 
because he drank, came from Stoke Mendon. I may be 
glad to have recalled that fact." 

Darke carefully folded up the telegram, placed it among 
some letters in a gold-monogramed pocket-book, and 
walked on, thinking busily. 

'* Why should a telegram addressed to Mrs. Marie Notman 
have been lying in the fireplace in Evelyn Montault's 
boudoir ? " he asked himself again and again, during the 
five or ten minutes he spent in walking on to his hotel. 

His rooms were on the first floor, the most desirable 
suite in the house, and, opening the door of his private 
sitting-room, he was surprised to see that it was already 
occupied by two persons — a tall, handsome young man, and 
an elderly woman with white hair and a dark, remarkable 
face, literally illuminated by a pair of great black, deepset 
eyes. 

The young man was Gerald Darke's private secretary; 
the woman was ToUemache, who had been for twenty 
years housekeeper at Wrendlebury Towers. 
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" What, Seaforth, you here still I " Darke exclaimed ; 
** and Tollemache. I did not expect to see you." 

There was keen suspicion in his eyes, for Gerald trusted 
no one, and there were reasons why it was strange to see 
these two together in conversation. 

As Darke uttered her name, Tollemache flushed darkly, 
as if she had been struck across the face. 

** I was in town on business," she answered with a dignity 
which would have better suited a countess than a superior 
servant, ** and, knowing of your expected arrival here, I 
called, hoping to find you. It was better that you should 
hear certain news concerning Lord Wrendlebury's con- 
dition before going to the Towers, as no doubt you intend 
to do soon. Your secretary kindly remained to tell me 
some details of your travels." 

" There was such a lot of letters waiting, Mr. Darke," 
said the private secretary, in a cultivated and charming 
voice, " that I decided it would be as well to attend to 
those I could answer in your absence, and have them ready 
for your approval when you should come home, but " 

" Thanks ; we will talk over all businesss on Monday, 
when I return from Wrendlebiuy Towers, where I shall 
spend to-morrow with my uncle," said Darke abruptly. 
** But you might come and see me to-morrow morning 
about ten o'clock, before I start." 

This was virtually a dismissal. The young man, who 
had a dark, clearly-cut face — the face of a soldier, though 
he was not a soldier — bowed, and took his leave. He 
was staying in the hotel, as he had been travelling abroad 
with Gerald Darke. 

Hardly had the door closed after the tall, strong young 
figure, when the housekeeper fell back, half fainting, her 
lips pale and parted. 

** What it is to have seen him again, after all these years, 
my blessed, blessed boy that I have worked for, sinned 
for — ay, and would sin for again ! " she breathed. 

Gerald looked at her coldly. ** He is not your son," he 
said. " Why these heroics for a nephew, whose life you 
chose to separate from yours for his good ? " 

" Is it possible you don't understand ? " cried the woman, 
h^^ ^-4 -Mr coming slowly back. ** Think of the past. 

B 
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We are cousins, you and I, though I am only a house- 
keeper." 

" In a place I got for you." 

" Because you wanted a spy. Well, you have had one." 

" Who has been weU paid for every service," 

" There are some services which can't be paid for— 
services which I would never have undertaken if I hadn't 
vowed that Hugh Seaforth should be brought up like the 
gentleman he is, if I gave my blood for it — ^if I stole for it. 
Think of the past, I say. Think what my beautiful young 
sister — his mother — ^was to me. In age, I might well have 
been her mother ; and, if I had been, I could not have 
loved her more. She ran away from the old farmhouse 
home to be married to some man as grand as you, perhaps 
grander — who knows, since his name remains a mystery ? 
I only know that she was married — there's no doubt of 
that. Some day he may be heir to a great name — ^not of 
this country. 

'' But you know the story now as well as I, and how I 
have slaved for the boy, that he might not be unworthy 
of a great destiny, if ever it came. It is eighteen years 
since I told you aJl this. My one joy was in knowing how 
clever the boy was — ^how well he got on at Eton and Oxford, 
and that it was I — I who sent him there. When I came 
to-night and saw him, it was a shock — ^but the shock of joy." 

" He certainly is a clever fellow," said Gerald, " though I 
took him abroad as my secretary only to please you." 

" You took him to please me ? You took him because 
you are afraid of me." Gerald started slightly, and his 
face grew pale. 

'* You have the best of reasons for keeping my secret," 
he said firmly. " What did you come for to-night ? " 

" There's strange news," replied ToUemache. " I 
thought you would want to hear." 

" Strange news ! " Gerald Darke echoed the house- 
keeper's words. He knew that she must mean news from 
Wrendlebury Towers ; and news from there was important 
to him. " Is my unde " 

ToUemache smiled contemptuously. 

" No ; Lord Wrendlebury is not dying," she went on, 
enjoying his chagrin. '' But he has become suddenly 
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almost blind. He must be operated on for cataract, if he 
wishes to regain his eyesight, so he has now been told." 

** This is your ' great news ' then ? " 

" Only part of it." 

" Will the operation be dangerous ? " 

" Not in itself. But his lordship is an old man. He was 
sixty when he suffered the terrible shock of losing his wife 
and son on the same night. You know how that aged him. 
He was like an oak tree shattered by a hghtning stroke. 
Now he is seventy-eight, and in spite of his pride, which 
keeps him from confessing weakness, he is very infirm. 
He will not die under the operation; but the London 
specialist he has had down within the past few days has 
warned him that he may sink afterwards." 

Gersld Darke showed keen interest. " My uncle has a 
great deal of vitahty ! " he said hastily. " I shall advise 
him to-morrow to submit to the operation. Life would be 
mtolerable, if he must continue to Hve in darkest night." 

Tollemache's lips curved to a sneer. 

'* I thought you would say that I " she ejaculated. " If 
he should sink, you might in time learn to be resigned. 
Meanwhile, his lordship is trying to arrange so that, while 
the night lasts, he may have some enjoyment in the dark- 



ness. 



You remember, perhaps, how fond he used to be of 
music, and how he loved, in old days, to hear his son play 
the piano, or the great organ at the Towers, or that splendid 
one in the chapel at Glynestre Castle ? He used to be 
perfectly happy to sit listening in the twilight, with her 
ladyship beside him ; and, if anything had gone wrong, 
it was the one thing to soothe his anger. After that dread- 
ful night, just eighteen years ago, he would never hear 
music ; but now the old longing has come back. He craves 
music, and he has put an advertisement in the London 
dailies for a young musician to come and live in the house, 
so as to be always ready to play and sing for him whenever 
he wants her." 
" Her I He has advertised for a woman ? " 
** Yes ! I suppose a man with a good tenor voice and 
a good touch on the piano or organ would remind h\m\fu\ 
much of the past. The advertisement hasn*t^gd^^ ||3f ^?^\ 
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with his lordship's name, or the name of the house. 
Answers are to be addressed to the papers, for of com^ 
it wouldn't be pleasant to have too many people caUing, 
and the best ones can be weeded out from the letters. 

" His lordship's secretary has been ill and away for a 
week. He did not wish to have a stranger in for such a 
short time ; and, now that he is such a recluse, and takes 
little or no interest in politics, there is not much secretarial 
work to be done. I offered my services, and they were 
accepted. You see, only a small staff of servants is kept 
now, and he has grown to depend largely on me for a good 
many things not included in an ordinary housekeeper's 
duties." 

" This is, indeed, strange news," said Gerald ; " I don't 
hke it. A designing young woman in the house might be 
dangerous to my interests — ^which happen to be your 
interests, too, since you are certain that I will keep my 
promise in the future as I have in the past ! " 

** I do not think you will cheat me of the reward of 
silence," said ToUemache. " As for me — you know now 
for whom I want money." 

" You have had almost two thousand from me already," 
Gerald reminded her irritably. " When I come into my 
own you shall have ten thousand more. I have promised. 
But, if some wretched, wheedling creature creeps into the 
house and persuades my imcle not only that she is an angel 
of light, but that he is not too old to marry — where are we 
then ? " 

" I should say there was little danger," returned the 
housekeeper. " Still, I agree with you that it is not a 
desirable move. We do not want outside influences round 
his lordship. So far, he has had the writers of three out 
of fifty letters down to see him, but disliked the persons 
very much. Two were rather of the music-hall order ; the 
other was prim and elderly, with a thin, high voice. His 
lordship wants a lady, and he wants a mezzo-soprano." 

" I hope exceedingly that he won't find a combination 
which suits him," said Gerald. " Luckily, he is certain 
to be hard to please, and few good musicians would care 
to shut themselves up in a country house with a gloomy- 
tempered, old, blind man. I am glad you came to tell 
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me these things, so that no surprises will be in store for 
me at the Towers. I suppose you go back early in the 
morning ? " 

"By the first down train, at 7.15. That is why I 
stayed when I found that you were out and likely to be 
late. Now I have finished, and I will go. I am stopping 
at a private hotel in Baker Street, which I always patronise 
for my few visits to town." 

" Baker Street I " repeated Gerald, remembering the 
purloined telegram, which the news from Wrendlebury 
Towers had caused him to forget. " Do you happen to 
remember a maid Miss Montault used to have, called 
Notman ? " 

" I remember her well. She was with Miss Montault 
at the Towers when — the tragedy happened. She had 
an intimate friend living on the estate, married to her 
half-brother Murray, who was head-gamekeeper at the 
time, if you recollect. Miuray's daughter, Notman's 
niece, is maid to Miss Montaiilt now, a good-hearted, 
stupid creature, with none of the * go ' in her that her 
mother, Janet Murray, and Notman had. Notman, I 
believe, lives in London, though I don't know where." 

" I have reason to think that she Uves at 22A, King 
Street, Baker Street, which is, perhaps, not far from your 
hotel." 

" Very likely. But where Notman lives is nothing 
to me. As you said, I am not an ' ordinary housekeeper.' 
She is of another class. I never liked the woman, and 
take no interest in her now." 

" But I want you to take an interest. Couldn't you 
put off your return to Wrendlebury for, say, a couple of 
hours, and call early in the morning at 22A, King Street ? 
1 should like you to mention that, quite incidentally, 
you had heard that a Mrs. Notman lived there, and 
thought you would like to see if it were an old acquaint- 
ance. I will pay you for this at the rate of ten pounds 
an hour ; that is twenty pounds for the slight service to me." 

" What is it to you, Gerald Darke, where Miss Mon- 
tault's ex-maid hves ? You need not hope to bribe her 
to give any information about her late mistress. She 
hat^ you in old days." 
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" I know that. It does not affect the question. Why 
I want to find out where she lives is my affair. I pay 
you for the discovery, as I have paid you before, 
generously. What is Notman's Christian name ? " 

" Martha." 

" Is she a married woman, with children ? " 

'* No ; Notman was her maiden name." 

** Had she a relative named Marie Notman ? " 

*' I am pretty sure she hadn't. I remember her saying 
in my hearing once that Murray, her half-brother, and 
his daughter, were the only relations she had in the world." 

** Well, will you go to King Street, and earn your twenty 
pounds ? " 

The woman reflected for a moment. The birthday 
of Hugh Seaforth was close at hand. She was accus- 
tomed to making remittances for his benefit through a 
curate in London, whom she had long ago chosen as the 
boy's guardian, and with whose family Hugh had spent 
his hohdays for years. 

The boy — now a young man of twenty-four — ^had been 
taught to believe that his benefactress was an aunt who 
lived in another country, and, though she equipped him 
for life with money and a splendid education, did not 
wish to see him. 

This deception well-nigh broke the woman's heart, for 
she had Hved for the boy since he had been given to her 
by his mother ; she had — as she herself said — sinned foi 
hun, and yet, for his sake, she must deny herself the joy 
of his gratitude and love. This was her punishment, 
and to her it seemed a grievous one ; but she bore it with 
outward stoicism. 

Now, his twenty-fourth birthday was near. He had 
pride in supporting himself on his salary as secretary, 
and he indulged in no luxuries. She knew that he had 
no good watch ; his guardian had told her that when she 
visited him to-day, and eagerly questioned him con- 
Qeming Hugh. 

With the twenty poimds she could buy a watch, and 
send it anonymously. *' From a friend, with birthday 
wishes 1 " Yes, she could write that ; and Hugh would 
wonder and be pleased, though he would never know. 
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" I will earn the twenty pounds," she said, aloud and 
abruptly. 

" Good ! " commented Gerald. " I thought you would. 
You are a mercenary creature, you know. Find out all 
about Notman. Do not ask in so many words, but some- 
how get yourself informed whether there is a woman 
called Marie living in the house. Whatever you do, 
don't excite suspicion that you have any secret motive. 
Use all your cleverness, and report to me at the Towers 
to-morrow afternoon. Now, it is late, and you had better 
be getting home." ' 

With scarcely a word at parting, the woman rose and 
went her way. 

When he was left alone, Gerald did not ring for his 
valet, who was always obliged to be up and ready for 
orders, no matter at what time his master chose to go 
to bed. He sat, thrown back on a sofa before the fire, 
smoking and thinking, not only of Evelyn and the tele- 
gram, but of the news from Wrendlebury Towers. 

He wished that he could dissuade his uncle from em- 
ploying a young woman as a resident musician. He had 
heard of such ill-assorted marriages as he had suggested 
to Tollemache, and as Lord Wrendlebury could dispose 
of his very large private fortune as he chose (the only 
son and heir being dead), Gerald could not afford to sneer 
at danger of the sort. 

Unfortunately, the ex-Prime Minister was exceedingly 
difficult to dissuade when he had resolved upon a course 
of action ; and as there would, undoubtedly, be many 
appUcants for such an agreeable post as that which was 
offered, some beautiful scheming girl might find a footing 
m the house, without Gerald being able either to prevent 
her from entering or from carrying out her designs. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AN APPLICANT FOR THE POST 

Grace Aylmer had read the printed words on the slip 
which she had cut from a newspaper so many times that 
she knew it by heart. Still, she read it again, as if with 
a new interest, late on the night of her mother's home* 
coming. 

" Wanted, in a country house, as resident musician, 
a young lady who sings weU, plays the piano and church- 
organ. Her duty would be to play several hours during 
the day, and sing in the evening to an audience of one. 
She must expect no gaiety, and would have much time 
to herself. Salary, two hundred pounds a year. Apply 
by letter, stating accomplishments, etc., to ' Glynestre,' 
DaUy Despatch:' 

Already five days had passed since Grace had first seen 
this advertisement, and cut it out. Because it hurt her 
so much that the best part of her mother's life must be 
given to the pubUc, and because she wanted to help and 
be a wage-earner, she had longed to answer, and offer her 
services as resident musician. 

Her only lessons had been given by her father, but, 
though he seldom sang, or even played to please himself, 
his knowledge of music was that of an artist, and he had 
told Grace how, long ago, he had had instruction for the 
voice, piano and organ, of men who were celebrities in 
their day. He spoke little of his past — strangely little — 
but that one bit of information he had given her casually 
one day. Her mother hked to hear her sing and play, 
and this made Grace feel very proud, for she knew that 
her mother must be a judge of excellence in music. 

71 
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Two hundred pounds a year seemed to the girl a great 
sum. She imagined herself mistress of it, spending no 
more than ten or twelve pounds on her own needs, and 
sending the rest home. Surely, with a hundred and 
ninety poimds, apart from what her father had, it might 
be possible for her mother to give up her concert engage- 
ments and come to Uve at home. Then how delightful 
it would be to know that this happiness came through her ! 

Grace did not sleep that night. She. thought a great 
deal, and prayed a good deal, too, asking for some sign 
from Heaven, if possible, to tell her whether it would be 
wrong to leave home secretly, even if it were for her 
parents' good. She knew very well that, if she showed 
this slip of paper, which she had treasured, and asked 
if she might answer it, they would not give her permission. 
No matter how hard the poor mother might have to work, 
no matter how cruel the continued separation, they would 
keep her happy and sheltered at home. They would not 
let her go out into the world. 

Early next morning she was up, sitting at her desk 
writing the letter which, though it had seemed easy, 
proved hard to compose. In the end it was a simple 
production, almost childlike, though Grace wrote a pretty 
and firmly formed hand for so young a girl. She merely 
stated that she had a mezzo-soprano voice, which had 
been well cultivated ; that she had sung in the choir for 
two years, and sometimes acted as organist in church ; 
that she thought she could play the piano well enough 
to give pleasure ; that she had never left home, but that 
she should be glad of this engagement because it was 
necessary for her to earn money, and that she would at 
least do her best. The one servant of the household, a 
woman growing old now in the service of the family, was 
only just down, and stirring about with preparations for 
breakfast, when Grace slipped out of the house to post 
her letter. 

If it had not been for her mother's presence the day 
might have seemed long, but as it was it passed all too 
quickly. Very early on Monday morning the little electric 
brougham stopped once more at the vicarage gates, and 
after an eight o'clock breakfast the beautiful woman in 
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the daxk-green travelling dress was whirled away. Had 
this not been her custom, Grace would have thought it 
odd that her mother must go at such an hour, when her 
duties as a singer would not begin till evening. Once 
she had begged Marie with tears to stay longer — on!\' 
a little longer, but the answer had been that there was 
work to be done in the daytime, too — work which 
could not be neglected ; and never again had Grace com- 
plained or asked questions. 

Often Grace ran up to her room and cried after her 
mother had gone, not quite knowing when she would be 
able to come back ; 6ut to-day she did not cry, because 
her heart was beating with secret excitement and hope 
that she would be able presently to create a magic change. 
By this time, she said to herself, the letter was at the 
newspaper office. It would be called for or posted soon, 
no doubt. Next morning she might have an answer. 

She had not given the vicarage as her address, or men- 
tioned that her father was vicar of Stoke Mendon, because 
to have done so would have seemed to her like trading 
on her father's profession. Besides, she was not sure 
that she would confide her family history to her employer, 
if she were favourably answered. 

It might be that it would not be fair to her own deai 
ones to do so, since she would leave home — ^if she did leave 
— secretly and without their permission. When the 
employer saw what a young girl she was he might blame 
her parents for letting her go, and she would not wish 
such undeserved blame to reach them. 

Exactly how she should manage to maintain such a 
reserve she did not know ; but it was not necessary to 
think much about it until she had received a reply to her 
letter. This was to come addressed simply to " Miss 
Grace Aylmer, Stoke Mendon." But would it come ? 

She did not want to receive a letter at breakfast, lest her 
father should remark it, and on Tuesday she was dressed 
and down by half-past seven, at which time the postman 
might be expected. 

Standing at the dining-room window, throwing cnmibs 
to the birds, she saw the postman open the gate, and, 
with a fast-beating heart, stepped out through the long 
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window to meet him before he could reach the door and 
knock. 

There were some papers, the usual morning letter for 
the vicar, and — yes, one for '* Miss Aylmer," addressed 
in a strange hand. 

Breakfast was at eight, and there was time to run to 
her own room and read the letter. 

" Lord Wrendlebury thanks Miss Aylmer for her letter," 
she read, " and thinks it possible she may be suitable for 
the position he offers. He would be glad if Miss Aylmer 
could call on him at Wrendlebury Towers, near Wrendle- 
bury, Hertfordshire, on Wednesday afternoon, when 
he hopes that Miss Aylmer will kindly sing and play to 
him. If she could wire the time of her arrival, Lord 
Wrendlebury would be glad to send and "have her met 
at the railway station." 

Grace gazed at the letter, half frightened. It seemed 
alarming to her that the position for which she had applied 
turned out to be one of such importance ; but then, she 
told herself, she might have guessed, by the generosity 
of the salary offered. 

How could she go to this grand place, which she had 
never heard of, and be inspected, perhaps found unsatis- 
factory, and sent home again ? In her doubt and distress 
(for this was an affair of deepest seriousness to her), she 
turned to the Help which never fails in time of trouble. 
It seemed to her that if she prayed, and afterwards felt 
a strong impression that this plan was an unwise one, 
and should be given up, she must take it as an answer. 

But such an impression did not come. She rose from 
her knees, still feeling that, if it were possible, she must 
go to Wrendlebury Towers. 

The only way to do this was to leave home at night, 
trusting that Lord Wrendlebury would engage her. She 
could not go, return again, and then start out a second 
time. If Lord Wrendlebury sent her away, she must try 
to find work somewhere eke, for, once she had put her 
hand to the plough, there was no turning back. 

She had longed for this chance to be of use, but now 
that it had perhaps been given to her, she almost wished 
that it had not come. It was terrible to think that this 
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was her last day at home, for months — maybe for 
years. 

Perhaps, if Lord Wrendlebury accepted her services, 
and she wrote home to tell the whole story of what she 
had done, and why, he would be unwilling to grant her 
holidays. Still, even so, she could be happy if she knew 
that her father and mother were together. 

So the day passed. The vicar had writing to do that 
evening, having been out among his people all the after- 
noon ; and soon after dinner bade his " Sunshine " good- 
night. He laid his hand on her bright hair and kissed 
her on the forehead, but the girl slipped her arms round 
bis neck and clung to him closely. 

" Good-night, dear — good-bye I " she said softly. Then, 
before he knew what she meant to do, she kissed his hand, 
and ran quickly out of the room. 

" Poor child t " he said to himself, " she is homesick 
for her mother. It's hard — terribly hard ; but what can 
we do ? " 

Afterwards he remembered that kiss, and the glistening 
drop on his hand. 

* « • • • 

Hugh Seaforth had been asked to go to the station at 
Wrendlebury, and meet the Miss Aylmer to whom he had 
written for Lord Wrendlebury. 

His services as secretary had been lent to the ex-Premier 
for a fortnight, until Lord Wrendlebury's own secretary 
should be well enough to take up his duties again. And 
the young man was not sorry for his change of work. 

It had seemed a great thing for him, on coming down 
from Oxford— uncertain as to his future career, yet anxious 
to work and cease being dependent on the mysterious, 
unseen relative to whom he owed everything — to be 
offered a secretaryship with a successful diplomat and 
politician like Gerald Darke, and he had enjoyed seeing 
the world in the society of such a man. 

But the more he had known of Gerald Darke the less 
be had liked him. 

There were things which Darke had done which seemed 
actually dishonourable in Hugh's eyes, though to his 
employer they were apparently a matter of course. 
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As secretary, it was impossible for him to protest ; 
and for several months he had been torn between his 
sense of gratitude to Darke for employing him, and his 
conviction that he could not in honour carry out all the 
instructions so carelessly given him. 

Just at the time when he had been ready to tell Gerald 
Darke that he could act as his secretary no longer, he had 
been bidden to Wrendlebury Towers. 

Hugh had never seen Lord Wrendlebury, but he was 
a student of contemporary history, and he knew that as 
Premier of England the man had been very great. 

He was glad to think he could be of use to him ; and 
then, when he had seen the weary, proud old face, with 
its keen eyes dimmed, and its frame of snow-white hair 
and beard, his heart had been stirred with loyalty and 
pity. 

This was the third day that he had been with Lord 
Wrendlebury, for he had been wired for, and had arrived 
on Monday. Now, here he was at the station, ready to 
perform a service not exactly to be counted among a secre- 
tary's duties, but willingly undertaken to please the sad 
old man who lived in a darkened world. 

Many letters had come from women, young and middle- 
aged, who wanted the position Lord Wrendlebury offered, 
but the writer of a simple little note from a country village 
had been the only one asked to call, since Hugh's arrival, 
and he wondered what she would be like. 

As he wondered, the London train ran alongside the 
platform, and three or four men and a girl got out. The 
men walked confidently away from the train, evidently 
knowing the place, but the girl hesitated, and looked 
wistfully about. 

It must be Miss Aylmer, Hugh decided ; but he had 
imagined a little, plain wisp of a creature, and this was 
the loveliest girl he had ever seen in his Ufe. 

For some reason, which he did not understand, Mr. 
Darke was exceedingly interested in this experiment of 
Lord Wrendlebury's, and had made Hugh promise that 
he would write, when a young woman had been actually 
engaged for the position, to describe her appearance and 
general characteristics. Hugh remembered this promise 
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now, and somehow — ^he could scarcely define why — 
regretted it. 

He walked quickly to her, taking off his hat, and asking 
her if she were Miss Aylmer. 

When she had said " yes," rather timidly, he hastened 
to explain that he was acting as Lord Wrendlebmys 
secretary, and that, when her telegram had come from 
town, he had been asked to meet the train and explain 
things to her a Uttle before she should arrive at the Towers. 
The weather was so bright and pleasant again that Lord 
Wrendlebury had sent an open carriage. He hoped that 
she would not mind, and that she would let him show her 
the way to it. 

Grace blushed so vividly that the tears were forced to 
her lovely eyes. 

I — I — must look after my luggage first," she faltered. 

Oh, I don't mean to take it up to Wrendlebury Towers 
with me ; I want to leave it in the station cloak-room. 
There's only a bag, but it was put in the van. I — ^had 
to bring it, and if Lord Wrendlebury doesn't want me, 
I can take it back with me. But if he should, I can stay." 

Hugh was siuprised, for this visit was intended by 
Lord Wrendlebury merely to give him an opportunity 
of hearing what the girl, whose letter had pleased him, 
could do. Her blush and look of distress made him sus- 
pect something strange, and he wondered if, for any 
reason, this beautiful child (she seemed Uttle more) had 
been compelled to leave her home and go out into the world. 

He guessed that she depended greatly on Lord Wrendle- 
burys favourable decision, and he found himself hoping 
ardently that her musical accomplishments were as perfect 
as her face. He would pity her so much if she were to 
be sent away by the stem old man whose failing eyes 
could scarcely see her loveliness, that he did not know 
what desperate thing he might not be inclined to do. 

He arranged that the bag should be kept in the cloak- 
room until called for, and took Grace to the carriage 
which was waiting outside the country station. ** You 
are prepared, then, Miss Aylmer, to stay on from to-day, 
if Lord Wrendlebury should ask you to do so ? " he said. 

" Yes,'* Grace answered frankly. " That is what I 
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hope for. If not, I don't know what I " She stopped, 

and bit her lip. 

Hugh could not help feeling very curious. The girl 
was so beautiful, so young, so evidently a lady brought 
up delicately, that it was extraordinary she should have 
been allowed to come to a stranger's house alone. He 
feared that her sentence, broken in the middle, would 
have been, if finished : " If not, I don't know what I shall 
do ; " but he dared not ask que; tions. Everything now 
depended upon Lord Wrendlebury, and his impression 
of her. 

They drove in at the great wrought-iron gates, with 
their high stone pillars, topped with carved dragons, 
centmies old. As they came in sight of the house the 
girl exclaimed with deUght. " I have never seen any- 
thing so beautiful," she said. " I could be happy in 

such a place, if — ^if I had not " She stopped again, 

and there were tears in her eyes. 

Hugh had to be silent, or seem obtrusive ; but as the 
carriage stopped before the door she looked up at him 
wistftdly. " It is stupid," she half whispered, " but 
I'm frightened. Is Lord Wrendlebury very severe, very 
critical ? " 

" He may seem formidable to you at first sight, but he 
is lonely and sad, and almost bhnd. You must be sorry 
for him, not afraid," Hugh answered kindly. 

" Almost blind ! " Grace echoed. " Oh, I am so sorry ! 
I didn't know. I shall not be afraid now ! " 

" I will take you to him ! " said Hugh. " He asked 
me to do that. You see, he has nobody with him but 
me, and his housekeeper, and a few servants." 

" Has he no wife, no children ? " the girl asked in a 
subdued voice, when a footman had opened the door and 
they had passed into the house. 

" Don't you know the sad story, then ? I thought 
every one had heard it ? " 

"No I I know nothing of Lord Wrendlebury. I 
never heard his name until I had the letter which yoi 
wrote for him to me." 

" You didn't know that he had once been Prime 
Minister of England ? " 
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No ! Not even that." 

He has had a sad life. He loved his wife very dearly, 
and his only son. They both died on the same night, 
eighteen years ago. He has hved alone ever since. But 
this is the door of his study, where he likes best to sit. 
I am sorry I have made you look so sorrowful ! " 

Hugh opened the door. " Lord Wrendlebury," he 
said, " I have brought you Miss Aylmer. Shall she come 
in?" 

Twilight was beginning to fall, and shadow i gathered 
thickly in the room, like crowding ghosts of the past. 
Out of the shadows a voice answered : *' Yes, let her 



come." 



Grace saw a taU, carved chair, a bowed white head, 
which seemed to concentrate the few last rays of daylight 
in the sombre room. She was no longer afraid, nor even 
self-conscious, but only very pitiful for this old and lonely 



man. 



I have come to sing and play for you, Lord Wrendle- 
bury ! " she said, simply, moving nearer. '* I will try 
hard to please you ! And I hope I can." 

The white head was suddenly Ufted. The old man 
bent forward in his chair, a hand tightly pressed on either 
of the carved oaken arms. 

" That voice I " he ejaculated. " It is an echo of the 
past. Who are you ? Who sent you here ? Seaforth, 
ring for lights — ring for lights 1 " 

Grace Aylmer had wondered fearfully what would be 
her reception at Wrendlebury Towers, but her wildest 
imaginings had pictured nothing like this. She stood 
speechless, looking involuntarily to Hugh Seaforth for 
help. 

It was a sweet, childlike look, and Seaforth's heart 
answered with a quickened beat. At that moment, if 
such a sacrifice had been needed, he felt that he would 
gladly have given his life to protect that young, friendless 
girl, standing timidly there in the twilight. 

On his way to touch the bell, according to the request 
made in Lord Wrendlebury's sudden excitement, he 
passed close to Grace, and said : 

" Don't be frightened. Miss Aylmer. I think that 
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Lord Wrendlebury must mean that you remind him of 
some one he once knew. But he will be sure to tell you." 

" I'm afraid I startled you,** said Lord Wrendlebury 
after a moment to the girl, with a gentle graciousness 
he did not often use, especially of late years. " But 
indeed you also startled me somewhat. Your voice 
almost exactly resembles that of one who was once very 
dear to me. Would you mind coming a little nearer ? 
Perhaps Mr. Seaforth has told you that I am nearly blind. 
I should hke to see your face, though it can be but dimly 
at the best." 

Grace went to him, and stood, flushing faintly, as the 
sombre, deep-set eyes of the old man studied her face. 

It seemed to her that he grew pale ; but, she told her- 
self, he had been pale before, and the change might have 
been only the effect of the light. 

" The face is like, too, and the eyes might be his eyes, 
when he was a boy,*' she heard Lord Wrendlebury murmur. 
Aloud, he said : " It is very strange that you should so 
strikingly resemble in voice and person a — relative of 
mine, who is dead. Aylmer — Aylmer ! I have never 
known any one of that name. But — but it is not impos- 
sible that, through marriage, there might be some distant 
kinship. Have your people always lived where they do 
now ! " 

" Ever since I was bom," answered Grace. " But I 
am sure, Lord Wrendlebury, that there can be no relation- 
ship between your family and mine, for I never heard 
your name until I received your letter in answer to mine. 
If we had been even the most distant connections they 
would have been sure to bring up a name like yours some- 
times at home." 

" I suppose it can be no more than an accidental like- 
ness," said the old man, with a sigh. " Yet it is won- 
derful — wonderful ! But I must not forget that you 
were going to let me hear some music. You will have 
tea first, and then " 

" Oh, please, I would rather not have tea," pleaded 
Grace, whose heart was beating so fast that she knew it 
would be impossible to eat or drink. " I should like to 
play for you now, if you wiU hear me.** 

F 
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" There is a music-room, where you could no doubt 
do yourself more justice," said Lord Wrendlebury ; " but, 
as you see, I have had a small piano brought in here, 
where I best like to sit, and I shall not ask you for any 
ambitious efforts this afternoon ; a simple ballad or two 
will please me best." 

Without a word Hugh Seaforth went to the beautiful 
little grand piano, which stood not far away, opened the 
cover, and set the music-stool in the right place. He 
saw that the girl was very white now, and trembling ; 
and he knew instinctively that even reassuring words 
were better not spoken ; but, as she sat down, he ^ve 
her a look, straight in the eyes, which said " Courage I " 

She sat for a moment in silence, her httle hands upon 
the ivory keys. Somehow, she felt that Lord Wrendle- 
hury would rather she chose a ballad without consulting 
him, and she paused, thinking over the songs which her 
father liked best. Then she began a quaint and plairtive 
prelude — ^an old baUad, which her father had learned 
as a boy, and often sang, sitting like this in the twilight. 
It was called '* Douglas Gordon," and so vividly did the 
picture of her father's figure, and dear, melancholy profile, 
silhouetted against the study window at home, rise before 
her eyes, that tears stimg her lids, and her lovely voice 
— ^honey sweet and velvet soft — took a slight tremolo, 
which added to the pathos of the air and words. 

As she sang, there was dead stillness in the room, save 
for the dropping of a cinder in the fireplace ; but, as the 
exquisite tones died into silence. Lord Wrendlebury 
ejaculated, " Great Heaven, child I There is more than 
a coincidence here. That was his song, and his mother's 
song. It was always for the twilight. Who are you, 
you hving mystery, who has come to me eighteen years 
after ^ And who sent you ? There is some purpose 
in your coming — some purpose in it aU ! " 

** God's purpose, perhaps, Lord Wrendlebury," an- 
swered the girl bravely. " There was certainly no other. 
No one sent me to you ; it was as I told you in my letter. 
I read your advertisement. It was necessary for me to 
leave home and earn money. I scarcely expected to 
hear from you, for you must have had so many applicants. 
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As for this song, I have known it since I was a baby. My 
father taught it to me, and many others. ShaU I— sing 
again now — something else ? " 

" No — no ; not yet. I must ask you more questions, 
and you must answer me, if you want me to offer you 
this position in my house," returned Lord Wrendlebury, 
unconsciously at his sternest and most formidable. " Who 
is your father ? I wish you to tell me aU about 
him." 

Grace hesitated ; and Hugh Seaforth, who stood near 
the piano, saw the slim, girlish figure quiver, saw the 
beautiful eyes dilate, and the soft lips shut together firmly. 
He would have given anything to help her ; but he knew 
that his interference at this moment would do more harm 
than good. 

** Lord Wrendlebury," the girl said steadily, " I do 
want you to offer me the position, but only if you think 
I am worthy of it, and you would care for my music. 
If it has to depend on what I can tell you of my father 
I must give it up, I fear. I know you will think that 
strange, and I am very sorry ; but I can't help it. Not 
that there is any mystery; please believe me, there is 
not. I am not mysterious at all ; but it is on account 
of my circumstances in leaving home that I feel I must 
not talk to you much about my people or myself. I wish 
I could make you understand how it is ; but I see now 
how hard — perhaps impossible — it is to do that. I didn't 
stop to think of it enough beforehand. You see, I am 
so used to being taken just on trust, that I did not realize 
how different it would be in trying to find a place where 
I could earn my own living. I thought, if you hked my 

music But now I realize there must be more, and 

that it is not likely you will care for me to stay, since I 
cannot give you ' references,* and all that." 

Care for you to stay ? " the old man repeated dreamily. 
But you did not come now to stay. You came to play 
and sing for me, and then to go home, until it should be 
time to return, in case everything were satisfactorily 
settled between us." 

" No, Lord Wrendlebury, I shall not go home, if you 
don't want me." 
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" Where then, if I may ask so much, you extraordinary 
young lady ? " 

*' To another place." 

" But — was it your intention to stay here, from now 
on, if I wished you to take the post ? " 

" Yes. It seemed the only way." 

" And if you stop I am not to ask you any questions 
about yourself ? " 

" I see now, it was ridiculous to hope it ; but " 

" Nevertheless, I am ready to make the bargain. I 
will do as you say : * Take you on trust.' I want you to 
stay. Will you do so ? " 

To Grace, who had lost all hope, this request (made 
with a kind of proud humility which was touching in so 
old a man — ^a man who had been so great) seemed almost 
too good to be true. Her eyes turned questioningly to 
Hugh Seaforth, and again the look in his reassured her. 

" I don't know how to thank you enough, Lord Wrendle- 
bury," she said. ** Surely you can't decide yet ? You 
have only heard me sing one song. You don't even know 
that I can play the organ, which was one of the essentials, 
I imderstood, from your advertisement, and " 

** I have heard all that I need to hear. I want you here 
— ^in my house." 

As Grace had sat down to the piano, she had sent up 

a little wordless prayer for help. Now, she thanked God 

for the answer. 

« * * * * 

Meanwhile, in the housekeeper's cosy sitting-room, 
Tollemache was writing a letter. She was a woman of 
strong nerves ; but, as she sat at the old-fashioned secre- 
taire, every hne of her body expressed nervous excite- 
ment. There was no name at the top of the page on 
which she wrote. The letter began abruptly. 

" An extraordinary thing has happened," were the first 
words, written unsteadily and in haste. ** According 
to your instructions, I found means to see the meeting 
between his lordship and the new applicant, who arrived 
to be inspected to-day. The only way in which I could 
do this safely was to go through the rooms of her dead 
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ladj^hip, closed these eighteen years. I took the key 
from the curtained door in the study, which leads, by 
a short passage (as you may remember) to her ladyship's 
boudoir. No one ever goes there but Lord Wrendlebury, 
and he very seldom, perhaps only on the anniversary 
of the night you know. I knew when the girl was expected ; 
and having been into the closed rooms in the morning, 
to unlock the bedroom door, so that I could pass through 
that way, I took up my station in the passage between 
the boudoir and study, a few minutes before she could 
arrive and be presented to his lordship. Very cautiously 
I unlocked and opened the door (curtained on the study 
side), having oiled the lock and hinges, with a feather, 
in the morning. With the door ajar, I could peep out 
from behind the portiere, and see all that went on, without 
fear of being seen. 

** My object was, as you know, to see the young woman, 
observe her reception by Lord Wrendlebury, judge, to the 
best of my ability, as to her fascinations and her capacity, 
and report to you. I did not share your alarm on his 
lordship's account, as it did not seem to me that there 
was a girl or woman on this earth dangerously attractive 
enough to be the old man's second love. Still, you were 
anxious, and it was my business to warn or reassure you, 
according to our agreement. 

" My nephew had been asked to go to the station to 
meet the young person. They arrived together. The 
room was in twilight. Hidden in shadow behind the 
tapestry, I looked out ; and as the girl came in, for the 
second time in my life, my nerves got the better of me. 
You will remember the first time, it was just eighteen 
years ago. Having gone through that, I have been sure 
of myself ever since ; but pride comes before a fall. It 
was exactly Uke seeing a ghost. Despite the dusk I could 
see the girl's face clearly. She is the hving image of what 
the Honourable Royal Atherton was when he was a boy. 
There is a portrait of him, taken at thirteen or fourteen, 
which stands now in what is caUed the ' lumber-room,' 
in one of the towers. The picture is turned with its face 
to the wall. You know it, no doubt. It used to hang, 
before the tragedy, in his lordship's study. This girl, 
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if she had her curly, yellow-brown hair cut short, and 
was dressed in boy's clothes, might have sat for that 
portrait. 

" You may think I imagine this ; or that, at least, I 
am exaggerating. But I assure you, it is not so. There 
could not be a more striking resemblance, and, to crown 
all, the voice is as much Uke your dead cousin's as a young 
girl's voice can be like a man's. Perhaps it is even more 
like her ladyship's ; for you will remember how often 
people used to remark the resemblance, in tone and in- 
flexion, of the Honourable Royal's voice to his mother's. 

" To prove that I am not a victim of disordered nerves, 
I have only to describe the effect of this apparition upon 
his lordship. The instant the girl spoke, he cried out in 
amazement that her voice was ' an echo from the past.' 
Much disturbed and excited, he caUed for lights, that his 
half-blind eyes might see the face which matched the 
voice. 

" The girl sang exquisitely, and like a bom artist, I must 
admit, though with perfect simpUcity. What do you 
suppose was the baUad she selected ? No other than 
* Douglas Gordon,' which his lordship used to love when 
his son sang it, all those years ago. She would have 
melted a heart of ice, the way she sang it. In spite of 
myself, I warmed to her, and felt the tears spring to my 
eyes. 

'* This is now the situation : She is engaged, and is 
actuaUy to take up her residence in the house at once. 
This looks curious. I have received instructions from 
his lordship to have the suite known as the ' rose rooms ' 
prepared for her ; and the footman who brought the. 
message said that luggage was to be sent for to the station. 
There is something odd in all this, is there not ? What 
does the likeness mean ? Who is this girl who calls herself 
Miss Aylmer, and sings, in Royal Atherton's voice, his 
song, in his father's house ? I do not understand it all ; 
but this cannot, it seems to me, be entirely accidental, 
and vaguely I scent a mystery, which may mean — I do 
not know what it may mean, but I tell you the story of 
this day for what it may be worth. 

" As to your fears for your future interests with your 
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uncle, I begin to think that they may be justifiable. If 
you recall the ' rose rooms/ you will know that, for a 
young girl occupant, they are the most desirable in the 
whole house. They were, indeed, the ones given to Miss 
Evel3m Montault when she used to run down to the Towers 
for a visit during her engagement to the Honourable Royal. 
They have also been occupied by a princess ; now they 
are put at the service of this Miss Aylmer, whoever she 
may be. 

" Evidently, a fancy value is already attached by his 
lordship to this Miss Aylmer, who appears quite a child, 
and cannot be more than seventeen at most. 

" My advice to you is to come down and see for yourself 
whether I have made this event appear of too much im- 
portance. — Yours faithfully, "A. Tollemache." 



CHAPTER IX 

GERALD DARKE FOLLOWS THE CLUE 

Before returning from town to Wrendlebury, ToUemache 
had accomplished the errand on which he had sent her, 
and earned the promised twenty potmds. She had called 
at 22A, King Street, and discovered that Notman, Evelyn 
Montault's former maid, actually Uved there, taking in 
lodgers. Notman herself had come into the room where 
ToUemache had been shown in to wait. She had seemed 
surprised, almost startled, to see the housekeeper from 
Wrendlebury Towers. But this effect had gone as quickly 
as it came. Notman had been civil and agreeable, had 
asked after I-ord Wrendlebury', and had appeared anxious 
to know how Mrs. ToUemache had learned her address. 

To this question ToUemache had rephed that she was 
not quite sure who had told her. It might have been 
somebody in the viUage at Wrendlebury, or possibly it 
might have been Miss Montault, who had come down 
several months ago with her father to spend an afternoon 
with poor Lord Wrendlebury. Could it have been that ? 
ToUemache meditated aloud. No doubt Miss Montault 
knew Notman's address, and stiU conmiunicated with her 
sometimes ? 

This Notman admitted to be true. She even confided 
to ToUemache that it was through Miss Montault's gener- 
osity that she had been able to take the house in King 
Street, in which she was doing exceedingly weU. AU her 
rooms were let at present, and, indeed, were seldom empty. 
At this point ToUemache had thought she saw her way 
to gaining the piece of information which she had been 
specially employed to glean. With an air of friendly 
interest she inquired about the lodgers. What sort of 

88 
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people were they ? The drawing-room floor was the most 
important, of course. Now, what kind of tenants, for 
instance, had Notman for her drawing-room ? 

At this question something of the woman's first em- 
barrassment came back, though she was evidently making 
an effort to keep it down. 

She said quickly that there was a lady who kept on the 
drawing-room floor as a permanency, though she lived 
mostly in the country, and came seldom to King Street. 

She was a good tenant, and paid well, though she was 
much away, which, of course, saved trouble. 

*' Is that the lady who is a relation of yours ? '* inquired 
Tollemache, watching Notman's face. 

** Now, whatever made you think of that ? " ejaculated 
the latter. 

" I must have heard it, when I heard about you having 
this place," returned the housekeeper placidly. " I^t me 
see, was the name Marie — Marie Notman, or something of 
that sort ? " 

Flushed and flurried, the ex-lady's maid returned that 
the name was correct, but that, as this distant relative 
had come up in the world, she did not care to have the 
relationship talked about. 

" I thought I remembered hearing you say once that 
you had no relatives ? " said Tollemache. 

" Oh, but this is so distant, it would not have occurred 
to me to speak of it," Notman replied. ** Besides, it is 
only by marriage." 

After this, she had rushed hastily into descriptions of 
her other tenants, and ToUemache was of opinion that it 
would be unwise to force her back to the subject. All this 
information she had faithfully conveyed to Gerald Darke, 
and he was more puzzled than before. 

Evelyn Montault's coldness, not only to him, but to 
other men, some of whom were the most eligible in Europe, 
seemed unnatural to Gerald, as if there must be some strange 
secret behind it. 

She had not been a cold girl, but sweet, impulsive, and 
warm-hearted. 

Her beauty had not waned as she grew older. Indeed, 
she was now the glorious, perfect flower promised by the 
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bud, whose loveliest petals had been folded when he knew 
and coveted her first. 

She was more admired, more sought after now, than she 
had been eighteen years ago. There was no other woman 
in England so beautiful, so desired ; and she had refused 
every one. 

She went out muc*h in society, because it pleased Sir 
Campbell that she shomld do so ; but she appeared so in- 
different to all that gave ll'^^r beauties pleasure that she 
had been given the name of tfre " Snow Queen." 

If there were some secret reaicjQn for this indifference of 
hers, Gerald Darke wished to knovu; it. He did not agree 
with those who believed that the pretty romance of having 
lost her handsome yoimg lover when^^she was eighteen 
was enough to account for the change .i^ ber. Girls of 
eighteen forgot. She had lived the best y^pars of her life 
since then. \ 

Sometimes Gerald had fancied that Evelyi4 niust have 
met and loved some other man since Roy's cJ'^^^"7"Somc 
man whom it was impossible for her to marrj\ owing to 
circumstances which were for him to discover. \ ^^ there 
were a secret of this kind, which Evelyn hid t^°^ ^^ 
world, and, if Gerald Darke could seize upon it, JU^ would 
have her in his power, and be able to make his owiV^?"'^- 
Those terms would be a marriage with him as the pV^^ ®^ 
his silence. 1 

These ideas had hovered vaguely in his mind for p^^^^ 
like pale moths that flit through the night ; but sinf® ^ 
visit to Sir Campbell Montault's house in Berkeley Sci^^^^» 
after leaving Lady Mellish's ball, he felt that he was cf^.^^ 
point of catching one of these moths by its fluttering ^^ings 
and piercing its body with a sharp pin. v 

The thought that he was so near success, yet so i mad- 
deningly remote, tortured him. He was constantly tr 5^6 
to see where the connection came in between certain ^pcts 
and certain events which hinted at something strange ' ^^^ 
hidden. If he could only link them together, he sa^^ *o 
himself, the secret would be his — ^for he was almost • sure 
now there was really a secret. 

There had been Sir Campbell Montault's agitatic>n and 
his feeble excuses. There had been the torn and cn^nipled 
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telegram on the hearth in Evelyn's boudoir: there had 
been the Stoke Mendon address of the sender; the fact 
that the telegram was not for Evelyn herself, but one Mrs. 
Marie Notman, of a house in King Street ; last of all, there 
had been Notman's evident embarrassment at seeing the 
housekeeper from Wrendlebury Towers, and her reluctance 
to answer questions concerning her supposed relative, who 
sometimes occupied the drawing-room floor. 

His first plan was to watch Evelyn herself, and see 
whether she went to King Street : though, if she had, it 
would have proved little, since Notman had been a valued 
maid, in whom she still took an interest. But then, Gerald 
reflected, he might discover that she met there the mys- 
terious man for vliose sake she had forgotten the long-dead 
Roy. In th*. case he would be able to follow the man 
*' ' ' ^l details concerning him. 

aeveral days had passed, and Evelyn apparently 
cne Ufe of other popular beauties. Gerald lunched in 
.cierkeley Square on the Monday after his brief " duty visit " 
to his uncle at the Towers, and found her the same coldly 
gracious, splendidly beautiful woman whom he had left 
a year ago. He mentioned his caU on Saturday night, and 
trusted that she was quite recovered from her headache, 
his eyes upon her as he spoke, but she neither flinched nor 
changed colour. He contrived to draw the conversation 
to past years, and asked her what had become of that '' nice 
creature, Notman," whom be remembered so weU as her 
maid. 

Without so much as the flicker of an eyelash, Evelyn 
answered that Notman had now set up successfully as a 
lodging-house keeper. Evidently that fact was no secret 
from Sir CampbeU. 

Gerald had ther inquired whether there were rooms in 
the house which would suit him, as he was tired of hotel 
life, and was waiting for chambers in the Albany, which 
he could not have until the spring. • - 

But Evel3m had only laughed, and repUed that poor 
Notman's house was not half grand enough for him. It 
was quite middle-class, though good of its kind. And, 
besides, she beUeved the best rooms were taken permanently 
by some connection of Notman's. 
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There was, or Gerald imagined it, a defiant sparkle in 
her glorious eyes, when Evel}^! said this ; and revenge- 
fully he determined that, in spite of her, he would become a 
lodger in Notman's house. Disguises were simple enough, 
and imless he stumbled upon the truth in some easier 
fashion, he would certainly adopt this plan and wait 
developments ; therefore it was lucky that Seaforth was 
out of the way. 

Meanwhile though, he actually himg about in Berkeley 
Square after dark, on nights when he had no excuse to be 
near Evelyn, to spy upon her movements. The only reward 
he had, however, was to see her go out, looking radiant, 
and accompanied by her father. 

It was after three nights of this discouraging detective 
work that he caUed to mind one fact which he had tem- 
porarily lost sight of in the press of other things ; the fact 
that a groom once in his employ had come from Stoke 
Mendon, the place whence the mysterious telegram had 
been sent to '* Mrs. Marie Notman." 

Gerald remembered the connection between Wade, the 
discharged groom, and Stoke Mendon, because the man 
had professed to have been trained at some celebrated 
racing stables not many miles from that village, otherwise 
unknown to fame. He did not know what had become of 
Wade now, but it could do no harm to write, addressing 
him at Stoke Mendon. 

Fin«^y he did concoct a letter, but being a cautious man, 
he desired that the name of Gerald Darke, the ex- Viceroy 
of India, should not be mixed in any shady affair which 
might end in blackmailing, if the man were revengeful or 
malicious. 

He therefore wrote briefly, in the third person, to say 
that if Wade wished to hear of something to his advanatge, 
he might apply to Mr. George Denham, Vine Street Post 
Office. 

This letter was posted ; and the next day, when Darke 
sent a district messenger to inquire, there was an answer. 
Ben Wade wrote from Stoke Mendon, to say that he was 
staying with his mother, and " out of a job." He could 
call on Mr. Denham at any time, provided that he could be 
sure that it would be made worth his while. 
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With this communication still mianswered, Darke visited 
a famous costumier, and bought all the materials for dis- 
guise, which his experience in amateur theatricals in former 
days had taught lum how to assume without help from a 
professional. 

He gave his valet two days' holiday, and (keeping on 
his rooms at the hotel) went out, in the dusk of approaching 
evening, dressed like a grey-haired schoolmaster. In his 
hand he carried a small bag, and taking a cab he drove to 
22A, King Street. If he could get nothing there he intended 
to try for rooms in the neighbourhood ; but he was fortu- 
nate. 

The maid who came to the door was " not sure, and would 
call the mistress." Notman, summoned by her servant, 
looked at the caller without a gleam of recognition. She 
had only, she said, a bed-sitting room at the top of the 
house, but if the gentleman were a bachelor perhaps he 
might put up with it. 

GeraJd replied that it would suit him very weU, and gave 
his name as Mr. George Denham. He engaged the room 
for a week, paying in advance, as he had no luggage but a 
handbag. 

Having arranged this matter, he wrote to Ben Wade, 
enclosing half a five-pound note, and saying that the other 
half would be presented when it was applied for in per- 
son. 

He made an appointment for Wade to call as early as 
possible next day ; and it was when the latter had arrived, 
and reached a somewhat interesting point in the conversa- 
tion, that the unsuspecting Notman knocked at the door with 
a letter just brought by the postman for " Mr. Denham." 

Gerald knew instantly that this letter could only be 
from Tollemache, for expecting to hear news of impor- 
tance — ^he had wired to her : " Address for next few days, 
George Denham, 22 a. King Street, Baker Street." 

" Excuse me for a moment," he said politely to Wade ; 
" I must glance at this before going on any further." 

What he read astonished and disconcerted him ; for it 
was a letter written by Tollemache directly after Grace 
Aylmer's appearance at Wrendlebury Towers ; and the 
news was made more strange, the whole mysterious affair 
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more complicated, because Wade had just mentioned the 
name of Ayhner at Stoke Mendon. 

Gerald had catechised him as to the gentlefolk at Stoke 
Mendon, promising to pay weU for information which he 
wanted, he casually explained, for a legal case. 

Wade's eyes had flashed curiously when Gerald had 
shown sudden interest in the description of the beautiful, 
imknown lady who occasionally visited at the vicarage 
at Stoke Mendon : and Gerald, noting the flash, had in- 
stantly veDed his emotion. 

He gave Wade not only the missing half of the bank-note, 
but a couple of sovereigns as well, which he called a retain- 
ing fee ; and Wade willingly agreed to remain at Stoke 
Mendon for the present. He was unobtrusively to watch 
the vicarage, and when the lady arrived he was to tale- 
graph to Mr. Denham at Vine Street Post Ofl&ce. 

When Ben Wade had gone, and Gerald was alone, he 
read the letter from Tollemache carefully for the second 
time. She was right, he said to himself, it would be better 
to go to the Towers, and judge for himself of this Miss 
Aylmer's likeness to the dead Royal Atherton, and the 
danger of her presence in Lord Wrendleburys hous?. 
Then, if the woman had not exaggerated, not only must he 
find out all about the girl, but — ^in some way she must be 

got rid of. 

* * * m * 

Grace had never seen such beautiful rooms as those that 
were given to her at Wrendlebury Towers. Brought up 
as she had been at the simple httle country vicarage, to 
live in such a magnificent house, surrounded by wonderful 
gardens and acres upon acres of park, seemed like some- 
thing in a dream. Always she had the feeling that she 
would wake up and find herself at home again. 

She would have preferred unpacking for herself, but a 
maid tapped at the door, and said that it would now be 
part of her duty to wait upon Miss Aylmer. 

Timidly Grace questioned the yoimg woman. Could 
she teU her whether she was to dine in her own sitting- 
room, or would she be obliged to go downstairs ? 

*' I was to say to you, miss," replied the maid, " that his 
lordship asks you to dine with him and Mr. Seaforth." 
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The girl had read in story-books about people who dined 
from gold plate, but she never expected to be one of them. 
Nevertheless, she was rather surprised at herself, to find that 
she was not in the least overawed at the grandeur of the 
vast dining-room and the glittering magnificence of the 
table. After the first moment of surprised admiration, she 
felt curiously at home, as if, in some other state of exis- 
tence, all these splendid surroundings had been happily 
familiar to her. The girl wished more than ever that she 
had with her one of the pretty white dresses which her 
father loved to have her wear ; and she fancied that Lord 
Wrendlebury's half-blind eyes peered from imder their 
heavy brows disapprovingly at her high, dark frock. 

After dinner, he asked if she were too tired to play for 
him ; and when she answered that she was not tired at all, 
he proposed to Seaforth that they should follow Miss 
Aylmer at once to the music-room, where he had ordered 
lights and fire. At ten o'clock she was thanked with real 
gratitude, and told that she must now go to rest ; she would 
never be required later. 

Grace supposed this meant that Lord Wrendlebury was 
weary, and would himself retire to his own rooms, but he 
went no farther than the study, leaning on Seaforth's 
arm. Once there, the secretary was asked to touch the 
bell, and then was practically dismissed. As he bade the 
ex-Premier good-night, a footman answered the bell, and 
Seaforth heard Lord Wrendlebury give orders for the house- 
keeper to be sent to him. 

ToUemache came gladly, hoping that Lord Wrendlebmy 
would now let drop something of interest concerning the 
mysterious girl for whom the habits of years were being 
upset. 

" Have you seen the young musician. Miss Aylmer ? *' 
was the fii^t question, a^ed abruptly, when she had pre- 
sented herself ; and a gleam of satisfaction at this opening 
shot from Tollemache's black eyes. 

" Yes, your lordship," she answered. ** I knocked at 
Miss Aylmer's door, to inquire, just before she went down 
to dinner, whether she had everything in her new rooms 
that she could wish for, as it was your order that she should 
be made comfortable in every way." 
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" Ah ! '* ejaculated Lord Wrendlebury. " I sent for you, 
ToUemache, to give you a somewhat curious commission. 
My eyes do not serve me well of late, as you know ; but 
I am not blind yet, and I can see that Miss Aylmer did not 
wear a dinner-dress suitable to a yoimg girl of her age. I 
dislike dark colours. I wish everything to be light and 
bright about me. 

** The thing I have been thinking of I cannot manage 
myself, but I want it done, and I want it done well. It is 
my wish that Miss Ayhner should be provided with such a 
wardrobe as a young lady should have for a country house. 
You have seen her ; you have a quick eye, and can judge 
her figure well enough to go to some good place in London 
and order half a dozen frocks for her, such as can be bought 
ready made, and altered to fit if necessary. 

'* Let several be white, or of light colour, and four or five 
must be evening dresses, with everything necessary to 
match. Go up to town by a morning train, get these things 
as best you can, sparing no expense, buy a handsome 
travelling-box to put them in, bring aU back with you in 
the afternoon, and have the box with Miss Aylmer's name 
and the initial * G ' painted upon it, taken to her bed- 
room. 

** There it must stand when she goes up, after an hour of 
music with me at tea-time ; the key in the lock and every- 
thing ready, so that she may choose out a dress for dinner. 
Nothing must be said to her. I want her to have a sur- 
prise ; and she is not to be told to whom she owes it." 

** Very good, your lordship," said Tollemache, with out- 
ward calnmess. 

** Here is a cheque written out by Mr. Seaforth, and signed 
by me, for a hundred and fifty pounds," said Lord Wrendle- 
bury. ** I daresay the things will cost that, and I had not 
as much ready money in the house this evening. Now, 
that is aU. Please send me my man." 

Tollemache's lips became a thin line as she murmured 
a submissive answer, and, taking the cheque, moved softly 
from the room. 

One who had loved or really pitied Lord Wrendlebury, 
would have seen something strangely pathetic in the lonely 
old man's thought for the young girl who had won him 
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through her likeness to his dead son. But the pathos of the 
situation was lost upon Tollemache, who scented danger 
to all her cherished plans. Personally, she had no love 
for Gerald Darke, despite the fact that the same blood ran 
in their veins ; but success for him meant success for her, 
and alwa}^ had, since they two had begun to make common 
cause. 

She did not want money for herself. All her ambition 
was for Hugh Seaforth, to whom she was— only the house- 
keeper at Wrendlebury Towers. To her he was every- 
thing ; but her love brought little peace or sweetness into 
her troubled life. For his sake she acknowledged fiercely 
to her own heart there was nothing she would not do. She 
had sinned for him already, beyond God's pardon, she 
believed, and so had become hard and callous to aU that 
did not concern Hugh. Sometimes she thought that, to 
save him from poverty or sorrow, she would conmiit even 
more heinous crimes. 

" After aU, Gerald Darke was right," she said to herself, 
as she left Lord Wrendlebury's study. " The old man is 
in his dotage. He thinks now that he is interested in the 
girl because she is like his son; but for aU her innocent ways 
and her sweet voice, and her childish face, there can be no 
doubt that she is an adventuress. By this time shQ must 
have seen her power over the foolish old man ; she will use 
it to the full, and presently she will have only to lift her 
finger to become the second Lady Wrendlebury. 

*' Then some mad will may be drawn up at once, and 
good-bye for ever to Gerald Darke's chances. Inheriting 
the estates that go with the title, without his lordship's 
private fortune, would do him almost more harm than good, 
and he would certainly not be able to keep his promise to 
me. That means that Hugh would have nothing. I will 
not bear it ! There must be some way out I " 

Next morning she obeyed the orders she had received, 
and went to town ; but her first thought was not for Lord 
Wrendlebury's commission. 

She dared not call on '' Mr. George Denham," living at 
22A, King Street, lest Notman, already anxious, should 
suspect a plot of some sort, but she sent a note by mes- 
senger to that address, which arrived not long after 
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her first letter, posted at Wrendlebury late in the after- 
noon of the day before. This second communication sug- 
gested Gerald's coming to meet her at a restaurant in the 
Strand, where it would be safe to have a talk. 

He answered the note in person, and Tollemache was 
able to put him in possession of aU the new developments; 

" I had a presentiment that this foolish advertisement 
of my uncle's would breed mischief," he said. " But who 
could have guessed that it would be fulfiUed so soon ? 
Something ought to be done to stop the mischief from 
growing, or it will presently be too late." 

" Something must be done," echoed the woman. 

'* You have thought — what it should be ?" He wished 
her to be the one to make suggestions ; then she would be 
more than ever in his power, in case of trouble. 

" We might begin by trying " Tollemache bent 

forward and lowered her voice. No one was near, but 
for such a suggestion as hers a whisper would be safest, 
in a desert. 



CHAPTER X 

WHILE THE MOON SHONE 

Dusk had fallen again in the study at Wrendelbury Towers. 
It was just four and twenty hours since Grace had arrived, 
and already she felt as if she had known for years the moody 
old man who was alternately so kind and so stem, but 
always sad. There was peace in her heart now, for she 
felt sure that her coming to this house had been blessed ; 
and she had written home a loving letter to tell her father 
that she was safe, on the way to making so much money 
that soon mother might stay at home with him, and that 
she was as happy as she could be without her two dearest 
ones. 

" I am a sort of resident musician in a beautiful house 
which belongs to an old, old gentleman, who is nearly blind, 
and has no longer any pleasure except music," she wrote, 
*' I think I must not tell you quite yet where the house is, 
or what is the old gentleman's name, for I am afraid that, 
until you have grown very wise and resigned to my being 
out in the world, flying with my own grown-up bird wings, 
instead of hopping about the home-nest like the fledgling 
you think me, my darhng, you would come rushing after 
me, and insisting on taking me back before I've made that 
fortune. But soon — soon, you shall know all. Meanwhile, 
please don't worry, for there's nothing to worry about, only 
to be glad of ; and please, please forgive me. If I seem 
to have done wrong, I have meant to act for the best and 
because of my great love for you and mother. I feel that 
God is watching over me, and that He sent me here." 

Her time had been her own all day until five o'clock, when 
she had been sent for to Lord Wrendlebury's study. Tea 
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had been brought in, and then she had been asked for some 
music. For an hour she had played and sung the simple 
ballads of which she had an almost inexhaustible store ; 
but as a silver-voiced clock melodiously chimed the hour of 
six, Hugh Seaforth, who had been sitting on the other side 
of the room, crossed to her. 

" You must be tired," he said ; " and see. Lord Wrendle- 
bury is asleep. That will do him good. I believe he is 
in the habit of lying awake half the night f It is quite safe 
to stop now ; he won't wake, I'm siure. WiU you come to 
the bow-window over there, where I've been sitting ? The 
moon is just tising over the great beeches in the park, and 
the light on the half-frozen lake looks as if King Arthur's 
magic sword were being drawn down into its depths." 

Grace gave a look over her shoulder at Lord Wrendle^ 
bury, who sat in his big chair too far away to be disturbed 
by the low murmiu: of their voices. 

She rose from the piano, and in another moment the girl 
and the yoimg man were standing in the huge bay window 
through which Roy Atherton had gone eighteen years ago, 
to the lake that now lay bright under the moon. 

" How beautiful it all is ! " whispered Grace. "And yet 
there is something sad in the beauty — sad and chilling to 
the heart." 

" Is it possible you have heard the story of that merciless 
water ? " asked Hugh. 

Grace glanced up at him in surprise. 

There was no Ught in the room save that of the fire, and 
her face was like an angel's, he thought, in the pure rays 
of the moon. 

" No, I've heard no story. Tell it me," she said. 

" It is too sad to tell, unless you already know some- 
thing. I'm sorry I spoke." 

" But we can't always be merry," said Grace. " Was ' 
some one drowned there ? " 

" Yes, Lord Wrendlebury's son. It is of this son you 
remind him — the son when he was a young boy, bright and 
lovable, before evil entered into his heart." 

" Evil ? " echoed Grace. 

" Yes ; at least so Lord Wrendlebury beUeves. Some- 
how, I have always thought there must have been some 
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terrible mistake. You see, I have only lately come down 
from Oxford — ^about a year ago — and my college is the 
same as Royal Atherton's, Lord Wrendlebury's only 
son. 

" There's one dear old chap — a glorious fellow, a clergy- 
man — and he often talks of * poor Roy/ as he calls him. 
He won't hear it said that Royal Atherton could have 
tried to kill his father, even in a fit of temporary insanity — 
which was the best that most of his friends could say for 
him. I beUeve he came down here, alter Atherton was 
drowned, and Lady Wrendlebury died from the shock of 
some dreadful scene between father and son. Lord 
Wrendlebury had been seriously wounded, and his son was 
foimd in the room with a knife in his hand, but this good, 
loyal old friend tried to persuade the father that there had 
been a mysterious plot of some sort— even he couldn't 
suggest what — that Roy had died innocent, that his mem- 
ory was to be revered, not execrated, and that some day 
the truth would yet come out." 

** And did the clergyman persuade Lord Wrendlebury ? " 

** No, unhappily not. Remember, it wasn't only the 
supposed sin against himself which he resented so bitterly, 
but the death of his wife, whom he adored. He said it was 
well that Roy was dead, or he should have been pursued 
without pity, and put in prison for as many years as a judge 
could be found to give. As it was, nothing was done, for 
Roy, innocent or guilty, was drowned in that lake on the 
night when all the lights went out from Wrendlebury 
Towers." 

" And I look like him ? " 

" As like as a young girl can be to a man. Your eyes 
might be his, as I'^e seen them in an old photograph at 
Oxford. There are, doubtless, pictures of him here, unless 
they have been destroyed ; but certainly they are hidden 
out of sight." 

" Yet Lord Wrendlebury doesn't seem to hate me for 
the likeness ? " 

" On the contrary, it has thawed him — changed him 
completely. You probably represent to his mind the 
happy days before trouble came." 

" How terrible if the son had \yeen innocent ; and how 
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unhappy it must make Lord Wrendlebury to hate one who 
was once dearly loved i I cannot imagine that. I couldfCi 
believe evil of anybody I had known and loved." 

" Nor L" 

As Seaforth looked down at the girl's flower-fair face, 
so purely impassioned, he knew himself suddenly. He 
knew that he loved her, and would always love her, though 
a Uttle more than twenty-four hours ago he had been 
ignorant that she was in ^e world. 

" If only / could influence him to believe that he had 
made a mistake, or, at least, to give his dead son the 
benefit of the doubt," Grace went softly on. " It would 
be a mission worth having. Do you think it would be 
possible for me — ^me, whose face you say is so like the 
one he once loved ? " 

" Try, when the time comes, if it ever does, and you 
can seize the opportunity 1 " exclaimed Hugh, fired to 
enthusiasm. 

" I will ! " answered the girl. 

When Grace went to her rooms to dress for dinner, 
which was at eight, Emily the maid was there. 

" Yoiu: large luggage has come on from home, miss," 
she said. '' Shall I impack it, and lay you out a dinner 
dress?" 

My luggage from home ? " repeated Grace bewildered. 
This big trunk, miss, with your name on it," said 
Emily, indicating a very handsome new travelling-box, 
evidently made by sonie famous firm. '* I noticed the 
key was in the lock, so I thought you had perhaps been 
up and put it there, so that I could unpack. But I didn't 
quite like to begin without asking you." 

** Thank you, Emily," replied Grace, *' but I can do 
everything for myself." 

Emily was on her way out of the dressing-room, where 
the box had been placed, when she saw that the white 
Persian cat, which was the property of the housekeeper, 
had followed her in. 

** Puss, puss ! " she called impatiently, but the cat 
did not seem inclined to obey ; and the maid was on the 
point of snatching it up, when Grace pleaded that it might 
be allowed to stay. 
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" It is rather like my own cat," said she, with a faint 
sigh of home-sickness for the dear vicarage, and every one 
and everjrthing there. " Mayn't it stop with me ? I 
will let it out when I go down to dinner." 

Somewhat mollified by the girl's gentle manner, Emily 
said that the cat might remain. 

As soon as the maid had gone and closed the door, 
Grace flew to the mysterious box. Yes, there was her 
initial, and her name — *' G. Aylmer." It must have been 
intended for her ; but who could have sent it ? 

This was the most curious thing in the world, for it 
was impossible that the dear people at home could have 
foimd out her address. 

She turned the key in the lock, and threw up the cover. 
At the first glance inside she gave a cry of astonishment. 
There was a tray, filled with beautifiil underclothing of 
lace and nainsook ; there were silk petticoats and silk 
stockings, and two embroidered satin boxes, which looked 
as if they were meant to hold handkerchiefs and gloves. 
Half the tray, with a covered top, held two pretty hats, 
one dove-grey in colour, the other black. Feeling more 
than ever that she was living in a fairy story, Grace lifted 
out the tray, and, underneath, surprise after surprise 
awaited her. There was a charming grey frock, which 
one might wear to church, even in the country ; there was 
another darker one, and the rest were for evening. Alto- 
gether there were half a dozen dresses — that is to say, half 
a dozen mysteries, for Grace could not imagine who had 
bestowed them upon her. 

She wondered and questioned herself in vain. Then 
suddenly the blood sprang up to her face. 

" Oh, can it be that Lord Wrendlebury, bUnd as he is, 
noticed that I wasn't properly dressed — that he knew I 
had only a handbag with me — ^and that he has sent for 
these beautiful things because he can't bear to have 
people unsuitably dressed about him ? " 

The idea hurt her at first, but soon she had remembered 
poor Lord Wrendlebury's great age, his infirmities and 
afflictions, his great loneliness, which she had come here 
to lighten, and his pathetic attachment to her. 

** How ungrateful I am ! " She scolded herself. ** If 
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this is really his thought, I should love him for it, instead 
of being vexed. How could he or any one eke have 
managed it all so quickly, though ? He will be disap- 
pointed if I don't come down to dinner in one of these 
lovely frocks, for if he has done this, that is what he must 
have wanted. I will put on the prettiest of all — provided 
it fits." 

The " prettiest of all " in Grace's eyes was a " picture " 
dress of thick, creamy Liberty satin, made in the Empire 
style, with a girlish-looking girdle of turquoise passe- 
menterie belting the short waist. There were full bishop 
sleeves of some gauzy stuff, studded here and there with 
turquoises like those in the girdle. 

Hastily Grace threw off the dark tweed frock which 
she had worn all day, and presently was ready to try the 
evening-gown. She had been at the mirror rearranging 
her hair in a way her mother had taught her, and her back 
had been turned to her new finery. The white dress she 
had laid over a chair, and now she exclaimed reproachfully 
at the Persian cat, which had jumped up on it, and stood 
calmly moving its soft feet up and down on the delicate 
gauze sleeves in a quaint way that cats have with some 
materials which please them. 

" Oh, pussy I " cried Grace, flying to the rescue of the 
gown. 

But before she had reached it the great white Persian 
uttered a shrill mew of intense pain or fear. Leaping 
from the chair, it gave a bound towards Grace, its gleaming 
eyes fixed upon her as if in an agonizing appeal for help. 
But it came no farther. Falling over on its side, the beauti- 
ful animal quivered violently all over, and then lay still. 

Shocked and bewildered, Grace stood stiU, looking at 
the creature for a moment, expecting to see it move again. 
But the fluffy white mass lay absolutely motionless ; and 
when the girl had approached timidly she saw that it 
was dead. 

Tears rose to her eyes. She loved animals, and hated 
to see them suffer. This Persian beauty had suffered 
anguish for a few seconds — there could be no doubt of that, 
though Grace was at an utter loss to guess what had caused 
the spasm of pain, and the sudden snapping of the poor 
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little life. It must, she supposed, have been a fit of some 
kind, but the cat had appeared perfectly well only a 
moment before. Now a slight foam had gathered at its 
tightly closed mouth ; and already the golden gleam 
of health had faded from the round, yellow eyes ; they 
were dim and staring, and aU four legs were stiffly out- 
stretched, the clawr unsheathed. 

As Grace knelt he 'essly smoothing the dead animal's 
white fur, her attention was attracted to one of the out- 
stretched forefeet. On the pink velvet cushion made to 
sheath the clav^ was a single spot of blood, no bigger 
than a pin's head. 

Seeing this, it flashed into the girl's head how the cat 
had stood daintily lifting its paws up and down on the 
thin gauzy sleeves of the new white dress. Perhaps, she 
thought, there had been a needle or pin caught in the 
gauze, and the point had penetrated the Persian's foot ; 
but, even so, a prick in the fleshy part of the paw could 
scarcely account for the almost instant death of a healthy 
animal. 

She went to the chair where the gown was, the sleeves 
crumpled from the rough treatment they had received as 
they lay folded one over the other. No pin or needle was 
visible, but Grace took the dress up, and carried it to the 
light. Then, with a quick throb of the heart, she dis- 
covered, embedded in the gauze, a long, slender thorn, of 
a kind she did not recall ever seeing before. 

It was so fastened in the material that the point pro- 
truded inside the sleeve. The cat's weight and restless 
movements had pressed it through the gauze to the outside 
again, so that it caught the sleeve together a little above 
the elbow. The sharp point must have gone deeply 
into the cat's velvet paw, which was quite enough to account 
for the cry of pain and the leap from the chair, but not to 
account for the subsequent spasm and death, rmless the 
thorn were of a peculiarly poisonous nature. 

Grace was too tender-hearted to rejoice in her own 
safety at the cat's expense, but she could not help thinking 
with a tremulous sensation of awe, that if the poor Persian 
had not jumped on to the chair with the dress, she might 
no longer be in this world. In putting on the sleeve she 
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could scarcely have failed to scratch her arm with the 
thorn, and as it appeared to be so charged with venom 
that it had killed an animal proverbiaUy hard to destroy, 
she could not have escaped harm. 

Grace had been brought up not to fear death ; to regard 
it as a " crossing over " to find another, fuller life than on 
this earth. But she was very young, the world was all 
before her, and she did not want to die yet. 

A little prayer of thanks went up. And then the 
girl felt guilty that she should be thinking of herself, 
and not of the innocent creature whose death had saved 
her life. 

How had the thorn found its way into the dress ? Of 
course, it had not been placed there on purpose. She 
dismissed that thought even as it flashed into her head. 

Altogether the affair was very, very strange. She 
must tell some responsible person how the cat had died, 
and perhaps, after a time, the mystery of the poisonous 
thorn would be explained. 

The girl hurried across the room, rang the electric beU, 
and sent for the housekeeper. 



CHAPTER XI 

A WARNING 

The housekeeper had been in a strangely restless mood 
since her return from town, late that afternoon. She 
could settle to nothing. When Emily knocked at the 
door of her sitting-room she was ostensibly studying a 
curious httle book which, at sound of the knock, she 
quickly slipped underneath some papers on her table. 

" What is it ?" she asked abruptly, at sight of Emily. 

" Miss Aylmer wants to know if you will come at once 
to her room," announced the maid, flurried by the house- 
keeper's sharp manner. 

ToUemache's dark face looked suddenly paler and 
sadder than before. Her skin looked the colour of old 
wax. 

" What does Miss Aylmer want of me ? " she demanded. 
" Is she iU ? " 

" I don't know, ma'am," replied Emily. " She did 
seem a Uttle upset and odd, now I think of it. She just 
put her head out of the door, to speak with me, as if she 
didn't want me in the room ; and she was as white as 
your handkerchief." 

Tollemache got up slowly. For an instant she sup- 
ported herself by the back of her chair, for her knees 
shook under her, and she was a heavy woman. 

" I wiU go to her," she said. 

Emily thought that " Mrs. Tollemache " must be very 
tired after her long day in town, for she had never seen 
her look so " queer " ; but she stood in wholesome awe 
of the housekeeper, and ventured to make no comments, 
even sympathetic ones. 

At the door of Grace Aylmer's bedroom Tollemache 
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paused for a moment. Mentally and physically she was 
strong ; but the thought of what she might have to see 
on the other side, and all that might come afterwards, 
gave her an emotion of bodily illness. She soon recovered 
herself, however, and knocked, scarcely expecting an 
answer. 

** I wonder," she was saying to herself, " if she chose 
that dress for to-night ? If she did, the hand of Fate is 
in it. Sooner or later it had to come." 

As the answer came, a slight shiver ran through the 
woman's body. 

Grace opened the door, and, seeing who was there, 
asked the housekeeper to come in. 

The girl had put on a dressing-gown ; and as Tollemache 
entered her great black eyes swept a stealthy, questioning 
glance round the room. She saw the white satin gown, 
with the turquoise trimming, and she saw her Persian 
cat lying dead on the floor. 

*' What has happened ? " she asked sharply. 

Grace told her exactly what had taken place, and ex- 
pected to see the woman show some grief for the death 
of her pet. But ToUemache's face remained expressionless, 
as she listened in silence while the girl told the strange 
story from beginning to end. 

When it was finished she smiled grimly. 

** Let me look at the thorn," she said. 

Grace obeyed, and Tollemache took the thin, whitish 
spike from her. 

" It is absurd," sneered the housekeeper, " to think 
that the cat can have come to its death from a thing like 
that. No doubt it had been poisoned before coming into 
your room, though the effect appeared to be so sudden. 
The cat had been poaching lately, and the keepers have 
taken a dislike to it. Very likely one of them had put 
poison in the woods, as his lordship has forbidden the use 
of traps." 

" I am glad if you think that," said Grace, " because 
I felt that poor pussy's death was partly my fault. I 
asked Emily to let it stay with me. It certainly does seem 
a more reasonable explanation, but I should like to keep 
that thorn, if you will give it back to me, please." 
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Tollemache gave the girl a keen look. 

" Why should you want to keep such a thing ? " she 
asked. 

" I should like to show it to Mr. Seaforth. He under- 
stands a great deal about chemistry and botany, and 
could perhaps tell quite surely whether the thorn is poison- 
ous or not." 

The housekeeper's answer was to fling the thorn into 
the fire. 

" It is much better there ! " she exclaimed ; adding 
crossly : ** Mr. Seaforth has more important things to 
attend to than such childish nonsense as that ! " 

Grace gazed at the rude old woman in amazement. 
No one had ever spoken to her so roughly before, and the 
housekeeper's churlish disregard of her expressed wish was 
almost insulting. 

" You had no right to do that," she said. " If the 
thorn belonged to any one, it was certainly mine. You 
have prevented me from showing it to any one — I cannot 
see why — but you shall not prevent me from describing 
the whole afiair to Mr. Seaforth, and, if he thinks it of any 
importance, to Lord Wrendlebury." 

ToUemache's skin of old wax turned suddenly crimson. 

" You shall do nothing of the sort ! " she ejaculated. 
" I will not have either of the gentlemen troubled with 
idle gossip." 

She drew closer to Grace, and towered menacingly 
over her. 

** Understand me once for all/' she went on, in a low, 
hissing voice ; " when I say I wiU not have a thing it is 
not safe to do it. You are nothing more nor less than a 
kind of upper servant in this house, and as such you come 
under my jurisdiction. If you knew anything about 
great houses, which it is easy to see you do not, you would 
know that without telling. You are being spoiled by 
his lordship's over indulgence ; but you had better be 
careful. If you attempt to set yourself up above me I 
will have you turned out of this house in disgrace." 

** I think," said the girl gently, though something in 
her blood tempted her to haughtiness and anger, ** that 
you mistake your place and mine ; but I do not care to 
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discuss the matter. I am very sorry about the poor cat. 
Will you take its poor little dead body with you ? " 

ToUemache stooped and picked up the ball of white 
fur. Then, with it in her arms, she turned again upon 
Grace. 

" Remember," she warned the young girl, " I have 
forbidden you to annoy his lordship or Mr. Seaforth with 
your chatter about poison. If you had a grain of sense 
you would have seen that his lordship is a nervous man, 
and that such talk might be injurious to him. As to BIr. 
Seaforth, he would think you a fool to imagine such 
ridiculous things. You had better dress for dinner, and put 
all such sensational trash out of your mind." 

Grace went downstairs slowly, and as she reached the 
great hall, ofi which the dining-room opened, she met 
Lord Wrendlebury leaning on Hugh Seaforth's arm. 
Hugh's face lighted up with admiration and something 
like surprise at sight of her in her dazzling dress. 

Nothing was said about the dress dming dinner, and 
ToUemache, who made an excuse to slip into the butler's 
pantry once to listen for a moment to the conversation, 
was reUeved to hear Lord Wrendlebmy telling anecdotes 
of long dead celebrities whom he had known. He had not 
been known to talk so cheerfully for years, and there could 
be Uttle doubt that the change was due to Grace Aylmer's 
presence. This was ominous ; but it was better hearing 
than a discussion such as the woman had half-feared. 

After dinner there was to be music in Lord Wrendle- 
bury's study, and coffee was to be served there. 

Grace was on the point of opening the subject which 
had been burning upon her lips for so long, when the butler 
brought letters. The last post had come in. There was 
nothing for Grace, of course, as no one knew where she 
was. 

Hugh had a letter, and there were several for Lor3 
Wrendlebury, who was obliged to trust to the eyes of his 
secretary. Grace offered to go, but the old man bade 
her stay. 

*' There will be nothing which you need mind hearing, 
and nothing which I shaU mind having you hear," he 
said. 
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Grace sat at the piano, at a little distance from the 
two men. Her fingers strayed softly and idly over the 
ke}^, and she was not listening to the reading of the letters ; 
yet in spite of herself she caught a sentence now and 
then. 

" * I am not very well, and in no mood for gaiety,* " 
Hugh was reading aloud from one of Lord Wrendlebuiys 
letters ; ** * but I promised so long ago that I would help 
them with this bazaar, that I can't bear to disappoint 
them. At least, it will give me the pleasure of seeing you, 
for — ^unless you send me word that you would rather not 
have visitors — father and I will drive up to the Towers 
after the tiresome thing is over, and have a chat with you 
before taking our train back to town. — Yours ever, 

" ' Evelyn Montault.' " 

" Good I I shall be delighted to see her 1 " exclaimed 
Lord Wrendlebury. " Seaforth, you will be so good, 
perhaps, as to go into the village for me to-morrow after- 
noon to the bazaar which Lady Kneller has been getting 
up. She wrote me about it, but I had forgotten. I 
believe they are having it at the village hall. I should 
like you to take a message from me to Miss Montault. 
Do you know her ? " 

" Only by sight," said Hugh. " I have seen her once 
or twice. She is one of the most beautiful women in the 
world, I should think." 

Lord Wrendlebury turned towards Grace. 

"Would you like to go to this bazaar and buy some 
things for me ? " he asked. " It is for a very worthy 
charity. If you would care to go, I should want you to 
spend about twenty or thirty pounds ; it doesn't matter 
upon what." 

Grace answered that she would be glad to go. 

Hugh walked into the village next day, and met Grace, 
who drove, at the door of the village hall, where a crowd 
of prettily dressed women and a sprinkling of men were 
beginning to go in. 

" Has Miss Montault come yet ? " the girl heard one 
lady ask of another who was coming out. 

" No/' was the answer. " She has wired Lady Kneller 
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that she has missed the train she meant to take, but she 
is coming by the next. She ought to arrive before long 
now." 

" I advise you to save some of your money till Miss 
Montault comes/' Hugh said, as he and Grace went in 
together. " She is so beautiful, and you will want a chance 
to see her as close as possible. There is sure to be a rush 
in her direction the moment she appears, so we must find 
out which booth she is attached to. She is in great 
demand for such affairs, as any entertainment which can 
boast of her name in connection with it is certain to be a 
success. I am sure, somehow, that you love beauty, 
don't you ? " 

" Oh, I do ! " exclaimed Grace. " But, no matter how 
beautiful this Miss Montault maybe, I'm perfectly certain 
she can't be half as lovely as my own mother ! " 

Hugh smiled. He had no difficulty in believing that 
Grace Aylmer was the daughter of a beautiful mother, 
because she herself was so exquisite a creature ; but 
the thought of comparing the famous Miss Montault's 
beauty with that of any other woman old enough to be 
the mother of a grown-up girl, would have seem^ almost 
comical if it had not struck him as pathetic. 

The sweet child's loyal belief that her mother must be 
far superior to one of the most celebrated beauties of 
the day was very touching in Hugh's eyes, and he would 
not have dreamed of disputing it. Still, he wanted 
somehow to interest Grace in Miss Montault, whose story 
was to him a heart-stirring romance. 

" You remember what I told you last evening about 
the great sorrow in Lord Wrendlebury's life ? " he said. 
" One detail I did not tell you. Royal Atherton, whose 
champion you propose to be, was engaged to be married 
at the time of his death, eighteen years ag6, and the girl 
was staying down at the Towers. Her name was Evelyn 
Montault." 

" Not this same Miss Montault ? " asked Grace. 

" Yes, the same. You look surprised. I suppose 
because that is so long ago, and she has been described 
to you as young and wonderfully lovely. Nevertheless, 
it is true. She could not have been much older thain you 
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...icn the terrible thing happened, and it is said that she 
and Atherton adored each other. Think what a terrible 
blow for a young girl ! She must have loved him dearly, 
for she has been true to his memory all these years, and 
has refused dukes and princes, they say. My theory 
is, that it is all for his sake, though some people say that 
she is merely cold, and so well satisfied to be mistress of 
her father's house, and the most popular unmarried woman 
in society, that she does not care to marry any 
man." 

" I am sure you are right, and the others are wrong ! " 
cried Grace. ** What a beautiful story, though so sad ! 
Then she believed that he — her lover — was innocent ? " 

" Yes, she believed it ; at least, so I have heard. I 
don't know her at all myself, and can only speak from 
hearing." 

** I hope she believed. She must have believed, or she 
would have married some one else long ago. Yet she 
writes to Lord Wrendlebury, who was so hard upon his 
son, and comes to see him." 

" Perhaps in old days she hoped to influence him to 
think more kindly of the poor boy's memory, who knows ? 
At all events, only a very cold-hearted woman could have 
helped forgiving Lord Wrendlebury, after he had suffered 
so terribly, not only losing his son, but his wife, in the 
same night. But look, what a crowd is collecting round 
the door I I believe she must have just driven up from 
the railway station. After all, we haven't foimd out her 
booth ; but we can watch, and do our best to get at it 
afterwards." 

Evelyn Montault came in, escorted by her father, and 
one or two friends who had come down with her from town 
to do duty at the bazaar. 

The beautiful woman moved slowly,' in a kind of trium- 
phal progress, stopped at every other tep by some one who 
knew her, or wished to know her. People remarked that 
she was paler even than usual, and had a weary look in her 
splendid eyes, but the cold smile, which society knew so 
weU, was unfailing. 

As she d ew near to the flower booth, at which she had 
promised tu sell, suddenly, out of the crowd, rushed a slight 
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little figure in grey. " Mother ! darling mother ! " cried a 
girl's voice, with a half-sob of joy in it. 

A deep-rose colour stained Evelyn Montault's perfect 
face from brow to chin. A light flashed from her eyes as 
they fell upon the girl ; then, over the golden head, appeared 
that of a man. Gerald Darke had come into the village hall 
and, working his way up to the flower booth, where he knew 
Evelyn was to be, he had come roimd behind Grace Aylmer, 
whom he did not yet know by sight. 

Evelyn saw his dark face looking at her over the eager, 
wrapt face of the young girl. The light died out of her eyes, 
leaving them sombre and cold. The colour faded from her 
cheeks. She stared rather haughtily at poor httle Grace, 
putting up a diamond-monogramed gold lorgnette. 

" I beg your pardon," she drawled, in a slow, trainante 
voice. " Were you speaking to me ? " 

The girl shrank back as if she had been struck, her sweet 
face quivering, and pale as death. " I — I — no, I have 
made a mistake ! " she stanunered brokenly ; then, turning 
to Hugh, her eyes bright with imshed tears, she said : " Oh, 
Mr. Seaforth, please take me away." 

Hugh was bewildered by the brief, strange scene. He 
hardly knew what had happened, but he was very angry 
with Evelyn Montault. Grace had run to her, mistalang 
her for some one she knew. It had sounded as if the girl 
cried " Mother ! " but it could not have been that. It was 
hardly possible that she coidd have mistaken the famous 
beauty for her mother, who was probably a sweet and simple 
middle-aged lady. He must have misunderstood Grace's 
exclamation ; but that did not matter. 

Miss Montault's manner to the poor, lovely little thing 
had been insufferable — so proud, so sneering — ^when she had 
put up her lorgnette and stared through it as if the poor 
child had been a creature from another world than hers. 

His impulse of anger was so hot that on the spur of the 
moment he would have liked to make Miss Montault suffer 
for her insolence, and it seemed to him that never would she 
be perfectly beautiful to him again. 

He longed to put his arm roimd the dear little girl he 
loved, and comfort her into forgetting the snub she had 
received from the hard woman of society ; but, as he could 
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not do that, he gave her his arm to help her through the 
crowd, and was in the act of taking her as (quickly as possible 
out of Evelyn Montault's sight, and the sight of those who 
had witnessed the scene, when Gerald Darke stood in the 
way. 

" How are you, Seaforth ? " he asked cordially. " And 
this must be Miss Aylmer, I know. I have just been at the 
Towers. My uncle sent me on here, and said I should find 
you here — together. Won't you introduce me, my dear 
fellow ? '* 

There was nothing for Hugh to do but grant this request, 
which he did somewhat ungraciously, for he knew that Grace 
was not in the mood at that moment for meeting strangers. 

The girl took it well, however. Already all traces of 
tears were gone, and her face was quite composed, though 
it wore an expression which Hugh had not seen there before, 
and which made her look older, and, suddenly, more 
dignified. 

" I caught sight of you a few minutes ago," said Gerald — 
" nearer to the flower booth ; but there was such a crowd 
I couldn't get at you, and followed you out of the crush. 
What a lovely woman Miss Montault is I I think you 
admired her, didn't you, Miss Aylmer ? " 

*' Yes," said Grace, almost in a whisper. 

" You had seen her before somewhere ? You thought 
you knew her ? " 

" No," answered the girl slowly, ** I have never seen Miss 
Montault before." 

'* Would you like to meet her, then ? I can introduce 
you, if you like. I have known her well for years." 

" No, I thank you," replied Grace quietly. " She is very 
beautiful, but I don't want to meet her. She will have far 
too much to do to care to be troubled with me." 

" I am going to take Miss Aylmer home," said Hugh. 

•' Surely not yet ? You can't have been here long. 
Why, the bazaar is only beginning to be in full swing. My 
uncle said Miss Aylmer was going to buy a lot of things. 
She can't be ready to go yet." 

" I think she is," persisted Hugh. " Aren't you, Miss 
Aylmer ? " 

Grace was much shaken by the strange experience she 
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had just passed through. She still felt as if the hand she 
loved best had struck her down, just as she was about to 
caress it ; and, astonished, bewildered, and curiously 
excited, she longed to be out of this crowded and heavily 
perfiuned room, to be alone ; to be able to think quietly ; 
to be able to cry her heart out, in peace, with no critical eyes 
upon her. 

But the money in her purse seemed suddenly to bum the 
hand that held it. It had been given to her to spend in 
charity, and now she was so selfish that she proposed going 
home with Lord Wrendlebury's three ten-po\md notes still 
unbroken. 

" Oh, I think I must stay a little longer, after all ! " she 
exclaimed, looking up wistfully at Hugh. " I forgot I had 
to buy things." 

" You haven't got to unless you choose," he retorted. 

'* Then I do choose ! " said the girl, trying to smile, and 
turning back from the door, which they had by this time 
almost reached. 

Hugh tried to make Grace forget the scene she had passed 
through. He took her from booth to booth, seeming to 
know instinctively where she could buy the prettiest thmgs, 
and carefully avoiding the flower booth, which was the 
centre of attraction to every one else. 

Meanwhile, Gerald Darke, by dint of merciless pushing, 
had reached Evelyn Montault's side. 

" How do you do ? " he said close to her shoulder. 

She turned suddenly. 
You, Mr. Darke ? I didn't know you were here." 
You take no interest in my movements. I have been 
here some time — just long enough to see the rather theatri- 
cal little scene in which you and a pretty young thing in a 
grey frock were the principal actresses. How odd that the 
child should have taken you for some one that she had 
known I Never in my life have / seen a woman who in the 
least resembled you. I should have said there was no one 
like you in the world ! " 

Evelyn Montault shnigged her shoulders ever so slightly. 

** You see you were mistaken. Evidently I have a 
double." 

" What did she call you ? " 
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The beautiful woman gave Darke a level look frqm 
between her fringing lashes. 

" Did she give me a name ? Really ! What a pity I 
missed it." 

He bit his lip. 

" The child was very pretty, I thought.' 

" Was she ? One doesn't notice faces much in a crowd. 
Are you going to buy some flowers ? " 

" Of course ! But really, Evelyn, I begin to believe that 
you are as cold as your enemies — you have a few, you know 
— say of you I You were almost rude to that poor little 
thing when she flew up to you, mistaking you for one of her 
own absurd relations. She looked as if you had boxed her 
ears!" 

" Ah I WeD, I am sorry. But it will be a lesson to the 
child not to be so impulsive, I dare say. What about a 
bimch of these violets for your buttonhole, Mr. Darke ? 
They are only half-a-sovereign each." 

** After all, it is impossible that there could be anything 
in it," said Gerald to himself. " If she had ever seen the 
girl before, if they were something to each other, she could 
not have repulsed her as she did. It is not in human 
nature. Still, one more experiment." 

He bought a bunch of the violets which were for sale at 
half-a-sovereign each at the charity bazaar, and for sixpence 
in the shops. Then, as he fastened it in his buttonhole, he 
said slowly : 

" That little girl to whom you just gave a lesson to cure 
impulsiveness is staying at the Towers. She calls herself 
' resident musician,' or something of the sort, I beheve. 
Are you going over to see my uncle by and by ? " 

Evelyn Montault did not answer. She had turned from 
Gerald to speak to some one else. He wondered if she had 
heard, and if there had been a reason for her turning away. 
As he was planning to make an opportimity of seeing her 
face, and judging the truth by that, there came a cry of 
alarm from the other end of the haU. 



CHAPTER XII 

TWO MEN 

Shrill and sharp as breaking glass the cry rose above the 
chatter in the village hall. ** Fire ! Fire I *' a woman's 
voice screamed. From somewhere a colmim of smoke, 
veined with crimson, shot up, and — ^it seemed at the same 
instant — ^from one canopy of flags to another darted a huge 
snake of flame. 

In a second the place was in an uproar. Laughter 
changed into shrieks of fear. The ladies selling behind the 
flimsOy decorated counters of the flag-draped, evergreen- 
wreathed booths, rushed out into the crowd. ChUdren 
screamed, and men called out reassuring words, which were 
lost in the sudden babel of sound. 

A moment before, Hugh Seaforth had been accidentaUy 
separated from Grace. A girl, with a gilded basket of 
violets, had accosted him, and asked if he would buy a bimch 
for his buttonhole. Grace had gone on, not seeing that 
Hugh had been obliged to stop, and a group of new-comers 
had swept in, down the narrow gangway leading from the 
entrance, pushing the young man and the girl apart. 

At the first cry of *' Fire ! " Hugh had looked up, believ- 
ing that Grace was still at his side. Instead, she was no- 
where to be seen. The flames flung out their red banner 
almost over his head. A sea of human beings surged 
around ; and, strong as he was, Hugh was well-nigh swept 
off his feet by the frantic throng. 

He saw at a glance that this was no idle alarm — 3, puny 
spurt of fire which would be extinguished in two minutes. 
The flags, the red bunting and white muslin draperies, 
;ningled with resinous pine-boughs, caught like the dry 

UM 
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sticks and leaves of a bonfire. The growth of the flames, 
their mad leaping from booth to booth, was incredible. 

Hugh's heart sickened as he thought of Grace. If he had 
had a hundred Hves, he would have given them all for hers. 

" Grace ! Grace I " he called. " Where are you ? It 
is I — Hugh !— come to save you I " 

But his cry was lost in the timiult of anguished voices 
and the roar of the fire, feeding joyously on light draperies, 
paper flowers, and pine-branches. He staggered on into 
the death trap which others fought to leave. 



When Evelyn Montault heard the shrill cry of " Fire ! ' 
she started as if she had been struck, and quivered from 
head to foot. Her face was a face of marble. Only her 
glorious eyes seemed alive. 

Whether her pallor were partly the effect of the words 
Gerald Darke had just spoken, or whether it were wholly 
caused by fear, he was never to know. 

His own first emotion, on hearing the shriek and seeing 
the fiery serpent which darted simultaneously overhead, 
was horror. He had the cowardice of a subtle and morbidly 
imaginative nature, and his first thought was for himself. 

But instantly came the reflection that, as Evelyn was by 
his side, it would be almost as easy to save her also, as to 
save himself alone. Besides, her father was near. He 
would come to her rescue at once, and together they would 
be strong to fight the crowd. Judging Evelyn's sensations 
by his own, he did not doubt that she was sick with terror, 
and that she would be grateful for his help. If only he 
could succeed in getting her and himself out of the hideous 
place before it became a sea of fire she would owe him a debt 
which could be adequately paid in only one way. 

" Evelyn ! " he exclaimed, roughly pushing out of his 
path a grey-haired woman who caught at his coat-sleeve. 
" Come I let me save you at once ! " 

He passed his arm round her waist ; but, to his astonish- 
ment, she tore herself free from his grasp. 

" Let me go ! " she cried. " For Heaven's sake, let me 
go I What matter for me ? Do you think I care for myself 
alone when others are in danger ? " 
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Believing that she must be going out of her mind with 
terror, Geiald grasped her dress, and would have pulled her 
with him towards the door, which he could see in the 
distance over the surging mass of heads and under the 
thickening veil of smoke. But she snatched her gown from 
his hand with a sharp sound of rending stitches. In a 
second she was out of reach, unless Gerald chose to risk his 
own life by going farther from the one visible way of escape 
to follow her. 

That he did not choose to do, even for beautiful 
Evelyn Montault, whom he loved as much as it was in his 
nature to love any human being except himself. I[i real 
anguish of spirit he watched her swallowed up out of his 
sight, and then, abandoning hope of ever seeing her face 
again, he began to struggle towards the entrance. Weak 
hands of women were thrust out imploringly ; frail arms 
made barriers between him and safety. Ruthlessly he beat 
them down. He was a thousand times more importan^, he 
said in his heart, than these mean lives, which could go out 
like the flames of candles and leave the world no darker for 
their loss. The fire, which raged now in a pandemonium 
of red and yellow Ughts and stifling heat, crackled in his 
ears, and poured in hot gusts over his head. He forgot 
Evelyn — ^forgot every one and everything but himself. 

Meanwhile, Evelyn Montault had moved on as if she 
were drawn, surely and straight, by a magnet. Nothing 
could stop her ; yet, unlike Gerald, she did not push others 
to destruction so that she might go free. She glided like 
a ghost through the crowd and the blinding smoke, which 
stung her eyelids. It was as if she walked in her sleep. 
Not a sound left her parted lips, though other women wept 
and prayed and laughed hysterically. If Evelyn prayed, 
it was silently, in her heart. As if she had been a spirit 
bom of the fierce flames, involuntarily people shrank out 
of her path. She went on and on, her eyes wide and 
shining, until she had reached a corner of the hall, where a 
knot of frightened women hovered, waiting for aid or death, 
fearing to be swept away by the human tide beyond. 

Pressed against the wall stood Grace Aylmer, her hands 
clasped on her bosom, the look of a young saint in her 
uplifted eyes. The girl had been horribly frightened at 
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first, but she was past fear now. She believed that she 
was looking death in the face. She had prayed for strength 
to meet it bravely, and strength had come. In her soul 
had been bom something of the exalted courage which 
in the old days sustained martyrs flung to lions in a Roman 
arena. The red light of the leaping flames irradiated her 
whole figure ; and among those who wept and shrieked 
for help, she shone out fair and pure as a star. As Evelyn 
Montault saw the girl standing thus, a curious thought 
was bom in her mind. To bring her back to the world 
now was like dragging her down from the threshold of 
heaven. 

" Come I " she said, taking the slight, childish figure 
in her arms. " There is no time to lose. God has let me 
find you. We will live or die together." 

•Grace's lips parted as if to speak, but she remained 
silent, her eyes asking the question which she could not, 
or would not, utter. She had been so buffeted and trampled 
by the crowd before the wave of its emotion had thrown 
her into a quiet comer, that she was physically spent. 
Once she had fallen, thinking never to rise again ; and 
now, as Evelyn Montault half carried, half led her out to 
breast the tide again, she tottered, and would have sunk 
to the ground if the elder woman had not caught and upheld 
her. Evelyn's muscles seemed suddenly tumed to steel. 
A supematural strength came to her, and the knowledge 
that she had it, and could use it to save this child, ran like 
fire in her veins. 

In her first fall, when she was alone and unaided, Grace 
had sprained her ankle, and the pain of tr3ang to walk was 
so great that, as she was snatched up by those strong, 
protecting arms, she lost consciousness completely. 
Evelyn felt the little slender form relax, and knew that 
the girl had fainted. 

Not far away was a window, set high in the wall. It 
had been closed ajid covered with drapery, as the hall was 
lighted artificially for the bazaar. Now, some one had 
torn down the blazing screen of bright-coloured stuff which 
hid the panes, and, mounting on a pile of chairs, had thrown 
the two glass wings wide open. The window looked into 
a covered passage, but it gave a new way of escape, and 
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the man whose presence of mind and devotion had proved 
it, was helping women and children to climb up. 

He stood on the tottering platform of chairs, his hands 
burnt, his clothes smoking from the sparks and burning 
rags of drapery which had fallen on his shoulders in a 
shower. He caught the hands which reached out to him 
in agonizing appeal, or placed his firmly under upraised 
arms. In an instant, a woman or a Uttle girl was tossed 
up within reach of the window. She clung to it convul- 
sively, and then was helped to reach safety on the other 
side by men, who had formed a life-saving corps in the 
passage. 

This man at the window was Hugh Seaforth, and though 
he gave his whole energy to the task he had undertaken, 
his eyes strained through the blinding smoke to find a face 
invisible. 

Suddenly he saw it, but in a way so strange that he 
hardly dared believe it true. The woman who, half an 
hour ago, had cut Grace Aylmer's heart to the quick with 
her cold arrogance, came staggering towards him now, 
with the girl lying unconscious in her arms. Evelyn 
Montault's face was transfigured as if by light from an 
unseen world, open only to her soul. Never had she been 
so beautiful ; perhaps never would she be so beautiful 
again ; but it was not of her beauty that Hugh Seaforth 
thought. He was struck with amazement that, after 
haughtily repulsing the poor child, she should now risk 
her life in a desperate attempt at rescue. 

She, a slight, delicately bred creature, who could never 
have known a day's hardship, was upholding tne dead 
weight of a fainting girl, and forcing a way for both through 
smoke and fire and a maddened throng of people. The 
splendid head was held high, and Hugh saw that her gaze 
was fixed hopefully on the window. It was the goal wUch, 
against a hundred odds, she was striving to reach. His 
reward had come at last. 

He leapt from his platform of chairs, and, keeping close 
as he coiJd to the wsJl, lest he should hurt some one strug- 
gling towards safety, made his way to Evelyn Montault. 
Without a word he would have taken the girl from her, 
but with dry Ups she stammered — 
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" No ; she is mine. No one shall touch her ! " 
At this instant, a man, insane with the fierce lust of 
self-preservation, rushed towards them fighting his way 
to the open window, blind to everything save the desire 
to escape at all cost to others. He pushed, and even struck, 
women in the face, and a blow from his insistent elbow 
hurled a boy of fourteen or fifteen against Evelyn's shoulder. 
So violent was the impact that, tossed as she was from side 
to side by the crowd, she would have fallen under her 
burden ; but Hugh caught Grace from her falling arms, 
and, with a cry of " Shame I " sent the man, who would 
have trampled her down, staggering against the wall. 
He was just in time to support her also. Somehow — 
he never knew how — ^he reached the window once more ; 
but the man whom he had struck had reached it too, and 
would have mounted on the piled chairs before Seaforth 
could help Evelyn up. Hugh seized him by the shoulders, 
and thrust him back, this time sure of his identity, only 
guessed at before in the confusion and dense smoke. 

" Mr. Darke, are you mad ? " he said, in a low 
voice. " H you are a man, you will give these ladies 



room." 



Hugh swung Evelyn up on the platform, which was 
taking fire at last. When she had reached the top and 
grasped the ledge of the window, he gave Grace to her, 
steadying them both, until a man on a short ladder in the 
passage outside had lifted the fainting girl through the 
window. Evelyn followed, but, turning her head over her 
shoulder, she called back to Hugh — 

" For Heaven's sake, find my father. He is an old man. 
I " 

A wave of fiery smoke swept between her face at the 
window and his, gazing up from below ; but Hugh had 
heard the broken wordb. In the joy of knowing that 
Grace was safe, and that he had helped to save her, he 
scarcely felt the pain of his burnt hands. Hugh was bom 
to be a soldier, though life had led him in a different path, 
and he had all a true soldier's high courage and self-forget- 
fulness. All his thought, all his desire, was to help others — 
any others now that the girl he loved was in safety. He 
turned back into the hall, straining his eyes through the 
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smoke. As he did so, Gerald Darke leapt on the pUed 
chairs, and escaped through the window. 

Once in the passage outside, which was comparatively 
free from smoke, it was as if an iron weight was lifted from 
Gerald's head. He was safe now, and, as he realized at 
what a price he had won his security, he was seized with 
horror. Not that he repented of his ruthlessness, he cnly 
feared that he might have been recognized by some one vho 
had escaped from the fiery furnace, and that the story of tiis 
cowardice and brutality might injure his future career. He 
believed that any other man would have acted as he did 
under the same temptation ; nevertheless an ugly tale 
could be told. He hoped that Evelyn Montault had not 
known him ; there certainly had been no look of recog- 
nition in her eyes. And as for Seaforth, Gerald found him- 
self wishing that the young man might meet his death 
in the fire. He had wanted to use him for a pawn in the 
game that he was playing, and had planned a love idyll 
between him and the mysterious young girl at Wrendlebury 
Towers. But there were other pawns on the chess-board, 
and Gerald told himself that he could do without Hugh. 

Limping a little, and panting with exhaustion, he fol- 
lowed the passage to the street. There a crowd was 
collected. He saw that the local fire brigade had come 
up. The steam-engines were playing on the roof of the 
building, which was burning now, and sturdy firemen 
were forcing their way into the hall, appearing again from 
moment to moment, carrying women and children in their 
arms. 

A large private house on the opposite side of the street 
was receiving sufferers who were unable to walk a greater 
distance. At the door Gerald saw Evelyn Montault going 
in with a man who was carrying Grace Aylmer in his arms. 
He quickened his pace, and joined her in the crowded 
vestibule. 

'* Evelyn," he exclaimed, his voice tremulous with the 
fear he had that she might have recognized him during 
those last terrible moments at the bazaar. But her eyes, 
as she turned to him, had no reproach in their depths, and 
he could have shouted aloud with joy. She had not known 
who it was who would have sacrificed her to save himself. 
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So far so good. Why not risk something, go a little farther, 
and win her gratitude for ever, as he had hoped to do before 
that strange madness seized him ? 

" Hugh Seaforth and I vowed that we should save you, 
and we succeeded," he said. " He and I were together 
through it all. Whenever he was about to fail I stood 
by him. Did you see me there ? " 

" No," Evelyn answered ; " or, if I did, I don't remem- 
ber. There was a young man, a stranger, to whom I owe 
my life, and " 

" Yes, that was Seaforth, my secretary. He came to 
the bazaar with the Uttle musician from the Towers " 

" He saved her, too," broke in Evelyn quickly. " She 
had fainted. She — I — ^we escaped together. I must do 
what I can for her now." 

" In common hmnanity," said Gerald. 

" In conmion humanity," she repeated faintly. " And 
the young man — Hugh Seaforth, you called him ? — I 
begged that he would look for my father ; but the people 
who helped me through that awful window say he is out of 
the fire and unhurt. Where is Mr. Seaforth ? You would 
not have left him, of course ? " 

" Of course not," echoed Darke. " Have no fear for him. 
I saw Hugh Seaforth safe and well not three minutes ago. 
Now I will go and find Sir Campbell and bring him here to 
you." 

Excitement in the street grew. It seemed impossible 
that any human being could remain in that furnace and 
Uve. Eyes were fixed in agonizing suspense on the door, 
behind which raged the fire. The nunour grew that a 
great Russian prince — a famous man, banished from his 
country years ago, and now visiting in England — had come 
down with friends from London to the Charity Bazaar, 
and had been seen in the thick of the fire, helping women to 
escape. Later, he was lost sight of, and it began to be 
feared that he might be among the dead. 

As the crowd watched, a couple of firemen appeared at 
the door, as if flung forth by a gust of ruddy smoke. They 
carried the limp body of a woman, and, close behind, 
came a man, supporting another. Both were so blackened 
with smoke as to be almost imrecognizable ; but the one 
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who aided his half-fainting companion was young, the 
other's bare head was white ; and as the group staggered 
into daylight a shout went up. Some one cried, " It's the 
young chap from the Towers ! Hurrah I he's saved 
Prince Michael Karanine ! " 

It was at this moment that a pair of horses, galloping 
at a furious rate, were abruptly checked at the firemen's 
barrier. Everybody in the village knew Lord Wrendle- 
bury by sight, though for years he had been such a recluse ; 
and a sudden hush fell upon the throng as the figure being 
helped down from the carriage by a servant was recognized 
as his. Not for more than a year had he set foot in one of 
the village streets. Some very strong motive must have 
brought him now. 

Hugh saw the pathetic figure as it advanced painfully 
and slowly. Hugh knew that the news of the fire ^nust 
have reached the Towers, and that the old man's first 
thought would have been for the girl whom he had sent to 
the Charity Bazaar. He was sure that I^rd Wrendleb'uy, 
unable to bear the suspense, had insisted on coming out 
to learn Grace Ayhner's fate, and that each moment of 
ignorance must be torture. 

He raised his voice and shouted Lord Wrendlebury's 
name. 

" It is I — ^Seaforth ! " he exclaimed. " Miss Aylmer 
is safe. She is with Miss Montault." 

The old man could not see whence came the voice, but 
he recognized it, and believed the tidings. For perhaps 
the first time in his long, eventful life, a sense of God's 
personal goodness was borne in upon him. Always he 
had prided himself upon his independent judgment, his 
ability to live without the solace of a religion which had 
never convinced him. The trials which had broken his 
life had hardened instead of softened his heart as the 
years went on. He had said sometimes that no mercifuJ 
power held the world in His hand ; but as the old man 
drove down to-day from the Towers to the village hall, 
half-unconsciously a prayer had risen to his lips. ** If 
this child is saved, I will believe ! " he had said in the 
misery of suspense ; and now, aloud, he thanked God, 
and was not ashamed. 
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Hugh Seaforth did not know the name of the man whom 
he had saved. He only knew that while looking in vain 
for Sir Campbell Montault — whom he had seen once or 
twice with his daughter, and hoped to recognize — he had 
come upon a tall, white-haired man carrying a child in his 
arms, and leading a woman who had apparently been 
bhnded by the fire. Close in front of the three fell 
the ruins of the musicians' gallery. Hugh had snatched 
them back just in time to save all from being buried under- 
neath. A fireman had appeared and taken charge of the 
woman and child. Together Hugh and the white-haired 
man had helped others to escape, until at last it was clear 
that the latter was exhausted. 

" Don't think of me," he had gasped, half-choked with 
acrid smoke, when Hugh would have upheld him. " I 
have finished with Ufe long ago. There are others who 
need you." 

But Hugh would not leave him. They had fought 
death side by side ; and, strangely drawn to his companion 
in danger, Seaforth said to himself that so brave a man 
was worth losing his own life for. He did not know that 
they two were the last to leave the wrecked bazaar, nor 
did he dream that he was destined to be the popular hero 
of the hoiu*. He heard the cheer which greeted his appear- 
ance, but did not guess it was for him. 

" Can you walk ? " he asked the man by his side, sup- 
porting his shoulders with his burned arm, from which the 
coat-sleeve was almost torn away. " I believe that's a 
doctor's house over there across the street." 

** I don't need a doctor," answered the other, in a voice 
which seemed to Hugh, even in that moment, more charm- 
ing, and yet more sad, than that of any other man he had 
ever known. " I shaU soon be myself. I don't think 
there was anything more we could have done; do 
you ? " 

" No," said Seaforth. 

" We did what we could," said the man with white hair. 
"Almost from the first I saw you. You worked nobly." 

" You did a hundred times more, sir," answered Hugh 
enthusiastically. 

" Not half as much. And I should have been buried 
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in that fiery grave if it had not been for you. Will you teU 
me your name ? '* 

Hugh gave it. 

*' Mine is Michael Karanine," said the other. " I am a 
Russian, but your country is mine by adoption. I do not 
love life. I have reason enough not to love it, yet I thank 
you for what you have done for me, and I feel that t^e 
world would be the warmer for your friendship. Some 
day I may be able to repay you, if a man can pay for the 
gift of his life." 

The white-haired man held out his hand, scorched and 
blackened as it was, and Hugh's went out to meet it. 

As their fingers clasped, Sir CampbeU Montault appeared 
at the door of the doctor's house, and catching sight of the 
two men standing together, he quickly crossed tiie street 

" Prince Michael I " he ejaculated, " this is good to see. 
I have found my daughter safe and unharmed, and have 
been searching everywhere for you. You look as if you 
had been through the wars ; but you are not really 
injured, I hope ? " 

" Thanks to Mr. Seaforth, no," said the prince. 

He gazed at Hugh kindly, with his melancholy, dark- 
blue eyes, under level, black brows, and the look thrilled 
the young man to his soul — ^he could not have told why. 
A strange impression came over him that (save for the meet- 
ing with Grace Aylmer) his encounter with this sad-faced, 
white-haired Russian prince was the greatest event of 

his life. 

***** 

Not for years had there been such excitement at Wrendle- 
bury Towers as there was on the evening after the fire. 

Evelyn Montault and Sir CampbeU had meant to call 
upon Lord Wrendlebury. Instead, they found themselves 
stopping at the Towers for the night, Evelyn's maid and 
her father's valet having been instructed by wire to come 
down with everything necessary. 

It was with the Montaults that Prince Michael Karanine 
had visited the bazaar that afternoon, and, as Lord 
Wrendlebury had already a slight acquaintance with the 
famous and somewhat mysterious Russian, he insisted 
that, instead of going back to London, the prince should 
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also spend the night at the Towers. Gerald Darke had 
had no hesitation, as the adopted son of the house, in 
inviting himself, and he lost no time in seeking out Hugh 
Seafor^, with whom it was necessary that he should have 
a conversation. He went to the young man's room, and 
without preamble asked what he meant to do. 

" I was mad," Gerald said, " and not responsible for 
anything. Yet, if you choose to be an ingrate, and repay 
me for my months of kindness to you by making up some 
cruel story, you can do me a certain amount of harm. 
I want to know whether that is your intention ? " 

" I intend to say nothing, and to do nothing," Hugh 
answered. 

" That is well," returned Darke, " for I am a bad 
enemy. It is best to let sleeping dogs lie." 

With these words on his Ups he left the room, and 
ToUemache, who had feigned an errand to the west wing 
of the house, where Hugh Seaforth Uved, heard the threat 
as she slowly passed the open door. Instantly her tigerish 
love for her nephew took alarm. Gerald did not see her, 
for she shrank out of sight into shadow in the dimly 
lighted corridor. But as she watched her ally moving 
with bent head towards the stairs, a new distrust of him 
stirred in her breast. 

" If he turns against my boy," she muttered to herself, 
" let him beware — ^let him beware ! I, too, am a bad 
enemy I " 



CHAPTER Xin 

THE HEART-SHAPED RING 

ToLLEMACHE was in a sullen and evil mood that night. 
The thought that Hugh Seaforth had risked his life to 
save that of the girl she hated was gall and wormwood to 
the woman. She knew that he was sufiering in body for 
what he had done. His hands were badly burned, and she 
could do nothing except offer salve and bandages. Her 
heart aching with love, she must hide her solicitude as if 
it were a crime. Hugh was a gentleman. She was only 
an upper servant in the great house where he was received 
as an equal. He must never know the truth. There was 
no happiness for her to look forward to so long as she might 
live. These thoughts embittered her. She wished that 
Grace Aylmer had died in the fire ; but, since she had not 
— since she still lived, to be petted and made much of, 
as if she were a daughter of the house — ^Tollemache 
determined that she should not long remain there. Evelyn 
Montault's presence had given her an idea which seemed 
to the angry housekeeper little short of an inspiration. 
She believed that she saw a way to disgust Hugh Seaforth 
for ever with the girl, and at the same time to banish her 
in ignominy from the Towers. 

Dinner was late that night. When everybody had at 
last gone down, Tollemache went to Miss Montault's room, 
and knocked, thinking that her newly arrived maid might 
be there. But no one answered, and an evil light sparlded 
in the old woman's black eyes. 

Tollemache cautiously opened Evelyn's door, and peeped 
in. No one was in the room. On the dressing-table a small 
jewel-case lay open. The housekeeper moved quickly and 
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softly across the room, and looked eagerly into the velvet- 
lined russia - leather box. 

Nothing of any great value was there, except a brooch of 
fine brilliants, in the form of a star, and a somewhat remark- 
able ring. It was a heart, made entirely of beautiful white 
diamonds, with a cabochon rub^' set in the midst. 

ToUemache remembered this ring. Whenever she had 
seen Evelyn Montault of late years, she had worn it on the 
third finger of her left hand. It was certain, therefore, that 
she valued it ; and the woman told herself that it would be 
on Miss Montault's finger to-night, if something unforeseen 
had not caused her to forget, or deliberately take it ofif. 

The housekeeper took the ring and the diawnond brooch out 
of the jewel-case, hiding them in the palm of her hand, and 
left the room after a stay of scarcely three minutes. So far 
she had been very successful ; but only half the task to 
which she had set herself was done. 

Grace Aylmer had not been able to go down to dinner 
that night. Since she had been brought back to Wrendle- 
bury Towers, late in the afternoon, she had been visited by 
a doctor, and her sprained ankle had been dressed and bound 
up with bandages. The doctor's orders were that she 
should keep her room, and he on a sofa without letting the 
lame foot bear its weight on the floor for some days. 

It was natural, after what the girl had endm*ed, that she 
should be suffering from nervous shock ; still, Grace's con- 
dition of mind puzzled the doctor. She seemed depressed, 
even dazed, as if she had been roused from a frightful dream, 
and was scarcely yet awake. When he had asked if she 
would not like some member of her own family sent for, 
she had flushed feverishly, and then grown very pale, her 
eyes filling with tears. 

" No, thank you ; I don't want any one," she had an- 
swered. 

' Not even your mother ? " the doctor persisted ciuiously. 

Grace had turned away her head. 

" Not even my mother," she replied in a stifled voice. 
And the keen eyes which watched her saw the slight body 
quiver as if with a repressed sob. 

The girl was glad when the doctor had gone ; glad when 
the kindly messages from Lord Wrendlebury, and even from 
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Hugh Seaforth, had ceased coining. She did not mind the 
pain of her hot ankle ; and it was not the ordeal of the tire 
alone which had shocked her nerves ; but her whole life 
seemed changed since this afternoon, and she wanted to be 
left alone to think. 

She lay in bed, her large eyes gazing into vacancy, in the 
way which had struck tiie doctor as strange ; but it was 
not the terrible scene at the charity bazaar which passed 
in review before them. The perfect face of Evelyn Montault 
came between her and the memory of the fire. 

The girl had been sure, at first sight of the famous beauty, 
that she saw her own mother ; and, forgetting her resolve 
to keep the secret of her parentage from her employer, and 
every one in the new home, she had been carried away by her 
joyful surprise into nmning impulsively forward with a cry 
of love. It had been horrible to find herself repulsed with a 
haughty stare and a few repellent words. Even then she 
could not be certain that she had made a mistake. It 
seemed impossible that there could be another woman in 
the world so exactly hke her lovely mother. 

Grace did not know that, as if in atonement for her hard- 
ness, Evelyn Montault had saved the life of the girl she had 
repulsed at the risk of her own. She remembered only that, 
when she had given up hope, and was praying to die bravely, 
she had again seen the mysterious living likeness of her 
mother. The beautiful woman had come to her through 
the crowd, and had said something, with a new look of kind- 
ness in her eyes — a look which had made the wonderful 
resemblance even more striking than before. After that 
all was a blank. She had not waked to fuU consciousness 
until she found herself in her own bed at Wrendlebury 
Towers, with a stranger, who said he was a doctor, bending 
over her. She had asked him questions, but he ha(» no 
information to give ; and afterwards, the maid Emily had 
said that Mr. Seaforth had saved her and Miss Montault — 
at least that was the story in the servants' hall. 

As a matter of fact, Evelyn had begged Hugh to say 
nothing of her part in the rescue. It was a mere chance, 
she assured him, that she had been able to do anything for 
the young girl, and it would be exceedingly disagreeable to 
be thanked for her service. She spoke so frigidly that half 
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the admiration the young man had felt for her high courage 
was killed on the instant. He had promised coldly to be 
silent; and it was, therefore, unlikely that any one at 
Wrendlebury Towers would hear the story or repeat it to 
Grace. 

As she lay in her pretty bed, with the white and rose-pink 
diaperies (where Evelyn Montault had long ago dreamed 
happy dreams, never to be fulfilled), Grace Aylmer told 
herself that perhaps the likeness would not seem so marvel- 
lous if she should see Miss Montault again. Of course, 
there could be no relationship between this woman of 
society and her mother, the singer. 

As Grace called up the two faces — ^her mother's, radiant 
with gentleness and love, as well as beauty ; Evelyn Mont- 
ault's, a Ukeness of it coldly carved in marble — ^a sudden 
rush of home-sickness overwhelmed the girl. She turned 
her own hot face against the pillow, and broke into sobs, 
which need not be stifled now. 

For a few minutes she went on ; then, abruptly, her cry- 
ing ceased. She had a sudden strange impression that she 
was no longer alone. She shivered ; a malevolent presence 
seemed to be near her. Hurriedly she brushed the loosened 
hair away from her wet eyes and raised her head. As she 
lay, her back was turned to the door of the boudoir which 
adjoined the bedroom, and directly opposite her eyes, as 
she opened them and looked up, stood a dressing-table, 
with a large mirror hanging over it, slightly inclined for- 
ward. At the instant, a black shadow, as of a moving 
figure, flitted across the shining expanse of the mirror. 

So quickly was it gone that Grace was left bewildered, 
not sure if it had not been a trick of the imagination. She 
looked round the brightly hghted room, and every comer 
was clearly visible. There was no space for any one to be 
hiding ; there had not been a sound, and the door leading 
into the boudoir stood half open, exactly as it had been 
before. 

" I must have fancied it," Grace said to herself reas- 
suringly. Yet she was not quite satisfied. She sat up in 
bed, and called, " Who is there ? " But nobody answered. 
There was perfect stillness in the next room, as in this ; and 
meaning to compose herself again, she changed the i^^ 
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pillows — her tear-wet one for another still fresh and cool. 
But under the latter, which her head had not yet touched, 
she saw something which made her cry out with astonish- 
ment. There was a glittering brooch which she had never 
seen before, and a ring — sl heart-shaped ring of diamonds 
set round a ruby, exactly like one worn by her motl,er since 
Grace's own earliest recollection. 

Feeling that she was in a dream, Grace took up Lie ring 
and turned it over between her fingers. Yes, it wrs pre- 
cisely hke the other, which she knew so well even to the 
number of the diamonds ! But there was one unfailing 
way to prove whether this were the same, or merely a copy 
made from the original design. In Marie Aylmer's .ing a 
tiny spring, set in the side, yielded to the pressure of a ^nger- 
nail, and lifted the diamond heart, like the cover of a minia- 
ture box, held in place with a Uttle gold hinge. Underneath 
was a very small, but exquisitely painted portrait on ivory 
of her husband. 

Now Grace's finger found a spring. She touchec^ it — 
the sparkling, heart-shaped lid flew up, and she was look- 
ing at the picture of her father. 

A sound in the next room made her start, and, with an 
instinctive desire to hide from strangers her father's por- 
trait which had so mysteriously appeared, she was in the 
act of slipping the ring under the pillow, when a word flung 
at her in the sharp voice of the housekeeper seemed to turn 
the girl to stone. 

** Thief 1 " screamed Tollemache, standing at the door, 
which she had pushed wide open. " You have stolen 
Miss Montault's jewels I " Then, rushing out into the 
corridor, she shrieked, " Help I help ! There has been a 
robbery — a, robbery in the house 1 " 

The cries of the housekeeper were heard even in the 
dining-room, where Lord Wrendlebiwy and his guests were 
in the midst of dinner. 

The party was small, consisting, besides the half-blind 
host, only of Evelyn Montault and her father. Prince Michael 
Karanine, Gerald Darke, and Hugh Seaforth, who, despite 
his burnt hands, would not consider himself an invalid. 

So alarming was the sudden outcry that every one sprang 
up from the table. Even the well-trained footmen lost 
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their imperturbable expression. It was Gerald Darke, 
however, who first reached the door, and hurried out into 
the great hall. 

^^Tollemache was already half-way down the stairs, but 
she was not alone. She had snatched Grace Aylmer from 
her bed, wrapped her in a dressing-gown, and — the girl 
having ceased to resist — had half carried, half dragged her 
to be the target of all eyes — held up to scorn as a thief, 
caught in the act. 

Gerald's loud exclamation of surprise, and his utterance 
of the girl's name, brought every one from the table to the 
door of the dining-room where — each one animated by a 
different emotion — all stood grouped behind Gerald Darke. 

Lord Wrendlebury, whose dimness of eyesight made it 
dangerous to walk alone, had pushed back his chair, and 
stretched out groping hands to feel his way. Seeing him 
thus, Hugh Seaforth checked the impulse to rush instantly 
to Grace Aylmer's defence, and gave an arm to the old man. 
They reached the door together behind all the others, save 
Prince Michael, whose deference to his host forbade him to 
be guided by curiosity. He had risen, but had not left his 
place at the table ; yet always he watched Hugh Seaforth, 
with interest and approval in his melancholy, dark-blue 
eyes. 

" Send for the police, your lordship ! Send for the 
police ! " cried Tollemache. " This girl is guilty. I have 
brought her here, against her will, lest she should escape or 
hide some of the valuables she has stolen. She pretends 
she cannot walk, yet I saw her myself come out of Miss 
Montault's room with a handful of jewellery. The things 
are in the pocket of her dressing-gown now. She put them 
there when she saw me ; but I gave her no chance to conceal 
them." 

With her free hand the woman tore at the pocket of fine 
tucks and lace, half hidden under the flowing silk sash which 
caught the dressing-go\\Ti together at the waist, and hung 
to the feet. Out sprang two glittering objects, which fell 
on the step below, and then leaped down again, to be buried 
in the thick white fur of a Polar bear's skin at the foot of the 
stairs. 

Gerald Darke took a long stride forward, and, fumbling 
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for an instant, turned quickly, with a brooch and ring of 
diamonds sparkling in the open palm of his hand. 

" It is true I " he exclaimed. " These are yours, Evelyn. 
I have seen you wear both many times." 

" There is some terrible mistake here," said Lord Wrendle- 
bury. *' Let Miss Aylmer speak." 

" It is not a mistake, but a plot against me ! " cried 
Grace. " It is not true that I stole these things. The 

ring " Her voice broke off abruptly. She would not 

say what had been on her Ups to say about the ring with the 
portrait. " This woman who brought me here," she went 
on, though Tollemache's fingers pinched her arms like claws 
— " this woman must wish to ruin me ; why, I can't guess. 
She threatened last night that, if I told something which 
happened then, she would make me sorry. I did not tell, 
but maybe she thinks I did, and this is her revenge. She 
is cruel and wicked ! " 

" Shame upon you for your falsehoods I " exclaimed Hugh 
Seaforth furiously to the housekeeper. 

He thought her so hatef il, that he spoke out what was 
in his mind almost unconsciously, and the look in his eyes 
struck at the heart of the old woman who had well nigh 
sold her soul for him. He did not know ; she was a mere 
name to him. And now, instead of winning the love which 
would have been Ufe to her, she had earned his contempt 
Tollemache's heart contracted with bitter anguish, and Iter 
hate for Grace Aylmer grew in virulence. It was for Grace's 
sake that Hugh had turned upon her. The girl should pay 
for that. 

" You are a fool, Seaforth — deceived by a pretty face," 
Gerald ejaculated. ** It is not against this faithful woman, 
who guards the interests of her master's household, that 
you should cry * Shame ! ' but against the treacherous girl 
who has crept into her employer's confidence only to betray 
it. She is a thief ! " 

" She is not a thief," said Evelyn Montault, slowly and 
clearly. " I gave her the brooch and the ring." 

Lord Wrendlebury turned to her gratefully and eagerly. 

** You gave them ? " he repeated. 

" Yes." 

" Oh, Evelyn, this good nature is misplaced," cried 
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Gerald. " Of what use is it ? We all know you speak only 
to save this young woman the consequences of her fault. 
You and she are strangers. You assured me of that only 
this afternoon, when she pretended to know you. What 
possible motive could you have for making her a valuable 
present to-night ? " 

" That is my affair," answered Miss Montault haughtily. 
" It is enough for me to say, since surely no one here will 
doubt my word, that I gave these things to Miss Aylmer. 
I had my reasons. She understands. The brooch and the 
ring are hers, and I believe she is right in saying that the 
accusation against her is a plot." 

** That there should be a plot against her in this house 
is almost as remarkable as that you should give your jewels 
to a stranger," said Gerald. 

" If there is such a plot, however, it shall be sifted to the 
bottom," pronounced I-ord Wrendlebury. ** One hears 
of strange jealousies among old servants. At all events, 
Tollemache, you had no right to do the thing you have 
done, even if you beheved you were speaking the truth. 
Miss Aylmer, I insist on your telling me, here and now» 
exactly what you meant when you spoke of ' something 
that happened last night/ " 

'* There was an oddly shaped, greyish- white thorn 
caught in the sleeve of the new dress 1 wore to dinner," 
Grace answered. " The housekeeper's cat was in my room, 
and the thorn pricked one of its feet. In two minutes the poor 
creature was dead. And when I sent for the housekeeper 
she was angry, saying it could not have been the thorn 
which poisoned the cat. But when I wanted to keep it, 
and show it to Mr. Seaforth, she threw the thorn into the 
fire, and warned me not to tell what had happened." 

** A thorn caught in the sleeve of your dress I " echoed 
Lord Wrendlebury. " You thought it had been poisoned ? " 

** I thought so, because of the poor cat." 

*' What was the thorn like ? Oddly shaped, you 
say?" 

" Like a spike. Very long, and greyish, except at the 
very end, where it was white and opaque ; sharp, too, 
Uke the eye-tooth of some small animal." 

Hugh Seaforth, very pale, looked questioningly into 
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Lord Wrendlebury's dim eyes, which darkened with a 
horrible misgiving. The same thought was in the minds 
of both men, brought there by Grace Ayhner's description. 
They knew where such a thorn as that of which she spoke 
might have been found, and they knew the strange history 
of it. 

" If you beHeve what this Uttle upstart says against me, 
my lord," said Tollemache, " though I have served you 
faithfully for more than twenty years, perhaps it is time 
I left your house." 

" It is time," the old man answered. 

Grace Aylmer felt like one drowning in an unknown sea. 
All her Ufe, until within the last week, had been so simple, 
so open to the light of day, so warm with love of home and 
heaven, that suddenly to find herself in an atmosphere 
of mystery and enmity was appalling. 

The strange likeness between her mother and Miss 
Montault, instead of bringing a ray of brightness, inten- 
sified the cold and gloom of this chill land of mystery. 
The resemblance made the comparison between the two 
women — the sweet, warm-hearted woman who loved her, 
and the haughty woman to whom her welfare was indif- 
ferent — ^all the more marked. And yet the ** Snow Queen " 
had come down from her pedestal to save the accused thief 
by a falsehood. The girl could not understand the woman 
or her action, but with all her soul she longed to understand. 
She felt that the strain of this situation was too tense to 
last ; she must be face to face with Evelyn Montault, 
and alone. She must be able to say, " Why did you, who 
froze me with your disdain a few hoiurs ago, come forward 
to save me with an untruth, which must have cost your 
proud soul dear ? " She would not put the question in 
such words, but she must ask it — and soon. 

Meanwhile, she turned for comfort, not to Evelyn 
Montault, but to Hugh. As the housekeeper — ^banished 
in disgrace for her sake — disappeared, and the girl stood 
alone on the stairs, involuntarily her eyes travelled wist- 
fully to Seaforth's. 

" I am so sorry," she faltered. " She was cnieL but I 
wish now I had not told. I don't want her to be sent 
away. Perhaps she is not in her right mind, and really 
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thinks she saw me steal." It was Grace's impulse to go 
on, and say how she had seen a shadow flit across the mirror 
in her room, and had presently found the brooch and ring 
under one of her pillows ; but she realised that to give this 
story, with its details, would be to contradict Miss Mon- 
tault's statement, made to save her. Then she said, with 
a piteous break in her young voice, " I — I hope that no 
one beheves that I am a thief ? " 

* Of course not," answered Lord Wrendlebury. " Who 
could believe such a thing ? It would be ridiculous, as 
well as monstrous ; and such a person could have no place 
in my house. That woman may be mad, but she is also 
malicious. You must forget this unpleasant scene as if 
it had been a nightmare. Now you shall be helped up- 
stairs, and to your room, where one of the maids must sit 
with you. You shall be carried by two of the footmen, 
so that you will suffer no pain, and " 

** Let me do it. Lord Wrendlebury — if Miss Aylmer 
doesn't mind ! " exclaimed Hugh. " I am very strong, 
and can promise not to hurt the lame ankle." 

As he spoke, he was at the girl's side, ready to take her 
in his arms. It was the first opportunity she had had to 
thank him in person for what he had done for her at the 
charity bazaar. 

" You saved my life to-day," she said. 

" No," Hugh ejaculated, " it was not I, but " 

Instinctively he glanced at Evelyn Montault, to meet 
a reproachful look which silenced him. And his silence 
gave Gerald Darke a chance too tempting to lose. 

" I give you leave to take all the credit, Seaforth," he 
remarked. " You are a younger man than I, and you 
deserve all the praise which can be bestowed on you by 
charming young ladies." 

Every eye turned upon him, those of Prince Michael 
Karanine with a look so stem, so unfathomable, that 
Gerald Darke might have shrunk from it if he had seen. 
But he did not see ; and he was well pleased with himself 
at the moment, for he had been quick to seize an oppor- 
tunity and had done a clever thing. Since Grace Aylmer 
was to remain a favourite with Lord Wrendlebury, in 
spite of Tollemache's bold stroke, he wished to destroy 
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in the mind of his uncle and the others the impression 
that he was against the girl. 

Did you help to save me ? " asked Grace in surprise. 
I did what I could for Miss Montault and for you, 
with the assistance of Mr. Seaforth," replied Gerald, with 
an air of chivalrous modesty. 

" Then I thank you too," said Grace. 

Hugh Seaforth was very himian, and inwardly he raged 
at Gerald Darke's impudent falsehood, which won gratitude 
so ill-deserved. It was not that he wished to keep the 
credit for himself, but he hated lies, and his contempt for 
Darke — ^who so insolently took advantage of another's 
proud silence — ^was almost beyond calm endurance. Still, 
Hugh kept his self-control, and had his reward in carrying 
Grace Aylmer carefully and tenderly up to her own door. 

" I wish," he said, as he obeyed her request to be " set 
down," " that you would lock yourself in tUl a maid comes. 
I don't like to think of your being here alone after what 
has passed. It may be all nonsense, and I am probably 
over-anxious, but I never saw anything more vindictive 
than that terrible old woman's face. She looked capable 
of anything when she heard that she was to be sent away 
from the Towers." 

" I am not afraid of her," answered the girl. " Three 
times since yesterday God has saved me from great danger. 
I may trust Him now. And I don't need a maid. I 
would rather be alone. But there is one thing I do want 
very much. Will you help me ? " 

" There is nothing I would not do for you ! " exclaimed 
Seaforth. How he longed to raise to his lips the Uttle hand 
she had given to him and rain passionate kisses upon it ! 
But he was a poor man, with no definite prospects for the 
future now that nothing could tempt him to return to 
Gerald Darke. He had no right to let the girl see that he 
loved her. 

" Then ask Miss Montault if, some time this evening, 
she will come to me, if only for a moment." 

" I will," said Hugh, ** and I promise that she shall 
come." 

Dinner had been scarcely more than half over when it 
had been cut short by the scene in the hall. But the 
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thought of going back to the dining-room, and continuing 
the meal as if nothing had happened, was repugnant to 
the whole party. Every one was thankful for Evelyn Mon- 
tault's suggestion that they should remain in the hall, 
and that coffee should be served there. It was accepted 
gladly ; but Hugh was still waiting his chance of a word 
with Miss Montault, when suddenly she rose* 

After all, I am afraid I must leave you," she exclaimed. 

I think I am more shaken by my experience this after- 
noon than I had fancied ; and this second little excitement 
has brought back a bad headache. I will say good-night ; 
and to-morrow I shall be quite myself." 

" I will tell them to send your coffee up to you," said 
Lord Wrendlebury. 

'* No, thanks ; please don't," "Evelyn rephed hastily. 
" It would only keep me awake." 

" She doesn't want to be followed, even by one of the 
servants," Gerald Darke said to himself. " She means 
to do something which she doesn't want seen. Perhaps 
she will go to that girl's room. After all, they may have 
known each other before, else why should she defend a 
stranger at the cost of a lie ? " 

He saw Hugh Seaforth, who had followed Evelyn to the 
staircase with a rose which had dropped from her bodice, 
speak to her in a low voice. Gerald's eyes, watching so 
keenly, attracted Evelyn's. She caught his look of intense 
curiosity, as she had at the bazaar when his face had 
appeared above Grace Aylmer's golden head. Again her 
expression changed and froze. 

" Certainly I will if it is necessary," she answered Hugh 
Seaforth in a cold, distinctly audible voice. 

Hurt and chilled, the young man, to whom she had owed 
her life that day, drew back without another word. 

" Now," thought Gerald, " if I can find some excuse to 
get away and see where she goes and what she does." 

Tollemache must also be seen and interviewed, before 
it should be too late ; but for the moment Darke had for- 
gotten his discomfited ally. He could think only of Evelyn 
Montault, and his desperate curiosity to know whether 
there was anything between her and this girl, who looked 
so strangely like the dead Royal Atherton, who played 
Roy's music and sang Roy's favourite songs. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WHAT EVELYN DID 

The words which Hugh Seaforth had whispered as he 
handed Evelyn Montault her dropped rose were these — 

*' Will you go and see Miss Aylmer for just a minute, if 
you feel able ? She would be very grateful, I know." 

And Evelyn's answer, meeting the curious eyes of Gerald 
Darke before she spoke, had been merely a cold — 

" Certainly I will if it is necessary." 

Nothing could have been more indifferent than the 
manner and words of the ** Snow Queen," who, Hugh 
began angrily to think, had been rightly named, and yet, 
when her stately white figure had disappeared from sight 
of those in the hall, she no longer mounted the shallow, oak 
steps with leisurely dignity. She ran up like an impulsive 
girl, and, her face flushing, her eyes sparkling, she looked 
like a girl as she glanced anxiously from end to end of 
the long corridor which led out from the square, open space 
at the top of the staircase. 

Nobody was in sight, and, as if she knew the way, Evelyn 
turned unhesitatingly towards Grace's rooms — the " rose 
rooms," which had often been hers in happier days. She 
knocked at the door of the boudoir, and, hearing the girl's 
voice answer, she went in. 

Grace had hoped for this visit, though hardly daring to 
expect it. Instead of going to bed again, she was lying on 
the sofa in the boudoir, and as Miss Montault appeared at 
the door she tried to rise. 

** No, no, lie still, my child," Evelyn said hastily, in a 
voice so sweet — preciously familiar it seemed — that the 
colour rushed to the girl's tear-stained face. 
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" Oh, is it possible — ^is it possible, after all that you ** 

she began stammeringly. But Evelyn stopped her with a 
sudden, imperious gesture. 

The softness had been frozen from her face, which wore 
a strange and tragic look. Grace saw her throw a quick 
glance over her shoulder, as if she had heard or seen some- 
thing, yet apparently there was nothing to hear or see. 
Miss Montault had closed the door as she entered, and as a 
porti^e hung over it, even if an eye were at the keyhole, 
all was safe. They had only to speak in low voices, and a 
listener outside, though he might hear a murmur, could 
catch none of their words. Knowing this, Grace could not 
attribute the change in Miss Montault's manner to fear of 
eavesdroppers, and was driven to beUeve that her impetuous 
outburst had been to blame. 

** Is what possible ? " the beautiful woman asked coldly. 

" Oh, nothing. I beg your pardon. I was going to say 
something stupid," faltered poor Grace. 

" You asked for me to come to you this evening ? " 

" Yes, I " Grace could not go on. She wished now 

that she had not begged Hugh Seaforth to obtain the favour 
of Miss Montault's visit. It was terrible to see this cold, 
statue-Ukeness of her mother, and she wondered how she 
had ever, even for a moment, fancied that it was possible 
for a chUd like her to question this great lady. 
What can I do for you ? " 

I do not think you can do anything, thank you, after 
all," Grace answered in a choked voice. 

'* Perhaps you wanted to see me about the — the jewels ? " 
suggested Evelyn, her clear voice also breaking once, just 
perceptibly. '* If you did, pray speak." 

'* I wanted to thank you for what you did." 

" Oh, that was nothing. Since the things were yours, 
I had only to state a fact." 

Grace's eyes opened very wide, and it seemed to her that 
a warning look — a look which commanded caution — an- 
swered from under Miss Montault's dark fringe of lashes. 
But, of course, she told herself, she could not have read it 
rightly. Why should there be any need for caution, since 
they two were alone together ? 

** I — surely you don't believe I took the jewels from your 
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room ? " exclaimed the girl. " Surely you can't think 
there's any need to keep up the " 

" The things were yours," repeated Miss Montault, 
almost with severity. ** After all that happened to-day, 
you had a right to them. It does not matter where they 
were, or who brought them to you. If you found them in 
your room, possibly my maid put them there ; if you 
think it matters, I wiU ask her by and by. Evidently, how- 
ever, the housekeeper bears you a grudge for some reason. 
I have always thought her a woman who might be dan- 
gerous to any one whom she disliked. Now, I see that I 
was right. She will be leaving the Towers soon, no doubt ; 
but, meanwhile, I would not come in her way, if I were 
you." 

" Thank you ; I will be careful," said Grace. 

" And, if y6u will allow me to say so," continued Evelyn, 
still yery coldly, as if her interest in the matter were entirely 
impersonal, '' it appears to me that you are too young a 
girl for the position which you have come to take in this 
house. You should be at home, with your own people. 
Do they approve of your having left them to go out into 
the world and support yourself ? " 

'* I — I don't know yet. I haven't heard from home 
since I came away," said Grace. " But it was for their 
sakes I left." 

" I know very httle of such things," the beautiful, cold 
voice went on ; " but, as a woman of the world, I should 
say you were making a mistake. I am many years older 
than you, and have had at least twice the experience ; 
permit me, therefore, to offer a word of advice, even though 
we are strangers : Resign your place here, and go back to 
your home, wherever it may be." 

Grace was silent. Her eyes were cast down, or she 
would have wondered again at the look in Evelyn Mon- 
tault's. 

" You seem to think it necessary to be independent," the 
elder woman continued, after a moment's pause ; ** that 
is a very creditable wish in some circmnstances. I have 
been able, sometimes, to help young girls who needed 
influence in beginning their career. I will give you my 
address, and you may write in case, at any time, I can be 
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of assistance to you. But my advice is still — leave this 
house ; go home." 

Grace sttmibled deeper and deeper into the slough of 
bewilderment with every new speech, every changing 
expression of Miss Montault's. Why — why, when there 
was no one to hear, should this lady insist that she had 
presented her with the brooch, and that ring, concerning 
which Grace would have given an5rthing she had to know 
more ? Why — why should Miss Montault offer advice as 
if she were interested in the welfare of a strange young girl, 
when all the time her indifferent tone denied such a feeling ? 

" Thank you. I have heard Lord Wrendlebury speak of 
you more than once since I have been here, and mention 
where you lived," Grace answered. " I shall not forget." 

" Still, I think it is better to write the address," Evelyn 
persisted. " If I may go to your desk, I dare say I shall 
find pen and paper. No ; pray don't try to rise. You 
must remember your doctor's directions ; and you have 
had more than enough fatigue for to-night." 

As she spoke, Evelyn trailed her long white dress across 
the thick, rose-coloured carpet, where no footfall could be 
heard. She sat at the desk for a moment, and then came 
near to Grace's sofa, holding a sheet of paper in her hand. 

** If you have said all that you wished to say in sending 
for me, I will bid you good-night, Miss Aylmer I " she re- 
marked. " You are tired, and should not be excited by 
visitors. I will ring for a maid to come to you. And now, 
good-night I Here is the address." 

Folding the paper across once, she gave it to Grace ; 
then, going swiftly to the door, she paused only long enough 
to touch the electric bell before leaving the room. 

For a few seconds the girl gazed after her ; then she 
unfolded the sheet of paper. No address was there. Miss 
Montault had printed, in large letters, these words — 

'* Let a maid sleep in your dressing-room to-night ; and 
lock the door between your bedroom and the boudoir. It 
is necessary. And bum this when you have read it." 

Grace stared at the printed words, which gave no idea 
of Miss Montault's handwriting. What an extraordinary 
ending to a strange conversation ! Why had Miss Mon* 
tault insisted upon putting her address on paper, and then 
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changed her mind ? It was as if the offer of the address 
was a mere excuse for writing instructions which must not 
be spoken aloud. But why must they not be spoken, 
when there was no danger of being overheard ? 

Grace was not in the habit of closing the door between 
her bedroom and the adjoining boudoir at night. She had 
not even locked the outside door leading into the corridor ; 
but she had already made up her mind — since the flitting 
of the mysterious shadow and the sudden appearance of the 
jewellery under her pillow — that she would do so to-night. 
Still, why trouble Emily to make up a bed in the dressing- 
room ? And, if the outside doors were locked, why take 
the extra and apparently xmnecessary precaution of fasten- 
ing the one between the bedroom and the boudoir ? 

As the girl debated thus, all puzzled, Emily answered the 
bell which Evelyn had rung. 

" I met Miss Montault outside, miss," said the maid, 
and she tells me the doctor's orders are to have some one 
near you to-night. She thinks I should sleep in the dress- 
ing-room, so of course I wiU, gladly. My gracious, miss, 
what a beautiful lady she is I But as cold as a statue I I 
wonder she took the trouble to remember the doctor's 
wishes. She has such a grand way with her, as if she were 
a queen ! And they say she is going to marry Mr. Darke 
at last. His valet was telling us in the servants' hall only 
this evening that his master saved Miss Montault's life 
to-day at the bazaar, so I suppose it really is true that he 
will get her now." 

Grace did not answer ; but involuntarily she shivered. 
The thought that Miss Montault might b^the wife of 
Gerald Darke was a disagreeable one—she scarcely knew 
why. 

Emily made up a bed for herself in the dressing-room, 
and enjoyed the excitement of the change, hoping that she 
should hear from Miss Aylmer something about the strange 
affair of the housekeeper, concerning which the footman 
had dropped some broken hints. She was disappointed, 
however. As she helped Grace into bed again, she tried to 
** draw her out " — as Emily herself would have expressed 
it — but did not succeed. 

Her one satisfaction lay in the request, just before she 
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retired to her temporary bedroom, that the door leading to 
the boudoir should be locked. 

" My goodness ! she is nervous ! " the maid thought. 
" The outside door locked, and now that one too I I 
wonder what she is afraid of ? Does she think that the 
housekeeper is hiding under one of the sofas or tables in the 
boudoir ? " 

It was only at the last moment that Grace had decided 
to obey the printed directions on the paper, which had now 
been burned. She was almost ashamed to ask Emily to 
fasten that door ; but the strange look in Evelyn Montault's 
face — the face so like her mother's — was constantly before 
her eyes, and she felt that she could not sleep if she dis- 
regarded the " Snow Queen's " wish. 

Even though she obeyed it, she was restless in the night, 
partly because of the didl, throbbing pain of her hurt ankle, 
partly because exciting and bewildering thoughts followed 
one another in a constant succession through her brain. 
She could hear the striking of the Uttle clock in the boudoir ; 
and the hour of one had just sounded when it seemed to her 
that the handle of the boudoir door was being cautiously 
turned. Grace lay still and rigid, listening through her 
heart-beats. Three times she heard the same sound ; then 
a soft weight seemed to be pressed against the panel, but 
the door did not yield. At last all was silent. 

For a long time the girl remained staring into the dark- 
ness, until she could bear it no longer. She was unwilling 
to disturb Emily ; and though she bad been forbidden to 
rest any weight on the foot with the sprained ankle, she 
got up, supporting herself with a hand on the footboard of 
the bed, found matches, and struck a light. Courage came 
back now, and she was brave enough to limp to the door 
of the boudoir, open it, holding the candle high over her 
head, and peer into the next room. It was empty, but there 
was a strong odour of escaping gas, and some other fumes, 
heavy and sickly. 

Grace made her way painfully across the room, and, to 
her astonishment, discovered that all four burners of the 
gas were full on. Only two had been alight in the evening, 
and she had herself seen Emily turn them out. Trembling 
with vague horror of an unknown enemy in this great house. 
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she went to the door leading out into the corridor, certain 
that Emily must have forgotten to fasten it. But the bolt 
was pushed firmly into the socket, and the key was turned 
in the lock. 



It had become Hugh Seaforth's habit to accompany Lord 
Wrendlebury to the door of his bedroom ; and to-night the 
old man stopped on the threshold. 

Don't open the door yet," he said in a low voice. 

I've a few words to say to you. What about that thorn 
which Miss Aylmer found in the sleeve of her dress last 
night ? " 

" I have been thinking a great deal about it," Hugh 
replied. " Can it possibly have been taken from that 
strange collection of curiosities which you showed me the 
other day ? " 

" That is the suggestion which came to my mind at the 
moment when Miss Aylmer told her story," answered Lord 
Wrendlebury. " But to suppose that I could be rights 
means that there had been a deliberate attempt to murder 
an innocent young girl. Such a crime would appear 
entirely without motive ; yet crimes are not committed 
without motive." 

" Unless in madness." 

Lord Wrendlebury shook his head with a bitter sigh. 

" I have reason enough to distrust that plea," he said. 
And Hugh guessed that he referred to the great tragedy of 
his own life. " Can you imagine," he said abruptly, " any 
reason why that old woman should have conceived a hatred 
for the child ? " 

" None ; unless jealousy of your kindness to Miss 
Aylmer." 

" That took nothing from ToUemache, and injured her 
in no way. Yet you saw what passed to-night." 

" You think it impossible that the housekeeper could 
have been conscientiously mistaken, though unwise and 
merciless in her conduct towards Miss Aylmer ? " 

" She may have believed the girl guilty, though I can 
hardly conceive it. But that does not excuse her action 
to-night ; and if the thorn was one of those in the cabinet, 
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there is proof of something more than obstinacy and 
malice." 

" You would then believe the housekeeper put the thorn 
in the sleeve of Miss Aylmer's dress, knowing, somehow, 
that it was poisoned ? " 

*' Taking the two things together, I should be greatly 
inclined to believe it, and would have the mystery sifted to 
the bottom. Nevertheless, I would have the woman 
arrested ; I would force her to stand her trial for attempted 
murder ; I would bear witness against her myself, if neces- 
sary, hateful as the publicity would be. If her guilt were 
proved, I would rejoice to see her sent to prison for as long 
a term as the law could give for such a crime." 

The savage thrill in Lord Wrendlebury's voice, the 
evanescent flame which for an instant lightened in his dim 
eyes, the cruel quiver of his finely cut nostrils, shocked 
Hugh in so old a man. He understood fully for the first 
time that quality in Lord Wrendlebury which had shut his 
heart, during aU these years, against the memory of his 
dead son. Hugh had heard it said by Gerald Darke and 
others that if Roy Atherton had lived he would have been 
punished with the utmost severity of the law for the attempt 
on his father's life. 

Once Hugh had thought that this opinion must be a 
mistaken one ; but he accepted it now, and said in his 
heart that it was weU Lord Wrendlebury's only son had 
died. He had felt passionate anger against the black- 
browed old woman for her treatment of the girl he loved, 
but with these threats of fierce revenge ringing in his ears 
Hugh found himself suddenly sorry for the discharged 
housekeeper, and hoping that she might be proved innocent 
of this suspected crime. 

** Thank Heaven, Miss Aylmer's safe, at all events I " 
exclaimed Hugh. " If there has been an attempt on her 
life it has failed. The housekeeper is going away, and the 
danger, if it ever existed, will be over." 

" That makes no difference in my determination to make 
the woman suffer if she has deserved it. Sending her from 
this house, where she has lived so long, may suffice as a 
punishment for her cruelty, if nothing worse be proved ; 
but not otherwise. I would have gone myself to-night to 
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have examined the contents of that glass case I showed you, 
but I felt that I was scarcely equal to it. However, there 
is no time to waste. I will give you my keys, and I would 
be glad if you would go down and make a thorough examina- 
tion of the cabinet. There were five thorns in the wreath, 
as you may remember." 

As he spoke, he took from an old-fashioned gold key- 
ring, which he kept always in a pocket of his waistcoat, two 
keys— one large, the other very small. Both of these he 
gave to Seaforth. 

The coUection of which Lord Wrendlebury had spoken 
was almost unique. In earlier years, he had taken a deep 
interest in the science of toxicology. His knowledge of 
strange poisons and ways of poisoning had been extensive 
for an amateur, and though for eighteen years he had 
turned his thoughts from that, and all other studies which 
had once absorbed the time he could spare from pubhc 
affairs, the curious collection he had made was still in his 
possession. 

A chance conversation one night, soon after Hugh Sea- 
forth took the position of secretary at the Towers, had 
brought up the subject between the two men. Lord 
Wrendlebury had opened the door of a small room, scarcely 
more than a large lighted cupboard in size, and shown to 
the young man a set of shelves, with locked glass doors, a 
kind of cabinet built into the wall. On these shelves, 
behind the locked doors, were displayed numberless curiosi- 
ties dear to the toxicologist. 

Hugh had found more interesting than anything else a 
wreath of green enamelled laurel leaves, woven with thorns, 
as if to show allegorically the sorrows of genius. The story 
was that this wreath had been placed, on some great fete 
day, upon the head of a Roman orator by a beautiful 
woman of whose love he had wearied. One of the thorns 
had grazed his forehead, and he had died within the 
hour. 

Afterwards, the wreath had been stolen, and had 
passed through many vicissitudes in the thousand years 
since it had served to revenge a " woman scorned." 
Once there had been thirteen of the long, greyish-white 
spikes, but before Lord Wrendlebury had bought it from 
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a noble, though impoverished, Italian family, all had been 
broken off save five. It was now Hugh Seaforth's duty to 
see whether those five still remained intact. 

With the larger of the two keys he opened the door of 
the little cupboard-room adjoining the study, and imme- 
diately detected a smell of chloroform. He did not know 
whether Lord Wrendlebury kept chloroform here, for he 
had not noticed a bottle of the drug on his only other visit 
to the place ; but he knew the odour, and could not mistake 
it. It was as if chloroform had been lately spilled in the 
room, which, being ventilated merely by a window, now 
closed, had retained the fumes. 

The second and smaller key unlocked the glass door of 
the cabinet ; and Hugh brought in the unshaded lamp from 
the study desk. He held it so that the strong Ught fell upon 
the wreath of laurel ; and with a distinct sensation of relief, 
he counted five of the ugly, sharp, grey-white spikes. This 
was proof enough, he said to himself, that the housekeeper 
had not stolen from her master's secret cabinet the means 
of conmiitting murder. 

Hugh was on the point of shutting the glass doors again, 
but a sudden desire to take the wreath in his hands came 
to him. He had wanted to examine it more closely the 
other day, but Lord Wrendlebury had not then offered to 
open the cabinet, therefore he had not cared to ask the 
favour. His mind, reheved from the dreadful thought that 
a deliberate attempt had been made on Grace Aylmer's life, 
the old curiosity returned. 

There was no danger in handling the wreath if it were 
manipulated with care. It was only if one had an abrasion 
of the skin, or pressed one of the thorns so forcibly as to 
make one, that the poison could be communicated. Hugh 
took the crown of stiff, enamelled green leaves in his hand 
and looked at it closely, admiring the delicate bow of real 
gold ribbon which tied it together at the back. 

Suddenly he noticed that one of the thorns was slightly 
different in shape and colour from its fellows. It was not 
so sharp, and was of a duller grey. Avoiding the point, 
Hugh touched it with his forefinger, when the thorn 
instantly broke from its thick brown stem, cnmibling into 
a dozen tiny pieces. 
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Lightly he struck another in the same way. It remained 
intact, and so did the other three. 

Puzzled, Hugh returned the wreath to its place on the 
crimson velvet carved shelves. Then he gathered up the 
crumbs of the broken thorn, and put them into the envelope 
of a letter which he had in his pocket. 

Knowing the vindictive state of Lord Wrendlebmys 
mind towards the suspected housekeeper, it was difficult for 
him to decide what was right to do. He could choose one 
of two courses. Either he could teU Lord Wrendlebury 
frankly what had happened ; or, without mentioning that 
he had at once noticed a difference in the shape and coloui 
of the broken thorn, he could simply say that in touciiing 
one of the five he had destroyed it. 

If he could be sure, or if Lord Wrendlebury could be sure, 
that ori^nally the thorns had all been exactly the same, 
he would have no hesitation in teUing the whole story, and 
letting Tollemache prove her innocence if she could. But 
he was not sure, and did not beheve that Lord Wrendlebury 
could possibly be so. For all that Hugh could tell, this 
little thorn — ^which he had not carefully examined before — 
might be one of the five which he had seen on the wreath 
the other day. There would be no real proof against the 
housekeeper or any one else, yet in I^rd Wrendlebury's 
present excitement, he would probably insist upon the old 
woman's arrest upon a mere suspicion. 

Suppose she were not guilty, how terrible for a person 
of her age would be a gaol, a court of justice, and finally a 
prison ! 

Tollemache had been kind, almost motherly, in her offers 
of help that afternoon, when Hugh's burned hands had to 
be wrapped in medicated bandages. Since then he had 
forgotten all his gratitude in anger ; but it came back now, 
and he could not bear to be the instrument of her undoing. 
He wished that he could see ToUemache and talk with her. 
She had apparently taken a fancy to him, he could not guess 
why, for ever since he had been at the Towers little favours 
had been done for him which could scarcely have been 
managed in a house without a mistress except by the house- 
keeper. 

Perhaps, if she were guilty, he could persuade her to 
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confession and penitence. It seemed ridiculous for him — 
a young man and a stranger — to think that this might be, 
and so Hugh told himself ; nevertheless, he could not 
change his opinion. He determined, strange as such a 
course might seem, to try and see the woman. 

" If she would come to me here," he thought, " I would 
show her the wreath with the poisoned thorns, and watch 
her face when she saw that one was gone." 

Hugh looked at the tall clock in the study. It was only 
just eleven o'clock. After all the events of the evening, 
Tollemache would not have gone to bed early ; and if he 
rang and told a servant he wished to see the housekeeper 
it would be supposed that he had some message from Lord 
Wrendlebury. 

Without hesitating longer, the young man touched the 
bell, which was answered almost immediately by a footman, 
surprised to find lamp)S alight which he had extinguished 
nearly an hour ago. 

" Please ask the housekeeper to come here as soon as she 
can," Hugh said. 

The footman obediently vanished. 

Hugh waited, patiently at first, then with growing 
impatience, for ten minutes passed, twenty minutes passed, 
and the servant had not returned, nor had Tollemache pre- 
sented herself. All this time Lord Wrendlebury would be 
wondering why he did not come back ; and Hugh had 
begun to think that he had done a foolish thing, when the 
footman came hurrying into the room. 

" Mrs. Tollemache isn't in the house, sir ; and yet she 
must be, it would seem, for no one has seen her go out — 
indeed, she can't have gone out. The fact is, sir, she has 
disappeared." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE NEWS FROM STOKE MENDON 

Before luncheon-time that day Notman received a tele- 
gram from her lodger, Mr. George Denham, to say that he 
was returning, and would be glad of a chop at two o'clock 

On the way upstairs with the tray, the maid was obliged 
to stop and answer the door-bell, which had rung twice. 
On the steps outside stood a yomig man, who had called, 
she remembered, a day or two before. 

He was a strong, heavily built young fellow, with a bullet 
head, bold, black eyes, and a look of dissipation on a face 
which might otherwise have been handsome. Notwith- 
standing this defect, however, the little maid had thought 
him, on the former occasion, a very attractive person. She 
had bestowed a smile of approval upon him, receiving one 
in return, and now she forgot her vexation in having to stop 
and answer the door. With another smile and a blush, she 
inquired of the young man, who stood silent instead of 
making known his wishes, whether he had come to see 
Mr. Denham. 

Still he did not speak, and the girl, surprised, ceased to 
blush, and coquettishly cast down her eyes. She looked 
the visitor in the face, and saw that it was changed, that 
there was a curious, strained expression about the mouth, 
and that his black eyes were staring at her dully and im- 
seeingly. The other day his strong, almost brutally mascu- 
line face had worn a deep flush, to-day it was pale, with a 
purplish, unhealthy pallor. 

** My goodness me," she ejaculated involuntarily, " are 
you iU ? " 

The young man started at the exclamation, and seemed 
to rouse Imnself suddenly from a brown study. 

154 
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" No — no, I'm not ill," he said. " What was it you 
asked me ? Oh, yes, of course ; I want to see Mr. Denham. 
Is he at home ? " 

This last question was asked with suppressed eagerness. 

" He has been away, but has just come back, and I am 
taking him up his lunch. Will you wait until he has 
finished, or " 

" No ; I can't wait. I must see him now. I'U go up 
with you, miss." 

" You don't think you'd better let me tell him first you're 
here ? " 

" No, I don't. G)me along. I know the way to his 
room. Here, you needn't come at all. Give me that tray. 
rU take it up for you." 

The little servant did not dare to disobey, for there was 
something well-nigh alarming in the young man's manner 
to-day, and in the eyes which had forgotten their gallant 
smiles. 

The visitor ascended to the top of the house. Just out- 
side the new lodger's " bed-sitting-room " was a shelf, and 
on this he set down the tray. Then he knocked, picked up 
his burden again with one hand, and on hearing a muffled 
" come in ! " pushed open the door. 

Gerald Darke, in the disguise which he had chosen for his 
private detective work at 22A, King Street, sat at a round 
table in the middle of the room. It was spread with a clean 
white cloth (everything in Notman's house was clean), but 
Gerald was using it as a writing-table until the arrival of 
his meal. 

He glanced up from the letter on which he was engaged 
as the door opened, and exclaimed in surprise and dis- 
pleasure at sight of the young man, instead of the trim 
little maid he had expected to see. 

What I you. Wade ? " he ejaculated. 
Hist, if you please, sir ! I should be glad if you 
wouldn't speak my name so loud, even here. Something 
has happened. I can explain " 

'* I thought I was paying you," broke in Gerald, " to stay 
down at Stoke Mendon, and keep watch for a certain 
event." 
" That event has come to pass, sir. and- " 
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** Then why didn't you wire ? It may be necessary, fof 
plans of mine, that you should be on the spot. 1 do not 
like this over-zeal. I prefer that persons in my employ- 
ment should not act without instructions." 

" But, sir," and a half smile stole over Ben Wade's pale, 
dissipated face, " it was very necessary for my plans that I 
should come away on the quiet. Unexpected things hap 
pen, sometimes, and this is one of those occasions. If I had 
stopped at Stoke Mendon, it would have interrupted yooi 
plans as weU as mine, as I can explain if you'll listen, with a 
moment's patience." 

*' Tell me straight out, without beating about the bush, 
what you mean. What has happened ? " 

*' Why, sir, I couldn't stand the way things were going 
any longer between me and my sweetheart. The vicai 
stood between us, and I shot him last night ! " 

Gerald Darke echoed Ben Wade's last words, " You— 
shot the vicar I " He spoke slowly, asking himself whal 
this would mean for his interests. The vicar of Stoke 
Mendon was nothing to him except that his name was th( 
same as that of the girl at Wrendlebury Towers, and— 
according to Wade — ^he was sometimes visited by a beauti 
ful woman, who came at night in an electric carriage 
Gerald wanted to know more about the vicar, and h< 
feared that his employee's act of revenge might interfen 
with that knowledge. 

" So," he added, " you are in hiding ? you are a mur 
derer ? " 

" Not so bad as that, sir," stammered Wade. " Thi 
parson isn't dead — at least, he wasn't the last time ] 
heard. But the thing's bad enough to give me two oi 
three years' hard, if I'm copped ; and that's why I couldn' 
obey your orders and stay down at Stoke Mendon aftei 
last night." 

" How did the thing happen ? " asked Gerald. 

" Well, it was this way. The vicar has kept me and mj 
sweetheart apart, advising her mother to let the girl hav< 
nothing to do with me unless I tiuned over a new leaf anc 
kept straight for a whole year. You can guess I owec 
him a grudge ! But I saw Lillie on the quiet, and per 
suaded her to run off to town with me and be marriec 
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ecretly at a registrar's office. It was all settled, and in a 
^eek she would have been my wife, if it hadn't been for 
he parson. He goes to visit the mother pretty often, 
ind he saw from Lillie's manner that something was up. 

*' rtow he got the plan out of her I don't know, but he 
iid ; and finding me yesterday afternoon on the common, 
vhere I'd gone to meet Lil by appointment, he took on 
limself to give me a lecture. When I found he'd induced 
the girl to promise that she'd stay with her mother and 
put me on probation again, I was like a madman with rage. 
[ didn't say much ; but when he'd finished his harangue 
ind turned his back to go away, I out with my revolver 
amd shot him. He was taken by surprise, and fell on his 
face without so much as a groan." 

" And you ? What did you do then ? " 

" I stood gaping at him a minute, feeling queer, for 
the thing had happened so sudden, and I wasn't sure yet 
whether I. was sorry or glad. I thought he was done for, 
and it occurred to me that the best thing I could do was 
to get out of the way. I walked bdck to the village, and 
home to my mother's house, without having met a soul 
near enough to the common to throw suspicion on me." 

** If there was no suspicion, why didn't you face it out, 
and stop where you were ? Sneaking off like this will draw 
the police on you." 

" Wait, sir ; you haven't heard all yet. I went home, 
thinking I'd Idlled the vicar. It was then about half-past 
two in the afternoon. After an hour or so in the house I 
got a restless fit on me, and stroUed into the Hand and Key, 
a public-house near by. The first thing I heard was that 
the Rev. Aylmer, who is worshipped in the village, had 
been found Ijdng unconscious on the common two miles 
away, badly wounded in the back, but not dead. Accord- 
ing to the doctor there were even chances whether he Uved 
or died ; and all Stoke Mendon was in a furore. Some 
children had brought back the news, and a party had gone 
out at once to fetch the vicar home. 

" There was a hue and cry for the man who had done 
the deed, but nobody seemed to think of me, though it 
was known that I was on bad terms with the Rev. Aylmer. 
I was on tenterhooks, but I kept my nerve, and talked 
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with the rest, vowing the wretch who had struck the 
parson ought to be punished ; and perhap)s that was what 
kept their minds ofi me. All went well until late evening. 
I didn't go home till past eleven, for I'd been gathering 
up news. The fiirst thuig my mother gives me was a note 
from my girl. I tears it open. Just a few words inside 
to say that her mother — ^who hates me — ^had said to one 
of the neighbours, ' I shouldn't be surprised if Ben Wade's 
hand is in this. He was to have met my daughter on 
the conmion this afternoon.' She blurted out that before 
LiUie could stop her, and the girl was afraid it might get 
round to the police and set them on my track. 

" I was for brazening it out at first, and I went to bed ; 
but I couldn't sleep, and something seemed to keep saying 
inside me the best thing I could do was to go. About four 
or five I couldn't stand it any longer. I got up and dressed, 
and packed a few things in a bit of a parcel. I was pretty 
safe for the next few hours — till the light came, anyhow — 
for as the poUce hadn't been down on me before midnight, 
they weren't likely to come before dawn. I had but a few 
shillings by me, for I'd had bad luck over a horse with 
what I'd got off you, sir, and the best thing I could do was 
to tramp to London, a nest where a chap can always hide. 

' Perhap)s, too, it would be better that way, I says to 
myself, for if I walked I couldn't be tracked at railway 
stations. As there's no more than fifteen miles or so 
between town and Stoke Mendon, I didn't much mind, 
anyhow. To strike the road I had to pass by the vicar's 
gate, and I wasn't far from it when I saw that same electric 
carriage I told you about, or the twin of it. I dodged out 
of the way and out of sight, and the carriage drew up before 
the vicarage gate. The driver — don't they call him a 
chauffeur ? — got down, opened the door, and out stepped 



a woman." 
ti 



Was it the same woman you had seen ? " broke in 
Gerald, eagerly. 

" Well, I took it for granted it was, sir.** 

'* But you were not sure ? " 

" I couldn't be sure. I just saw a lady in a long doak 
jump out, and almost run to the gate. Three or four 
minutes afterwards, there was a flash of light, which told 
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me the door of the house had been opened to let her in. 
Then, in a second, all was dark again, and the electric 
carriage drove away in the direction of London. I would 
have liked to catch on behind, if there*d been good foothold 
and handhold, but there wasn't." 

" When had you last news of the vicar ? " 

" I heard from a man who came into the Hand and Key 
about fifteen minutes before closing-up time, that he had 
met the village doctor who attended him. Then the news 
was that Aylmer was getting on as well as could be expected. 
It was still a case of sink or swim, nobody could teU which. 
Anyhow, I'm best out of it. I came into town, went to 
see a friend of mine, and now I've brought you the word 
you wanted, sir ; the lady's at Stoke Mendon, in the vicar's 
house. I don't see that, for the present, I can do any 
more for you in this job, so we may as well settle up, and 
I'll be off. If I could — as I said to my friend I've been 
talking with — I'd get out of England altogether, till this 
blows over." 

Gerald looked at Wade sharply through the spectacles 
which were part of his disguise. 

" How do you know I won't give you away ? " he asked. 

The other smiled unpleasantly. " I feel pretty safe, 
sir, and do stiU," he said. " My opinion is, you don't 
want to get yourself mixed up in this affair. There is a 
thing you were keen to find out, why, I don't know ; but 
you have found it out, through me, and it rests with you now 
to push your own investigations farther, since the game 
is trapped. As for me, you'U do best to let me go ; and I 
don't doubt you see it in that light." 

" I certainly neither desire nor intend to harm you," 
returned Mr. George Denham benevolently, " though I 
think you might have served me better. Here are five 
pounds, and very easily earned. You seem to have made 
a mess of things rather for yourself. I wish you well out 
of the business." 

Gerald gave Wade a five-pound note ; and when the 
man had gone the episode between the two appeared to 
be closed. While he listened to the story of what had 
happened at Stoke Mendon, Grerald had made a pretence 
of eating his luncheon, and now all appetite was gone. 
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Dissatisfied as he was with Wade's management of his 
affairs, he determined to make the most of the information 
received. 

As the woman in the electric carriage had arrived so 
late at the vicarage, it was reasonable to suppose that she 
intended to stay for some time — through the day, at all 
events ; and his chance of fathoming the Stoke Mendon 
mystery was good. But to leave London before fitting 
together several necessary pieces of the puzzle (pieces 
needed to complete the elaborate pattern of the design 
which began to shape itself) would be a mistake ; and 
Gerald Darke was anxious now to avoid all mistakes. 

He rang the bell, and when the servant came, said that 
he wished to see his landlady. Should he go to her, or 
would she come to him ? The answer was the appearance 
of Mrs. Notman herself, looking so worn as to verify the 
maid's statement that the " missus " wasn't very well. 

Gerald began by asking questions concerning his comfort 
as a lodger. He said that the chimney smoked, and that 
there was a crack in his window. He complimented the 
cooking, announced that he would be out for dinner that 
night, and finally remarked : " Oh, by the way, Mrs. 
Notman, I found this on my floor this morning. How it 
came there I don't know. But before throwing it in the 
fire, I thought I had better ask you if it is of value to 
anybody." 

So saying he took from his pocket the old telegram 
which he had found on the night of his return to London, 
cnmipled into a ball, on the hearth in Evelyn Montault's 
boudoir. He had smoothed it out, and now spread the 
form on the table, where Notman could read the words. 

As she peered at the paper, her glasses on her nose, 
Gerald watched her face. She looked puzzled at first, 
then startled, and the blood mounted up to her forehead, 
between the neat bands of grey hair. 

You found this here, in your room, sir ? " she repeated. 
Yes, it was crumpled up. I opened it out, thinking it 
might be some paper which belonged to me. But, as you 
see, the telegram is addressed to Mrs. Marie Notman. I 
suppose it is yours, and you must have dropped it in my 
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" I couldn't have dropped it, sir I " the old woman 
exclaimed impulsively, then stopped, with a frightened 
glance at her lodger — " that is, I might, of course," she 
went on more slowly. " But I thought it had been de- 
stroyed as long ago as the date on which it was sent. It is 
not of any importance. I will take it, sir, if you please." 
" So your name is Marie ? " remarked Gerald. 
" No, sir. This telegram was sent to a lodger of mine, 
and a distant relative. She comes only occasionally." 

'* The lodger who has your best rooms, perhap)s ? I am 
inclined to envy her." 

" She keeps them all the year round, thoiigh she doesn't 
occupy them half that time." 

" She prefers the country, perhaps ? I happened to 
notice that the telegram was dated Stoke Mendon." 
Again Notman became red like a winter apple. 
" Do you know the place, sir ? " 

Gerald thought it wiser to profess complete ignorance, 
hoping that, if he did so, she might become more com- 
mtmicative ; and he was not disappointed. 

" No ; I have never been to Stoke Mendon, and probably 
never shall go," he replied, meaning, as he spoke, to go 
that very afternoon. " The place is a mere name to me." 
Notman's face lightened visibly. 

" It's but a village, sir. My cousin has some relations 
there, I think, who write or wire to her sometimes when 
she is sta5dng here." 

" I wish," said Gerald pleasantly, " that when she is in 
the country she were inclined to sublet her nice rooms in 
your house. She is at Stoke Mendon at present, perhap)s ? 
How long is she likely to be away ? " 
The old woman was absolutely unsuspicious now. 
" No chance of her letting any one, iio matter who, into 
the rooms, sir," she replied. " I'm afraid my — ^my cousin 
has had bad news from her relatives, and she may be away 
for some time from London. On the other hand, she may 
pop in on me any day, and everything must dways be 
ready. I'm sorry if you're not comfortable here." 

Gerald hastened to be reassuring. The house was an 
exceUent one, he said ; and though he would have been 
glad of larger quarters, he was well satisfied for the present 
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where he was. He was equaUy well satisfied with the infor- 
mation he had managed to draw out ; but that fact he kept 
to himself. 

" The woman who calls herself Marie Notman, and has 
rooms in this house, does go to Stoke Mendon," he repeated, 
when he had been left alone. " She has had * bad news,' 
and is there now. The old fool Notman practically 
admitted as much. Was that * bad news ' from the vicar- 
age ? And why should Marie Notman's telegram lie 
crumpled in the fireplace in Evelyn Montault's boudoir ? " 

A few minutes later he was out of the house, looking 
exceedingly respectable and inconspicuous in his disguise 
as George Denham. He had no fear of being recognized, 
even by his most intimate friends ; and, taking a cab, he 
drove to Sir Campbell Montault's house, where he asked 
for Miss Montault. His plan was, if Evelyn were at home, 
to pretend that he had caJled in the interests of a charitable 
society. But the footman informed him that she was 
away. 

"I am sorry to hear that," said Gerald, purposely 
showing deep dismay. " I understood that a friend had 
made an appointment for me. Was Miss Montault's 
going very sudden ? " 

" I don't think so, sir," repUed the servant. " She went 
yesterday, sent afterwards for her maid, and I cannot say 
when she will retiun." 

Mr. George Denham looked disappointed, and asked for 
Sir CampbeU, who had only just come back from the 
country. After a moment's absence, the footman asked 
the visitor to step into the library ; and there began now to 
be a certain stealthy amusement for Geraitl in the situation. 
Sir Campbell looked at him without any sign of recognition, 
and hearing that h^ had had an appointment with Evelyn, 
deigned to explain that Miss Montault had gone to visit 
an old governess of hers in the country. This lady was an 
invalid, and, according to Sir Campbell, Evelyn went 
quite often to see her, staying a day or two at a time. He 
expected his daughter back to-morrow, but was not sure, 
and Mr. Denham might call on the chance of finding her at 
home about luncheon-time next day if he chose. 

Gerald was duly grateful, in the character of the decent, 
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elderly Denham, and departed, having found out all that 
he could expect to learn. 

If Evelyn had been in her father's house the chief incen- 
tive for a visit to Stoke Mendon would cease to exist. But 
there was stiU one thing to be done before going there, as 
he now meant to do. He went into a restaurant, ordered 
something to eat and drink for appearance sake, and wrote 
a letter, which he sent by a district messenger sunmioned 
from an office near by. 

The letter was written in his own name, and addressed 
to Sir CampbeD Montault. 

" I have been trying " — it began — " to hire an electric 
motor for this afternoon, but everything seems to be out. 
Have you and Evelyn each an electric brougham, with 
separate chauffeurs ? Some one told me you had. I 
forget who, unless it was yourself. In case you are so well 
supplied, could you lend me one for a few hours ? It would 
be a great favour." 

In twenty minutes the answer came. Sir Campbell 
was sorry that his electric brougham had broken down a 
couple of dsLys ago, and was still laid up for repairs. Evelyn, 
unfortunately, did not possess an electric or any other 
carriage of her own, except her victoria, a horse-drawn 
vehicle. If any one had told Gerald that there were two 
electric carriages in the family it was quite a mistake. 

Gerald had not really wished for the loan of the vehicle, 
but desired to make sure whether, if Evelyn Montault 
possessed such a one, it was without the knowledge of her 
father. As a matter of fact, he was aware that Sir Camp- 
beU's electric brougham had broken down, or he might 
have been embarrassed by the offer of it, having other 
business for the rest of the day. 

There was no railway-station within three miles of the 
village of Stoke Mendon, but Mr. George Denham booked 
to the nearest. He there took a fly, and teUing the driver 
where to go, was driven directly to the gate of Justin 
Avlmer's house. 

Gerald's pulses were tingling now with excitement. He 
was sure of safety in his disguise, and he felt himself on 
the edge of a tremendous discoveSry. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HER WITS FOR A WEAPON 

It was a surprise to find the gate not only unlocked, bat 
standing ajar. Gerald was so certain that a mystery was 
concealed in the vicarage — a mystery which would set all 
London agog if it were but suspected — ^that he wondered 
more precautions were not taken. He walked up the path, 
and glanced at his surroundings curiously. 

Gerald knocked at the front door. He had but a moment 
to wait, before an elderly woman appeared. She wore the 
dark dress, the spotless white apron and cap of a servant, 
but she had a fine, intelligent face, and it struck Gerald 
instantly that she was of a class superior to her position. 
She gazed at him questioningly, and he spx>ke with quick 
decision. " I am a London doctor," he said, " and have 
come down to see Mr. Aylmer." 

So saying he kept a keen eye on the woman. If she 
made objections to admitting lum, he would insist, saying 
that he had been asked to pay this visit by one of the 
vicar's parishioners, and had come at great personal 
inconvenience, therefore he must insist upon seeing some 
member of the family. But instead of objecting, the 
elderly servant caught at his words with delight. 

" Oh, sir, I am glad indeed you have come," she ex- 
claimed, " Mrs. Aylmer has been expecting you every 
minute ; I will teU her at once that you are here, if you will 
walk into the drawing-room." 

Gerald did so, well pleased with the success of his inspira- 
tion, though there was an element of danger in the situation 
suggested by the woman's words. Mrs. Aylmer was 
expecting a London doctor at any moment. Evidently 
she had sent for one, and his arrival was now due. If the 
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real doctor should happen to appear in the midst of his 
ciwTi conversation with Mrs. Aylmer, the position would 
he delicate in the extreme, and it would need all Gerald 
Darke's finesse to escape from it with his identity unsus- 
pected. 

The servant shut the door of the drawing-room, and he 
was free to occupy the time of waiting as he chose. He did 
not sit down, but wandered about the room examining 
everything with extreme curiosity. The day was season- 
ably cold, but there was no fire in the grate. He took this 
to indicate poverty. StiU, it was a pleasant room, and 
showed the cultivated taste of a woman in its simple but 
charming decoration. On the mantel were several photo- 
graphs, in silver and olive-wood frames. Gerald applied 
hiniself to an eager inspection. The first he took up 
brought back to hun some vague memory, which he could 
not fix. It represented an old man, in clerical dress — an 
old man with a splendid head, a mouth sweet, yet singularly 
firm, and the eyes of a saint. 

" By jove ! " Gerald said to himself after a doubtful 
moment, " isn't this the man who persuaded Roy that his 
vocation was the Church ? I can't recall his name at the 
moment, but he was a celebrity at Oxford. Surely it is 
the same face I saw in Roy's room once— only older by 
many years." 

Other faces on the mantel were strange to him ; but a 
phbtograph, unframed, had fallen behmd another, and 
was l3mig face downward. Gerald picked it up, and in 
spite of his habitual caution, gave a cry of astonishment. 

The picture had been taken by an amateur, and was 
roughly mounted on cardboard, without the name of the 
photographer. A man and a girl stood together on the 
vicarage porch by which Gerald Darke had entered a few 
moments ago. The man, who was dressed as a clergyman, 
had his hand on the girl's shoulder. As to her identity 
there was no doubt. The lovely smile, the halo of sunny 
hair, the large sweet eyes, were those of Grace Aylmer, the 
young " resident musician " at Wrendlebury Towers. 
But &e man I It was at sight of his face, so like the girl's, 
and still more like another face unseen for many years, 
that Gerald exclaimed. " Roy Atherton I " he gasped. 
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At the same instant the door opened. Gerald heard the 
sound, and turned quickly ; but he was too late. He saw 
a hand on the door — a woman's hand white and beautiful, 
with a thick, plain gold ring on the wedding finger. Then, 
before he could take two steps across the floor, it was gone, 
and the door dosed sharply. 

Gerald strode to it and flimg it wide open, but no one 
was to be seen in the hall. Opposite was another door. 
He sprang to it across the passage, to find himself on the 
threshold of a study, plainly furmshed, its walls hned with 
many books. No one was there. 

Gerald Darke's brain buzzed with the two strange 
discoveries he had made, but the sight of the photograph 
had overwhelmed him. He anathematised himself for 
clmnsiness in exclaiming his surprise aloud. If he had 
been silent, in another instant the owner of that white 
hand would have pushed the door open and entered — 
whoever she was, they two would have been face to face. 

Instead she had heard him gasp out Roy's name ; she 
had seen him at the mantelpiece, with the photograph in 
his hand ; and though he had stood with his back to the 
door, face and figure were reflected in the quaint, convex 
mirror over the mantel. No doubt she had seen him 
holding the photograph, and been able to recognise which 
one had aroused his emotion. 

Leaving his gold matchbox on the study table, he went 
back to the drawing-room, and waited for a few moments, 
hoping that some one would come. But he was left alone ; 
and finally, determined not to be thwarted again on the 
threshold of success, he rang the bell. After a short delay, 
the woman who had admitted him to the house appeared. 
" My time is very limited," he said. " Have you let Mrs. 
Aylmer know that the doctor from London is here ? " 

" Yes, sir ; she will come as soon as possible," returned 
the servant. She spoke quietly, yet Gerald detected a 
difference in her manner. It was impossible, he thought, 
that she or any one else in this house could guess his 
identity ; but there was suspicion in her eyes. The lady 
of the white hand which had appeared and vanished had 
evidently hurried to this woman and told her that the 
visitor was not to be trusted. Probably they already 
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suspected that he was not the doctor from London. He 
wished that he knew upon what plan of action they had 
decided, for there was a look of some settled resolve in 
the old servant's eyes. 

" I thought that Mrs. Aylmer was coming in a moment 
ago," he said. '* The door opened, but no one was there, 
so I stepped out into the hall and into a room opposite in 
search of her, as I am in haste to do what I came to do and 
get back to town." 

" I will tell my mistress, sir," replied the woman, with 
a stolid air, particularly irritating to Gerald. 

There was nothing for it but to allow her to go. Five 
minutes passed, which he profited by in secreting the 
photograph. He had much food for thought, but he could 
think afterwards ; and now each minute which passed was 
his enemy. 

** I see her game," he said to himself at last. " She 
can't know who I am, but she thinks I am a spy who has 
got into the house under false pretences. She does not 
want to try and turn me out, as that might be dangerous ; 
but she hopes that at any moment the real doctor may 
come, in which case I would be proved a fraud. She 
would have a man to help her, and an excuse for getting 
rid of me." 

This reasoning brought Gerald Darke to his feet. The 
plan which he suspected was a clever one, and might easily 
proceed unless he acted at once. He would not wait to 
fall into the trap. 

" rU see her face and his at any cost," he resolved, and 
went out once more into the hall. At the back, where the 
passage widened into a hall, was the stairway. Boldly he 
ran up, two steps at a time. 

Near the top was a door, outside which stood a small 
table with several bottles and glasses upon it. No need to 
hesitate now. That table, with its contents, betrayed the 
room of the invalid. 

Gerald opened the door, found himself in a kind of ante- 
chamber, and was on the point of going on into the lighted 
room beyond — where a quick glance showed him the foot- 
board of a bed — when a woman came swiftly out, shut the 
door between, and stood before it. 
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There was twilight in the ante-room, but there was light 
enough to see that the woman was tall and slender, with 
fair hair parted and looped over her ears. 

" What is your business here ? " she asked with a strong 
French accent, in a voice which trembled. 

" I am the doctor from London," Gerald answered, 
coming closer as he spoke, and almost peering into the 
woman's face, which was turned away hnom such light as 
the . one ivy-draped window gave at this sunset hour. 
The brows were as blonde as the hair, the eyes looked oat 
from behind glasses, the dress was a plain, black one, such 
as Evelyn Montault would never wear; 3^t, despite 
all these differences, despite the curtain of wintry twilight 
which closed round her, this woman who stood barnng 
Justin Aylmer's door was like £vel3m Montault, might be 
Evelyn Montault wearing a disguise. 

" What is your name ? " inquired the voice with the 
French accent. 

" I am Dr. Horace Ellison," repUed Gerald, hastily 
adopting the name of a Harley Street practitioner well 
known in London. 

" It was not Dr. Ellison for whom we sent." 

" I did not tell your servant who sent for me," Gerald 
said. " As a matter of fact, it is one of Mr. Aylmer's rich 
parishioners who pays my fee, and does not wish his name 
mentioned. I have been engaged to come here, and I 
must insist on seeing the patient." 

" You shall not see him," said the fair-haired woman. 
" You are not the doctor we want. We will have nothing 
to do with you." 

'* Madam, I must ask that you let me pass," exclaimed 
Gerald, carefully disguising his own voice. " I have my 
duty to do, and I must do it. It is evident that you 
understand nothing of the etiquette of my profession, 
or you would not seek to hinder me." 

" I am Mr. Aylmer's wife," said the woman, " and I have 
the right to protect him from an impostor." 

" You, who, to judge from your accent, are a French- 
woman, tell me that you are the wife of this English clergy- 
man ? I find that difficult to believe, madam. You have 
some object in deceiving me." 
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•* And I find it difiicult to believe that you are a doctor." 

" If I were not, why should I be here ? " 

" You know best. I only know that you shall not see 
my husband." 

" Have you then some secret to conceal in this house, 
that you are afraid to have him seen ? " 

" I am not afraid ; but I am determined." 

" You had bettter change your mind. Do you know, 
madam, that, in spite of some changes in your appearance, 
you are strangely like a lady prominent in London society ? 
Such a resemblance, if talked about, might create gossip, 
which would be unpleasant for that lady and for you. I 
advise you not to be too obstinate, for both our saJces." 

" You are insolent ! Leave the room, or I will call for 
help I " 

" There is no one to help you except that old woman 
downstairs. Now I am going into that room. Stand out 
of my way, if you don't wish me to treat you roughly I " 

The woman s answer was to stretch out her arms across 
the closed door. 

Gerald sprang at her, bent upx>n tearing away what he 
believed to be a disguise, and then penetrating into the 
room where lay the man of the photograph. Both, it 
seemed, were in his power. Neither would guess the identity 
of their enemy, and Gerald Darke could hint afterwards to 
Evel5ni Montault of his secret knowledge. 

His hand was on the woman's slender wrist, in its tight 
black sleeve, when the door leading in from the corridor 
was flung violently open. 

" Oh, madam, thank Heaven I the police have come at 
last I " gasped the old servant as she entered. 

Through the deepening dusk the eyes behind the glasses 
looked him in the face. 

" I sent my servant for the police," she said, in a voice 
that shook lightly. " She has told them that we had 
reason to believe that the man who wounded my husband 
was lurking near the house. One cry from either of us 
will call two policemen to this room. You will be arrested. 
You will have to give an account of yourself. Whether 
or not you are ready to do this, you yourself can judge. 
If you will go away quietly, however, my servant will see 
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that you pass out of the house without being seen. Now, 
choose I " 

A flame of savage anger ran through Gerald Darke's 
veins. He was not ready yet to have his identity known. 
If he were arrested, his disguise would be discovered. 

" You will regret this treatment of a London doctor, 
madam/' he said. " But you give me no choice. Since 
I am not to see the patient, I will leave your house." 

Ten minutes later Darke was on his way to the railway 
station. 

In the train, alone in a first-class compartment, Gerald 
took the photograph of the vicar and the girl from his 
pocket. 

How like the faces were, and what a strange resemblance 
the man's had to the dead Roy Atherton ! Could it be 
possible, Gerald asked himself, tiiat after all Roy had not 
died ? The thought struck him like an electric shock. 

The man who had schemed so long saw the whole fabric 
of his plan crumbling, like a beautiful palace imdermined 
by an earthquake. Roy alive ; Evelyn Montault secretly 
his wife ; the girl Grace, their child, ingratiating herself 
with Lord Wrendlebury's fortune. Gerald Darke, all lost ; 
money, title, the woman he loved — the wonderful woman 
who had fought him to-day, armed only with her wits. 

For a few moments of agony he covered his face with 
his hands, thinking intently. Then he said aloud : " If 
it's true, all three shall pay me — and pay in different 
ways. The girl shall be my weapon ! " 



CHAPTER XVII 

UNDER THE SURFACE 

It was true, as the footman had told Hugh Seaforth — 
Tollemache had disappeared. She had taken nothing with 
her ; she left no address ; she sent for nothing that was 
here. Another housekeeper was hastily procured — a 
woman known to the housekeeper at Glynestre Castle, 
one of Lord Wrendlebury's finest estates, which he seldom 
visited of late years. 

On the surface, all went peacefully at the Towers now 
that Tollemache was gone ; but underneath, the course of 
each life was disturbed. For Grace Aylmer, there was no 
explanation of the mystery of that strange night after the 
fire ; and not a new night passed that did not bring some 
other extraordinary happening. 

With Tollemache's absence, the girl believed that Miss 
Montault's warning lost its force, and the night after the 
housekeeper's disappearance she left the door between 
her bedroom and boudoir unlocked. A little after mid- 
night she wakened with a sensation of choking. Though 
the window was open at the top, the air was heavy with 
escaping gas. Grace staggered out of bed, and found that 
not only were the biuners turned full on in the boudoir, 
as they had been before, but also in the bedroom. She 
turned them off and opened all the windows. In a 
few moments the air was refreshed, but Grace could not 
sleep. The mystery pressed upon her spirit. As the outer 
door was locked, it seemed impossible that any one could 
have come in, and the girl began to wonder if she had walked 
in her sleep, doing the strange things which she forgot when 
awake. 

With morning light this appeared the only explanation 
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credible, especially as, when a child, she had more than once 
risen from bed while sleeping and even gone downstairs to 
her father's study. She decided to say nothing of what had 
occurred. 

The night following, she waked suddenly, with so strong 
a conviction of some evil, unseen thing hovering near, that 
she sat up in bed and cried out in terror. Instantly there 
was a rustling ; and then silence. This time there was 
no odour of escaping gas ; but, instead, Grace detected the 
same pimgent fumes of a drug which she had smelled in the 
boudoir on the night after the charity bazaar. It was less 
strong, however, and she tried to convince herself that it 
existed only in her imagination. 

Now the poor child dreaded the coming of night, yet she 
was ashamed to trouble Lord Wrendlebury or Hugh Sea- 
forth with the history of her persecution. She was sure 
they would think her the victim of hysterical fancies, or 
else that she was a somnambulist, and she fortified her 
courage for the future by resolving still to obey Miss Mon- 
tault's instructions. On the third night after the fire, she 
again locked the door between the two adjoining rooms, 
and tired out as she was, slept soundly until three or four 
o'clock. Then she dreamed that some one knocked at her 
door, and waked to find that the soimd was real. But the 
strange thing was, that the rapping came from the boudoir 
— the locked boudoir, which no one could enter from the 
corridor. Grace lay still, scarcely breathing. The knock- 
ing ceased, to be foDowed by a peculiarly stealthy scratch- 
ing on the panels of the door, a sly turning of the handle, 
and then a succession of heavy sighs. 

The girl was quivering with nervous terror ; but to lie 
still and hear inexpUcable noises became unbearable. She 
felt suddenly brave enough to face any danger, provided 
only she could see it, and know what it was. She lighted a 
candle by her bedside, and, running across the carpet with 
little cold, bare feet, she unbolted the door between the 
rooms, and flung it wide open. As before, the boudoir was 
dark and empty ; nothing was disturbed ; the door leading 
to the corridor was locked. 

Could she have dreamed the sounds— dreamed them so 
vividly that they had seemed real even after she was awake ? 
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It was almost impossible to believe ; yet it was less im- 
possible than any alternative explanation. Grace con- 
tinued to keep her own counsel, though — but for her prayers 
and their calming effect upon her spirit — she felt that many 
such nights might well-nigh deprive her of reason. 

Yet this was not all her trouble. After seeing in Miss 
Montault the strange and distiu-bing likeness to her mother, 
Grace had not been able to resist the desire to write home, 
giving her address at Wrendlebury Towers, and begging 
for a blessing upon her plan of earning independence. She 
told how she had read Lord Wrendlebury's advertisement 
for a resident musician ; how not knowing his name or 
where he lived, she had answered. She told how kind he was 
to her, how generous was her salary, and suppressed every- 
thing that was disagreeable in her experiences. After the 
first letter, she waited longingly for an answer, never 
doubting that it would come by retmn of post, and contain 
forgiveness— even if pardon were mingled with reproaches. 
But several days passed without bringing a reply. The 
girl wrote again, and waited hoping. Still the cold silence 
remained unbroken, and all Lord Wrendlebury's kindness, 
all Hugh Seaforth's thoughtful consideration, which never 
failed, could not console her. The punishment seemed 
greater than she could bear. Her childish face changed to 
thinness and pallor ; her eyes grew larger, and piteously 
wistful. 

As for Hugh, his da}^ and nights did not pass in calmness. 
His resolution not to let Grace Aylmer see that he was in 
love with her never weakened, but almost with every hour 
it became harder to keep. He saw that the girl was 
not happy, and guessed that she was homesick ; yet he 
dared not openly sympathize or try to help, lest he should 
lose his head in the midst of such intimate talk, and betray 
himself irrevocably. Once Lord Wrendlebury remarked, 
with unwonted impulsiveness, that he was " inclined to 
adopt the child and make an heiress of her, rather than leave 
everything to be spent in self-indulgence by Gerald Darke," 
and the suggestion was a blow to Hugh. Even if he should 
succeed in life, beyond his present expectations, he would 
in all probability never be a fit match for Lord Wrendle- 
bury's adopted daughter, a great heiress. 
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Nor was the old man more exempt from inward uneasi- 
ness in these days than the young one. Hugh had told 
him what had happened in the cabinet of curiosities, and 
though it could not be proved that one of the poisoned 
thorns had been taken from the wreath and an imitation put 
in its place, a distressing doubt remained. Lord Wrendle- 
bury would have given the matter into the hands of the 
police, and set detectives on the track of the vanished 
housekeeper, had not Hugh dissuaded him, sa)dng always 
that an injustice might be done. 

In spite of the strange, unaccustomed happiness which 
he felt in Grace Aylmer's presence, in hearing her sp>eak and 
sing, a great restlessness had taken hold of Lord Wrendle- 
hury. All the past was brought before him, by the tones of 
her voice, by her face, which his failing eyes strained to 
see ; by her very ways and gestures. For years he had kept 
one door in the house of memory persistently closed ; now, 
in spite of himself, it had been thrown open, and, try as he 
would, he could not shut it again. His dead son Roy was 
constantly in his thoughts. He waked dreaming of hira, 
and crying Roy's name aloud. His spirit was in tumult, 
like the breaking up of the ice in some great river, frozen 
through many dark months of bitter cold and snow. He 
suffered terribly, as he had not suffered during the years 
when he would not think, would not remember ; yet there 
was a certain piercing sweetness in his pain, a new tender- 
ness in the agony of his yearning for the past joys which 
never could come back. 

Even the new housekeeper had something to endure in 
her first days at Wrendlebury Towers. She was aroused 
in the night by singular sounds, which filled her with vague 
terror, though she was not a superstitious woman Things 
dLsapp)eared mysteriously from her rooms, or were found 
in the wrong places, and before she had been in the Towers 
for a week she had begur> to wonder if the people who 
believed old houses might be haunted had not some right 
on their side. Nothing save supernatural visitation could 
account for some of the curious occurrences which the 
dignity of the housekeeper's position alone prwenteJ hcT 
from confiding to some of the imder servants. 

She would fain have asked the maids if there were any 
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ghost-stories connected with Wrendlebury Towers, or if 
they had ever seen or heard anything queer during their 
residence in the house ; but to have done so would have been 
a confession of weakness, and pride kept her silent, though 
she lost her appetite, and grew so nervous that she started 
if any one spoke suddenly, or came quietly behind her. She 
would have given much to be back again in the humbler 
house she had joyously left to take the new situation ; 
but to her mind, it was a glorious thing to be housekeeper 
to Lord Wrendlebury, and, rather than sacrifice the boon 
she had obtained, she told herself that she would bear any- 
thing. 

Early one morning the new housekeeper, whose name was 
Homsby, entered her sitting room, and went to her desk 
to take out the housekeeping books, and look over her 
accounts with the various tradesmen. From among the 
keys which she wore hanging from a chain at her waist she 
selected one, and opened the lid of the desk. Apparently 
the lock was intact, and yet, seeing the condition of things 
inside, the woman gave a cry. The ink had been spilled, 
and all that had not run down through a thin crack in 
the wood into the drawers below, lay in a black puddle on 
the surface of green baize. The books were shredded into 
a hundred pieces, and among the debris lay a torn envelope 
addressed to " Miss Grace Aylmer, Wrendlebury Towers, 
near Wrendlebury." 

The housekeeper snatched up the two severed bits, and 
joined them together. 

'* That little white child I " she exclaimed in bewilder- 
ment. "Is it possible she has anything to do with the 

mysterious goings-on in this house ? " 

♦ ♦ ♦ « * 

Grace did not give up hope of a letter of forgiveness from 
home. Every morning when she came down to breakfast 
she looked wistfuUy at her plate, as she approached the 
table, hoping to see an envelope lying there. Always there 
were many letters for Lord Wrendlebury, and sometimes 
more than one for Hugh Seaforth, but never was there any- 
thing for her. She grew almost accustomed to the sinking 
of the heart which invariably followed that anxious look 
at her empty plate, and the shock of disappointment. 
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A week after the fire at the bazaar, however, as Grac»l^ 
made ready to take her seat at the breakfast-table, thoT 
blood rushed up to her face. There lay a letter beside herri 
plate — the first she had had since coming to the Towers. I 

It had become her duty to pour tea and coffee, as if sbcf 
were a young daughter of the house. Often, before skT 
came. Lord Wrendlebury had absented himself from breakr! 
fast, but now, unless he were feeling particularly unwell 
he never had it served in his own room. It was a pleasure F 
to hear the girl's sweet voice bidding him " good-morning ! " f 
He liked to take his coffee from her little hand. Every- 1 
thing which came to him from her had a new flavour or r 
zest. He said to himself sadly that, if Roy had not been a i 
traitor and murderer, but had fulfilled his father's hopes, \ 
and lived to marry beautiful Evelyn Montault, there might \ 
now have been a child, perhaps almost the age of this girl. ' 
He imagined how sweet a sound such a young voice would 
have in calling him " grandfather I " he pictured the happi- 
ness he might have known with Roy and Evel}^ and a son 
or daughter of theirs always beside him ; and» picturing 
this, he was very sad, with something of savage revolt 
against fate in his sadness. Yet, though it was the presence 
of Grace which brought these visions, he was contented only 
when she was within call. 

Lord Wrendlebury knew that there was a letter for Grace 
Aylmer, and the thought that one had come for her at last 
disturbed him. He was afraid that she might be sum- 
moned to the unknown home of which she had so firmly 
refused to speak, and already he was planning how he could 
induce her to stay always at the Towers, even against the 
wish of her parents. 

Hugh was also aware of the square white envelope lying 
beside Grace's plate, for she was the last of the three to 
come down to breakfast that day. He tried not to watch 
her changing face, but he could not help seeing the light 
colour that sprung to her cheeks. 

" What if the letter should be from some man whom she 
loves ? " he asked himself with a fierce constriction of 
the heart. " Would she blush like that only for news of 
her father or her mother ? " 

But even Hugh did not guess how dearly the girl loved 
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^ lie two who had hitherto been her whole world. She gave 
j^^ord Wrendlebury his coffee, and Hugh Seaforth his tea 
^ ,^>efore opening the letter. 

Then, when her morning duty was done, she took up the 



^ Envelope. But already her colour had faded with disap- 
^^ ^ointment, for a second glance had shown the girl that the 
i^^ajidwriting was not the familiar one she had hoped to see. 
^, " May I read this ? " she asked Lord Wrendlebury in 
^^er pretty, childlike way ; and a moment later the open 
fetter was in her hand. 

r^ It seemed to the two men that she was very long in 
^'finishing it. She did not even turn over a page ; therefore 
3^ the letter must be a short one. Nevertheless, for fully 
. -,^ five minutes — or so it appeared — the girl sat gazing at the 
1?- sheet of paper, forgetful of her breakfast, forgetful of every- 
; ^ thing save what she read. 

J.r Finally Lord Wrendlebury said, veiling anxiety — 
^1> "I trust you have no bad news from home ? " 
/^ Grace started, and looked up as if she had only just re- 
j-^ membered where she was. 

I " Oh, I don't know ! " she stammered. " This isn't 
^^ from home at all." 

r^ Evidently she did not wish or intend to give any details 
concerning the contents of her letter. She folded it up, 
put it back into the envelope which she had torn apart so 
eagerly, and sUpped it into the pocket of her neat httle 
dark-blue dress. Hugh, who thought that he had learned 
to know every changing expression of her face, found 
on it a new one, which he could not read. Only one thing 
was he sure of. Grace Aylmer was worried and oppressed, 
and the knowledge that she needed help which he might 
be able to give, if only he had the right to offer it, rendered 
him half desperate. 

At luncheon the same day, Grace asked suddenly if 
she might go out at four o'clock, not to return until just 
before dinner-time, ** I know," she said timidly, " that if I 
go we shall have to miss the hour for music after tea, but I 
thought, perhaps, you would be so good as not to mind for 
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once." 



Lord Wrendlebury felt that it would be imgracious in 
the extreme to refuse, yet he wished to refuse. Grace was 
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a very young girl, and though he was sure that she was one 
to be trusted even to the death, he cared for her too much 
to feel that it was right for her to be out alone after dark, 
her destination unknown to him. For a moment he 
hesitated ; then, fearing to be thought unkind, he gave his 
consent. 

Hardly was it given, however, before it was regretted. 
Play for me a little while after limcheon," he said, 

as you are to be away at the usual hour." 

Something in the old man's face as he made this pro- 
posal told Hugh Seaforth that Lord Wrendlebury wished to 
talk with Grace Aylmer alone, therefore he invented an 
excuse not to go to the study at tlie time for the music, 
and made an errand to the village instead. 

The girl gave Lord Wrendlebury his favourite Beethoven 
and Chopin for some peaceful moments, while he listened 
quietly, his dim eyes half closed. When the clock struck 
the half-hour after three, however, he stopped her with a 
gesture from beginning something new. 

*' In half an hour it will be the time when you have asked 
to go out," he said. 

** If you can spare me, Lord Wrendlebury." 

** I can spare you ; yet I am not pleased at the thought 
of you going. I do not wish to seem curious, but you have 
not told me where you are going, or whom to meet. If I 
had any real authority over you, beyond the mere right 
of an employer, I should want to know tiiat you were to be in 
safe hands during those hours for which you have asked 
leave. 

" You are kind to take an interest in me," said Grace. " I 
know it is that which you feel. No harm will come to me, 
I think." 

"You thmk!" repeated Lord Wrendlebury. "That 
means, you are not sure. You are keeping something back 
from me, my child." 

Nothing which I have any right to tell." 
I am not certain you are a judge of that," said Lord 
Wrendlebury. " But surely I, as your employer, if not 
as your friend, have a right to ask whether you expect to see 
one of your relatives from home this afternoon ? " 

" No, Lord Wrendlebury, I do not." 
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Yet you are to meet some one ? " 
" Yes ; but I beg that you won't question me. I must 

go- 

** Must ! " echoed Lord Wrendlebury, with something 

of his old imperiousness. ** But if I forbid you to go ? " 

" You have ahready given me permission." 

** Before I knew what I know now.' 

" I should be very, very sorry, for every reason, to leave 
you and Wrendlebury Towers," said the girl slowly. " But 
if, as my employer, you order me to stay at home this after- 
noon, I shall be obliged to resign my place here at once ; 
for I must go." 

" I ' order ' you to do nothing," answered the old man, 
with a note of pathos in his weary voice. " You are a child 
and you are under my care. Because, as you say, I ' take 
an interest ' in you, I am anxious for your safety. I am 
very old, and you are very young. You have — I admit it — 
brought a new brightness into my life, and it is natural that 
I should fear to have it go out again. You are strangely 
like one whom I once dearly loved, before he proved un- 
worthy — worse than imworthy ; and though the likeness is 
only " 

" Oh, don't speak so harshly of him, Lord Wrendlebury ! " 
the girl dared to interrupt the old man, with whom no other 
himian being would venture such a liberty. " I know whom 
you mean. I have heard the story. Somehow I feel — it is 
like a conviction of truth, which nothing can break — that 
he — your son — was never unworthy. There was a terrible 
mistake. I know it must have been so. Why, only to 
hear of him, as I have heard, one can understand how noble 
he must have been. He could not suddenly have become 
wicked, in a single moment, and undone every act of his 
life. He was no murderer I Instead of trying to take 
yoiur Ufe, he would have sacrificed his a thousand times, I 
am sure, to save yours." 

Lord Wrendlebury, very pale, stared at the girl from 
under a pent-house of frowning eye-brows. 

" Who has told you to say this to me ? " he asked. 

" No one. I spoke of my own accord. I couldn't help 
it." 

" What do you know of my son's story ? " 
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" Only that he was very good, and loved by every oi 
and that you believed he had tried to kill you." 

** You are a brave girl to say these things to me. I do e 
think any one else who lives would have dared to bring 
this subject. You, I forgive. You mean weU, no doul 
But I hope that you will never speak of it again. Wl 
object you can have had in doing so now I am at a loss 
imagine." 

'* I have only one object, Lord Wrendlebury — to beg y 
to pardon the deed, or, at least, to give the benefit of t 
doubt for your own happiness' sake." 

" Impossible ! There was no doubt of my son's gui 
and it was well for him that he died, or he would have p^ 
for his crime by years in prison. If he were living now, ai 
I discovered it— discovered that, instead of having died, 
had been in hiding all these years — I would not rest un 
I had seen him pimished." 

" Yet you pray God to forgive your trespasses, as 5^ 
forgive those who trespass against you." 

*' No, I do not," said Lord Wrendlebury, with a bitt 
smile. " Until the day of the fire, it is many a year sin 
I have even felt the inclination to pray. On that day 
made a vow, a sort of prayer, and believed that an answ 
came. But who can tell ? I neither forgive nor a 
forgiveness." 

'* One day you may do both, and then God wiU ble 
you," said the girl. " Till then, poor Lord Wrendlebur] 
you are a very great man, but with all my heart I am sor 
for you." 

Very slowly she went towards the door, and the old mj 
made no attempt to detain her. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ANONYMOUS LETTER 

" If you wish to save your father and mother from a 
serious danger you will come to-day at half-past four 
o'clock, without fail, to the stone cottage near the Blue 
Bam Farm, to meet one who wishes you and your parents 
weU, and can, with your assistance, help them to escape a 
great peril. This commimication is in strict confidence. 
If you speak of it to any one, nothing can be done for those 
you love best." 

This was the letter which Grace Aylmer had received, 
and so, as she did not know whom she was to meet, it 
had been difficult to answer Lord Wrendlebury's questions. 

At first she had hesitated what to dp. She saw that she 
might be exposing herself to danger in going alone to meet 
some one unknown. 

Nevertheless she decided to run the risk, since it was 
only for herself ; and it was reassuring to reflect that any one 
who knew her father and mother could hardly be a stranger. 

How would she feel if, through her cowardice, they 
suffered ? And, after all, what motive could an evil person 
have in wishing to talk to her of her parents ? 

Besides, the place where the anonymous writer made the 
appointment was not very far away. The Blue Bam Farm 
was on Lord Wrendlebury's estate, and could be reached by 
walking through the park, and on, scarcely a mile fiulher. 
It was true that the stone cottage, as it was called (once 
occupied by the head gamekeeper), was empty and deserted. 

The roof was gone, and there were neitiier doors nor 
window-glass ; but the three rooms on the ground floor were 
more or less intact ; and Grace knew the place, as she had 
taken shelter there one morning from a sudden downpour 
of rain, when she was out for a long walk. 

281 
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She had only just time, after her strange conversation 
with Lord Wrendlebury, to hurry upstairs, put on her 
hat and jacket, and start out for the stone cottage. It 
was four o'clock when she left the Towers, and she had 
nearly two miles to go. 

Already twilight was falling. In the house the lights 
had been lit, and out of doors the red glow of the sunset 
burned in the west like a torch flaming along the horizoD. 
When she returned it would be quite dark ; but the sky 
was clear, and would be thickly hung with frosty stars. 
Grace knew the way weU, and there was no fear of losing 
it. 

As she ran down the two or three stone steps from the 
front door, she met Hugh Seaforth returning from the 
village. 

" I don't like to think of yovu: being out alone in the 
dark," he said, raising his hat. " Almost as Httle do I like 
seeming officious ; but if I might come for you when you 
are ready to return, or, at least, meet you half-way " 

" Please no I " broke in Grace. " I shaU be back before 
it is late, and I'm not going off the bounds of Lord Wrendle- 
bury's estate." 

Hugh had to be satisfied, but he was very miserable. 

Certainly she was on her way to meet some one. Since 
she was not going off the estate, it looked more than ever 
as if it were to be a lovers' meeting, not an affair of business. 
And he could do nothing. 

Grace's heart also was heavy as she left him. She was 
a httle afraid, and it would have been very comforting to 
have Hugh Seaforth as a companion, for she trusted and 
liked him so much. 

There must be something exceedingly magnetic about 
him, she thought, for if he came into a room, even when she 
did not see him, she invariably knew that he was there by 
a queer little jiunp that her heart gave. It was a strange 
feeling — she had never had it until she met Hugh ; but 
she did not dislike it, though it almost frightened her some- 
times. 

He was so good to her, too, and she was glad to think 
she owed her life to him. Only she wished that Mr. Darke 
had not helped in saving her from the fire. It was dreadful 
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to seem ungracious to Mr. Seaforth now, yet she feared 
very much that he must think her so. Perhaps he would 
be hurt, and would never like her as well after to-night. 

At this thought tears sprang to the girl's eyes, for she did 
not see how she could ever set herself right with Hugh. She 
could never tell him about the letter, or the necessity there 
had been to keep the secret. 

There was also another anxiety which had pressed heavily 
upon Grace all day. Was there really a great danger 
menacing her dear father and mother ? What could it be ? 
And should she be able to help her unknown wellwisher in 
averting it, as he hinted ? 

The girl walked very rapidly past the dark, terrible lake 
where Roy Atherton had lost his life, across the park 
through a part of the estate known as the *' plantation," 
where young trees were grown, out into more open land, 
and so along meadow paths to the Blue Barn Farm, one 
of several others belonging to Wrendlebury Towers. 

She shivered, and thrust her little kid-gloved hands into 
the pockets of her jacket as she turned away down to the 
hollow under the hill, where the ruined stone cottage stood. 
It was the most desolate part of the estate, and there was 
not a sound to be heard save, now and again, the harsh 
doleful cry of a pheasant, or a rustling in the dead, brown 
bracken made by some tiny, sly creature of the fields or 
woods. 

An instinctive reluctance to go on overpx)wered the girl, 
but she would not yield to it. Almost she had hoped to 
find a light in the ruined cottage ; but there was none, and 
the stillness of the place was oppressive. Grace forced 
herself to enter the open doorway ; then, pausing on the 
threshold, she called timidly — " Is any one here ? " 

Somewhere inside the house she heard an echoing foot«^ 
step. 

The sound came nearer. Then in the dark passage be- 
tween two rooms, a shadow moved. It was the figure of a 
man. 

" Miss Aylmer ? " inquired a muffled voice, with a stilted 
way of pronouncing each syllable. 

" Yes. I have come here in answer to a letter," said the 
girl. 
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I wrote it," the man answered. " You were wise to 



it 



come. 
it 



You chose a very strange place for a meeting ! " ex- 
claimed the girl. 

" It was the most convenient I could arrange, because 
it is the most secluded. When I have told you what I have 
to tell, you will understand how necessary it is to guard 
against spies." 

" Spies ! " echoed the girl. " Why should any one spy 
upon me ? " 

" Because you are your father's daughter." 

" I do not know what you mean," exclaimed Grace. 
" My father has less need than any man in the world to 
fear spies. His Ufe is open as the day." 

" Come inside the house," said the man, who had been 
standing in the doorway, Grace on the threshold outside. 
" I can talk to you of certain things more safely there. 
Who knows who may be listening ? " 

" I will not come in unless we can have a light and I can 
see your face," returned the girl, all her suspicion re- 
awakened. 

" It would be madness to have a light," protested the 
stranger. " We should bring down upon us the people who 
live in that cottage on the hiU. Besides, I have no candle- 
no means of making a light." 

" Then we will talk here," said Grace, as firmly as if she 
had been a woman of twenty-five instead of a girl of seven- 
teen. 

" As you choose," the man answered. '* I spoke entirely 
for your good, or, rather, the good of those who are nearest 
and dearest to you. I have been sent here by your father 
and mother, who are in great danger." 

What kind of danger ? " asked the girl, trembling. 
Can you not guess ? Do you not know of a danger 
which has alwa}^, since your birth, threatened Justin 
Aylmer ? " 

" Indeed, I do not know. I — it is hard to believe such 
a thing can exist. No one could lead a simpler, quieter hfe 
than we did, ever since I was bom." 

" You will not deny, at least, th^t there is a mystery about 
your mother ? " 
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There is no mystery at all. Nothing we would not have 
everybody hear. She is a singer who must be very well 
known in London." 

" At what place does she sing ? " 

" That I cannot teU you. If you reaUy come to me from 
my father and mother on a secret mission, as you say, you 
must know as much about their affairs as I do." 

" I only wish to break the news I have to tell, and to 
find out if the blow must fall upon you unexpectedly, or 
if you were more or less prepared. You have not, I think, 
given Lord Wrendlebury any particulars regarding your 
parents, although you say that they are open to the world." 

" I have not told him because I came away from home 
without my parents' knowledge, and as they might dis- 
approve of my conduct, I did not want to bring them into 
the matter at all. It was not that they had anything to 
conceal." 

" Surely you know in what relation your father stands to 
Lord Wrendlebury ? " 

" There is no relationship. They had never even heard 
of each other imtil I came." 

" You are either a very clever Uttle actress, or else you 
have been carefully kept in ignorance of the truth. You 
wish me to beUeve that your father did not send you to 
Wrendlebury Towers ? " 

** I do not care whether you beUeve me or not ! " cried 
the girl, with a ring of indignation in her voice. " For I 
begin to think that, instead of coming here to help my 
people and me — ^instead of bringing me news of them — you 
have some object of your own to gain by catechising me." 

" You do me a very grave injustice, then," said the man 
with an air of the utmost earnestness. " Since you object 
to my very innocent questions, I wiU put no more after this 
one. Are you willing to sacrifice your engagement at 
Wrendlebury Towers to save your father and mother from 
dreadful trouble and disgrace ? " 

" If you can prove to me that they are in trouble, there's 
nothing on earth I would not sacrifice I " Grace exclaimed. 

" I will tell you the truth. Years ago, before you were 
bom, your father was suspected of a great crime. He 
escaped from justice, changed his name, and, as it was sup- 
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posed that he was dead, he has been able to live in peace 
within twenty miles of London ever since. Now, do you 
guess what relationship he bears to Lord WrendJebury ? " 

All the blood in the girl's body seemed to rush back upon 
her heart, and there was a sudden, loud singing in her ears. 
For a moment she could not speak. Then, dry-lipped, she 
faltered — 

" You mean — oh, no, you cannot mean — that— 
that " 

*' Yes, I mean what is in your mind. I mean that your 
father, the Rev. Justin Ayhner, is reaUy the Honourable 
Royal Atherton, who is supposed to have been drowned 
eighteen years ago." 

" I can't believe it ? It's impossible ! " 

" Nothing is impossible in this strange world— except 
that Lord Wrendlebury should forgive his son, whom 
he hates." 

" Oh, no I he doesn't really hate him. He is so sure of his 
guilt. My father guilty of trying to murder Lord Wrendle- 
bury I My father, who is a saint — an angel of goodness ! 
I will teU Lord Wrendlebury that " 

" Tell him nothing if you hope to keep yovu: father out 
of prison. Already he suspects the truth ; and once he is 
sure that his son still Hves, he wiU have him arrested for 
attempted murder." 

Grace was silent, thinking quickly. Whether this man 
was a friend of her father's, as he pretended, she could not 
yet be certain. But the conversation she had had with 
Lord Wrendlebury an hovu: ago confirmed this last assertion. 
Besides, Hugh Seaforth also believed that, where his son 
was concerned. Lord Wrendlebury would be implacable, 
and the girl trusted Hugh Seaforth's opinion more than that 
of any one else except her father. 

" What do you want me to do ? " she questioned fal- 
teringly. 

'* I ask you, in your parents' name, to leave Wrendlebury 
Towers immediately, and to go with me to meet them." 

" To go home ? " 

'* To a new home. Not to Stoke Mendon. They have 
been obliged to leave there, secretly and in haste. They 
would be sorry to blame you, but I cannot conceal the fact 
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that their danger is reaUy owing to your presence here. 
Your likeness to Royal Atherton, your singing of songs 
which he used to sing, aroused Lord Wrendlebury's curiosity, 
and finally, his suspicions. He tried to find out something 
from you, and when you would give him no satisfaction, 
he employed detectives. These detectives learned that 
your home was at Stoke Mendon, and they were so near 
to discovering everything that your father and mother 
decided upon a flitting. They have now sent me to you, 
in the hope that you will trust me enough to go in my com- 
pany to the new home they have chosen." 

Blow after blow was falling upon the girl. Her father not 
Justin Aylmer, but Royal Atherton ; her grandfather the 
stem, implacable old man, under whose roof she lived, with 
whom she had dared to talk of his son. Her old home, 
which had seemed her whole world to her, broken up for 
ever ; her parents obliged to hide themselves, and all, all 
through her fault ! 

Suddenly she turned upon her informant, whose face, 
masked with shadow, was still unseen. 

*' How do I know you are not deceiving me — at least in 
part ? " she cried. " How do I know that you are not 
one of those very detectives of whom you speak ? " 

* I will prove to you that I come from your father's house 
at Stoke Mendon," said the stranger. ** He gave me a 
photograph of himself and you, taken together, which I 
was to bring to you, and show, if you doubted me. Here 
it is ! I will light a match, and you can see the picture 
while the flame bums." 

He put a piece of cardboard into the girl's hand, and 
struck a match. As he protected the flame in the hoUow 
of his fingers for an instant, she glanced at his face. She 
saw that he wore a long grey beard and spectacles, that 
he was respectably dressed, and that he was a person 
whom she had never seen before. This inspection lasted 
only while she could have counted three, then the match 
burned up, and the man held it so that his face was in 
shadow again. The photograph in her hand lighted up. 
It was, as he had said, a picture of her father and herself, 
taken in the vicarage porch. 

An amateur photographer among Justin Aylmer's 
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parishioners had made a " snap-shot " of the two one day, 
and sent the result afterwards to the vicar. 

Grace remembered the picture very well, and recalled 
even the place where it was kept among other photo- 
graphs, on the drawing-room mantel at her dear Stoke 
Mendon. 

She reflected that it was not likely a detective could 
actually have got into the house and taken away a photo- 
graph. Perhaps, after all, this man's terrible story was 
true, and she no longer dared to disregard it. 

*' Do you believe me now ? " he asked, as if he were 
reading her thoughts. 

" I begin to," she said sadly. 

" Then you will come with me ? You will let me take 
you to your parents, who are waiting so anxiously ? '* 

" When do you want me to go ? " 

" Now. This moment. There is no time to waste." 

" Go away like this, without — without saying good-bye 
to any one ? " 

" To say good-bye would be fatal to our hope of saving 
your father. Lord Wrendlebury would at once guess where 
you were going, and have you followed." 

'* Would it not be better for me to stay with him, 
and try hard — very hard — to reconcile him with my 
father ? " 

" You could never do that. It would be useless to try. 
And what your parents fear now is that, when Lord Wrendle- 
bury learns through his detectives that his son has eluded 
him, and succeeded in getting away from Stoke Mendon, he 
will make you a prisoner, thus inducing your father to give 
himself up for the sake of saving his child." 

** Lord Wrendlebury would never do so wicked a thing. 
I can't even believe that he would employ detectives. 
Perhaps my father is mistaken." 

" He is not mistaken ! Who should know Lord Wrendle- 
bury best — his own son, or you who never saw him until 
a month ago ? Remember, this old man, with whom you 
think yourself so well acquainted, of whom you speak so 
confidently, is a clever and wily diplomat, who in the days 
of his Premiership was able to outwit the sharpest intellects 
of Europe. Do you dream, then, that you, a little girl, can 
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gauge his heart and mind after the acquaintance of perhaps 
a fortnight ? " 

" I suppose not," admitted the poor child meekly, her eyes 
full of tears. 

She had the sensation of seeing the whole world crumbling 
at her feet — the dear, kindly world which she had known 
and been innocently happy in so short a time ago. 

" Well, then, have I convinced you that I am your friend 
as well as your father's, and are you ready to do as he 
wishes ? " 

" Not to go back to Lord Wrendlebury's house at 
aU?" 

" Not for a moment. I will take you to the railway-station, 
and we can catch a train, I hope, soon after reaching there. 
Before you have been missed at Wrendlebury Towers, we 
shall be far on our way ; and in a few hours you and your 
parents will be together again. Lest you should be recog- 
nized and traced, I have brought you a disguise, which was 
provided by your mother. She hoped that, for her sake, 
you would not refuse to wear it. Promise me that you wiU 
not change your mind, and leave this place before I come 
back, if I leave you for a moment, and fetch the disguise, 
which I have just left inside one of the rooms in this 
cottage." 

'* I promise that," said Grace astonished at his suspicions 
of her good faith. 

It seemed that a man who could exact a promise after 
all she had just said, a man who could not trust a girl 
placed in her position, could not himself be worthy of trust. 

He disappeared into the passage, where the blackness at 
once swallowed up his figure ; but in a few minutes he re- 
turned with a band-box wrapped in paper and tied with 
string. The string he untied, and handed her the box. 

" You had better give me the picture I brought you, 
to take care of while you get ready to go," he said. " After- 
wards, I will give it back to you or your father." 

Grace gave the photograph, and it was immediately 
thrust inside his coat, as if for safe-keeping. 

The box opened, and she felt rather than saw in the dark- 
ness a wig, which seemed to be made of very long hair done 
in a plait, with a ribbon bow tying up the end. There was 
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also a shawl of some thin, soft material, a knitted tam-o'- 
shanter, and a veil. 

Her own hat she placed in the box, which the man 
fastened up again with paper and string. The wig, the 
tam, and the veil she put on as weU as she could, and 
wrapped the shawl over her shoulders. Then the two 
strangely assorted companions set out together to walk to 
the station. Grace's heart was very heavy, and at first 
she did not speak ; but after they had left the park, and 
were walking along the road towards the station, she turned 
to the man suddenly, sa5dng — 

*' I have forgotten to ask your name. WiU you teU it to 
me?" 

It is George Denham," was the answer. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE FACE WITHOUT THE BEARD 

They had not long to wait for a train. The man who 
called himself Denham bought two first-class tickets to 
London, as he explained that it would take less time to go 
there and start again for their destination than to change 
three times, with tedious intervals for waiting, as they must 
if they went across country to Dorsetshire from Wrendle- 
bury. It was in Dorsetshire, said George Denham, that 
the Rev. Justin Aylmer and his wife had taken refuge. 
" A friend " had invited them to make use of his house, 
a large and beautiful place not far from a seaside village 
called Lurlworth. This village, he informed the girl, was 
six miles from the nearest railway station. Mull, and the 
house where she would join her parents was situated four 
miles beyond that ; therefore, after four or five hoiu^' train 
journey, they would have ten miles to drive, and would 
not arrive earUer than an hour before midnight. 

This sounded formidable, but having once decided upon 
the step, Grace had resigned herself to any consequences it 
might entail. In the light of the railway station at Wrendle- 
bury, she had been surprised at her own appearance. Her 
tam-o'-shanter was a dark-blue, and the shawl which was 
wrapped over her jacket was a dull Scotch plaid. From 
under the thick, navy-blue tissue veil tied over her face in 
a bow at the back of her head, hung the long heavy plait 
of the wig, and it gave the girl accustomed to her own gold- 
bronze hair, something like a shock to see that it was 
black. 

Now, if Lord Wrendlebury sent to the station to make 
inquiries for the lost one, the answer would be that no 
one at all like the description given bad been seen there. 

til 
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Evidently George Denham had calculated and timed the 
whole journey. At Waterloo Station they had only twenty 
minutes to wait before starting on again. In the train once 
more, he offered his companion sandwiches and illustrated 
papers which he bought for her, but she was too anxious and 
unhappy to eat, and pictures seemed irrelevant. Always, 
Grace found herself wondering if Hugh Seaf orth would care 
when he learned that she had disappeared, and whether 
he would think badly of her. She thought of Lord Wrendle- 
bury, too ; but, even though she had been told that he was 
her grandfather, it was Hugh Seaforth's image which fiUed 
her mind when it turned to Wrendlebury Towers. 

On leaving Waterloo there were several people besides 
Grace Aylmer and Mr. Denham in their compartment, but 
by the time they reached Basingstoke every one else had 
gone. 

Grace was no longer afraid of the man, as she had been 
at the dark, ruined cottage, but for some reason which she 
could not have explained, she disliked being alone with 
him. Even though she turned away and looked out of the 
window, she felt disagreeably conscious that his eyes were 
upon her. At last she had this impression so strongly, so 
almost unbearably, that she suddenly turned, to find that 
instinct had told her aright. Before he coiild avert his 
glance, she caught a gleam in the eyes behind the spectacles 
which for an instant struck her as famihar. But the eyes 
had not this look only. They had a glint of malice such 
as Grace Aylmer had never seen directly upon her by any 
other eyes save those of the banished housekeeper, ToUe- 
mache. In an instant, however, the evil light was gone, 
and Mr. George Denham was smiUng benevolently. 

*' I was thinking," he said, " how like — how wonderfully 
like — you are to your father. There is scarcely anything 
of your mother visible in you." 

" Why did you say there was a mystery about my 
mother ? " asked Grace, very conscious as she spoke of the 
heart-shaped ring which was suspended from a black ribbon 
round her neck under her dress. 

" I do not know whether the mystery exists for you," 
answered the man ; " but certainly it has been cleverly kept 
up for the benefit of Stoke Mendon. I hardly see how it 
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has been managed. Do the people there know you have 
a mother living ? " 

•* Yes," said Grace quickly ; "of course they know. 
But — but, you see, mother has always had to be away 
so much because we were poor, and she must work. I 
don't think they quite understand things ; but they were 
all so good that they did not mind." 

** They would be surprised to know who she really is," 
said George Denham slowly. 

" You mean, if they knew she sang in public ? But there 
is no harm in that." 

" Is it possible you believe that little fiction ? Don't 
you know that your mother is one of the most prominent 
women in England — but not as a singer ? " 

A sudden suspicion of what he meant, or might mean, 
shot through Grace Aylmer's head, and brought a stain of 
carnation to her cheeks. 

The man, who was watching her keenly, uttered a slight 
ejaculation. 

" You do know ! " he exclaimed. 

The girl was silent. 

" Have you never heard the name of the lady who was 
once engaged to Lord Wrendlebury's son, Royal Atherton ? " 

Still she did not speak. 

" Have you not seen that lady at Wrendlebury Towers 
quite lately ? " 

Grace's lips opened ; but she only drew in her breath 
sharply. 

'* Did not you and she have a talk together in your own 
room there ? " 

This time she broke out impulsively. 

" How did you know that ? " 

The man smiled behind his grey beard and drooping 
moustache. 

" Why, of course, she told me." 

At last the girl believed him without a discomforting 
doubt, for she bought he could have heard this story only 
from one person, and since that person was her mother, a 
question was settled which had distressed her, waking and 
keeping, for the longest week of her life. 

" Oh," she breathed unsuspiciously, " then it was not 

N 
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just merely a wonderful likeness — it was she — my dear 
mother ! Why was she so cold to me ? Why wouldn't 
she give me one single hint of the truth, though I was so 
dreadfuDy bewildered and unhappy ? I hope she explained 
that to you. I hope you can teU me now why it was ? " 

" She was afraid that some one else should guess the 
truth, which would have been a terrible thing for her, and 
for you all." 

** But even in my room she did not speak an intimate 
word. Couldn't she have told me there, when nobody 
could hear or see us ? Even then she showed nothing of 
the truth. You don't know how dreadful it was to see 
her so like — so wonderfully like — and yet to have her so 
distant, so strange in her manner that I thought I must 
be mistaken. And, really, she did seem different. She 
was so proud, and so pale as Miss Montault, while my 
beautiful mother is young and rosy and bright as a girl." 

" Miss Montault is called the * Snow Queen,' you know. 
She has to live up to her reputation. Besides, there is a 
great nervous strain in leading a double life." 

" A double hfe ! I don't like that expression for my 
mother. Oh, poor, sweet mother I I can see now what 
she must have gone through. She dared not let any one 
know that she was married to my father, because if people 
guessed he was alive he would be put in prison for that old 
crime, which he did not commit." 

** Not only that, but he would lose the money which they 
always hoped might one day be his. Lord Wrendlebury, 
thinking his son dead, did not make a new will, as he 
threatened to do, disinheriting Roy of his private fortune, 
which he could dispose of as he chose. Therefore, if Lord 
Wrendlebury should die to-night, with that will unmade, 
not only would your father come in for the title, but a huge 
sura of money which would have been left away from 
him." 

** My father and mother would not care for that," ex- 
claimed the girl. 

*' Every one cares for money and fine houses. One of 
Lord Wrendlebury's estates could be willed away from his 
son. Not Glynestre Castle, nor the Towers, but another, 
which any man might be glad to have." 
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'" Glynestre Castle I " repeated Grace. " Isn't it in 
Dorsetshire ? " 

** Who told you of Glynestre Castle — your mother or 
father ? " 

" No ; some one at Wrendlebury Towers. Mr. Seaforth, 
Lord Wrendlebury's secretary." 

** Ah, you had some rather intimate talks together ? " 

Grace blushed. 

" He was very kind, and tried to help me." 

" If he carried his kindness so far as to make love to you, 
he has acted dishonourably, for he is engaged to marry 
another girl." 

A curious sensation contracted Grace Aylmer's heart. 
She was indignant at the suggestion made by the man, but 
it was not indignation which gave her that strange, sicken- 
ing pain. 

" Mr. Seaforth would never do anything dishonourable," 
she said. " You can't know him at all, or you wouldn't 
say such a thing of him." 

" Then I am to understand that he has never spoken to 
you of love ? " 

" Never ! But though you are my father's friend, you 
have no right to ask me such questions." 

Before he could answer the train gave a sudden lurch, 
then a bound, quivering like a wounded thing. Grace and 
her companion were thrown from their seats, and for a 
dazed moment the girl lost consciousness. Dimly, as if in 
a dream, she felt the continued joltings of the train, and a 
renewed throbbing in her ankle, which was not yet as 
strong as it had been before the day of the fire at the 
bazaar ; but it seemed as if some one else, not herself, 
experienced these sensations, and so completely had she 
lost all real knowledge of what was happening, that when 
she opened her eyes she was surprised to find herself in a 
railway-carriage. 

She was able to sit up, as the train was no longer lurching 
violently from side to side over rough ground. It had come 
to a standstill, and the carriage, though doubtless off the 
track, had not been turned over. 

For a few moments she could not remember what had 
happened. 
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" How did I come here ? Am I wounded and going to 
die far away from every one I love ? " she asked her- 
self. 

But she was suffering scarcely any pain, save a slight 
aching of the head, and a sensation of being jarred and 
bruised. She closed her eyes to think more easily, and 
gradually everything came back. She accused herself of 
gross seMshness in not having at once thought of her com- 
panion, and finding out whether or not he had been hurt 
in the accident to the train. 

Her eyes were heavy, and she opened them again with 
an effort. ' To her astonishment the face which had been 
in her mind was dose above hers. Yet it was not the same 
face — the beard and spectacles were gone. The grey hair 
was gone also, to show, in the dim lamplight, a gleam of 
chestnut. 

A pair of dark eyes stared into hers, and a hand, with 
fingers outspread like a claw, hovered at her throat. 

With a cry she sat up, pushing the man back with all 
her strength. 

" Your name is not Denham ! " she panted. " You are 
Lord Wrendlebur/s nephew, Mr. Gerald Darke." 

As she cried the name at him a voice shouted up from 
somewhere beneath the broken window — 

" Is anybody here ? Do you need help ? " 

Instantly Gerald Darke, taicen aback by this cry, stooped 
down as if cowering out of sight. Grace, fascinated by his 
strange manner, watched hun, forgetting to answer the 
call. He was hurriedly putting on again the wig and false 
beard, which had doubtless fallen off in the accident, when 
he had been thrown from his seat. Scarcely had he once 
more become George Denham, save for the spectacles, 
which had disappeared, when a man's face appeared at 
the window. 

" Are you hurt ? " asked the voice which had shouted 
from below. 

Before Grace could speak, Darke replied, in the stilted 
accents which he had adopted for the character of George 
Denham— 

" A little shaken, both of us ; that's all, I think." he 
said. " Has it been a bad accident ? " 
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" Some brute tried to wreck us by putting a sleeper 
across the track," answered the man, who wore the uniform 
of the railway on which they were travelling. " Only the 
jfirst carriage and the engine smashed, and three killed ; but 
a good many passengers in the forward compartments 
badly knocked about. You're luckier here. I'm glad 
you're all right. I'd better help you get the young lady 
down, sir. It's a bit of a jump ta the ground, and the 
door's stuck. You'll both have to climb through the 
window." 

Gerald bent over Grace as if to help her to rise, his back 
to the man at the window. 

** Don't judge me yet," he whispered hastily. " A 
disguise was al^lutely necessary. But I am your father's 
best friend, and yom^. I can explain everything. Re- 
member, I saved your hfe in the fire at the bazaar, almost 
giving mine for yours. Suspend your judgment. That's 
aU I ask." 

Not far away from the place where the accident had 
happened was a farmhouse. The few who were badly hurt 
were carried there on impromptu stretchers, while others 
walked or limped according to their condition ; but most 
of the passengers who had not suffered started out on foot 
to reach a railway junction five or six miles distant. 

Grace Aylmer insisted upon going to the farmhouse and 
helping to care for the injured ones, and Gerald Darke, 
after a first protest, offered no objections. He walked by 
her side, talking in a low, persuasive voice. 

" It has given you a shock, I know," he said gently and 
in his natural voice, " to find out that I came to you in 
disguise. But I assure you I am not to blame. It was 
your father's wish, and your mother agreed with him that 
it would be better and safer. She had an idea that you 
disliked me, and that if I were recognized you woiild not 
trust me enough to travel to them under my protection. 
Possibly they suggested the disguise partly for my sake, 
for if my uncle learned that I had helped Roy, or any one 
belonging to him, he woiild never forgive me. I am a poor 
man, and can't well afford to do anything which wiU cut 
my name out of Lord Wrendlebury's will ; nevertheless, 
as your father will tell you when you meet, I have always 
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stood by him loyally, and defended his interests whenever 
and wherever I could." 

His pleading voice and words began to have their effect 
upon the girl's mind, to whose clear purity suspicion was 
imnatural. 

" Do you mean me to believe that you have always 
known my father and Lord Wrendlebury's son were one 
and the same ? " she asked, 

'* I helped him to escape and hide himself eighteen yeais 
ago. Of course, I have always known where he was. We 
have kept up a constant correspondence, though, for 
prudence' sake, we have seldom met ; and he understood 
that, if he ever needed my help, he had only to send for 
me. Through me he got his Uving at Stoke Mendon, 
which he has kept so long, under the name of Justin Aylmer ; 
it is at a place belonging to me where he has now taken 
refuge with his wife." 

The story sounded very plausible, for Gerald Darke was 
Roy Atherton's cousin, and Grace could see no reason why 
they should not have been friends. It was only instinct 
which rebelled. 

* I thought," she said, " when I came to myself in the 
train, after being stunned for a moment or two, that you 
were going to do me some harm. You were bending over 
me so closely, and your eyes looked so strange. Your 
hands were almost at my throat. It seemed as though 
you meant to choke me." 

" You don't believe that now ? " Darke inquired, with 
gentle reproach. " You are such a wise and good Uttle 
girl — such a true daughter of your father — that you must 
see how dangerous, even cruel, it is to trust appearances. 
Nothing in the world is so deceiving. The real truth is 
that I was so afraid you were badly hurt, you lay so stiU, 
and your face was so white, your eyes half open. I wanted 
to feel if your heart beat, and listen for your breath. What 
jx)ssible object could I, who saved your life the other day, 
at the risk of my own, have for harming you ? " 

" I don't know," Grace was obUged to admit. 

" Well, then, people don't, as a rule, do evil and dangerous 
things without some strong motive, and since I can have 
none for being your enemy, won't you have faith in me as 
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your friend still, in spite of the appearances which caused 
you to misjudge me ? Surely, instead of trusting me less, 
now that you know I am Gerald Darke, your cousin and your 
father's, instead of a mere stranger called George Denham, 
you ought to trust me more I It was for your parents' 
sake even more than your own that I risked death in the 
fire to save you," Gerald continued to plead. " I thought 
of all they had suffered, and I said to myself it was worth 
dying for, if I coiild save their only child." 

His voice trembled as if with deep emotion which he 
could not control. And the girl's tender heart smote her. 

" I will trust you ! " she exclaimed. 

He caught her httle hand and pressed it. 

" Thank you I " he mimnured. " And you will go on 
with me to the end of this strange, broken journey ? " 

** Yes. When we have done what we can for the poor 
people who were hurt, I will go with you, and do whatever 
you say." 

Again Gerald thanked her. " Heaven bless you, my 
child I " he ejaculated. But within he was sa3nng very dif- 
ferent words. He was not a patient man, and the long 
arguments he had been forced to go through with this little, 
frail girl, whom every nerve of his being tingled to coerce 
and break, had tried him well-nigh beyond endurance. 

He was not brave, and he was exceedingly cautious. 
If, now that he knew with certainty who Grace Aylmer was, 
he could have got rid of her without the shghtest fear of 
suspicion ever falling upon him, he would have done so 
without hesitation. At the ruined cottage, if he could 
have induced her to come quietly inside the house, he 
woiild have taken her life, and, having possessed himself 
of the anonymous letter, if it was in her pocket, left her 
body to lie hidden in one of the dark, deserted rooms. 
Again, in the railway accident — when, if she had been 
found dead, with a black bruise on her temple, or her 
slender neck broken like the stem of a flower, no one woiild 
have guessed the truth — ^he would have killed her if he 
could. But both times he had failed ; and now he was 
obliged to be satisfied with the prospect of carrying out 
his original scheme. It was next best to having the girl 
out of the world altogether. 
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Her own father could not have been kinder or more con- 
siderate than Gerald Darke was now in his manner to 
Grace. He encouraged her in giving assistance to those 
who had been wounded in the accident, did not attempt 
to hurry her away, and even did what he could to assist in 
her work among the suff^^rers. When at last there was no 
more to be done, and she was ready to go, he announced 
that he had been able to hire a cart of the farmer to drive 
to the station. His real wish was to save time, as there 
were too many of their feUow-passengers on the road for 
any advantage to be reaped from a lonely walk. But he 
told Grace that he had thought of her weak ankle so lately 
sprained, and she was grateful for his consideration. 

Owing to the delay, and the various changes resulting 
from it, early dawn was grey in the sky when they arrived 
at Mull. Grace had not ^ept at all, and she was very tired. 
As she stepped out of the train, which had paused no more 
than a moment at the insignificant station, it seemed to her 
that this place was like the other end of the earth for re- 
moteness and desolation. 

No building save the little station itself was in sight 
an5nvhere. Dim hills rose against the sky. They appeared 
to be standing in a bowl scooped out of those dim hills ; 
and as the train rushed away, it was as if the last link with 
the world she had known was gone. 

Gerald Darke pointed through the paling dusk to a man 
coming round the comer of the building. 

"That is probably the driver of the carriage sent to 
meet us by my orders," he said. " Yes ; you see he wears 
the hvery of a coachman, and as we are the only passengers 
who have got out, he must be expecting us. I said that if 
we failed to arrive by one train, we must be waited for 
until the next ; and luckily my instructions have been 
obeyed." 

" Mr. Denham ? " inquired the man, coming nearer, and 
touching his hat. 

" Yes," answered Gerald. " There has been an accident, 
which kept us back some hours. You shall not have to 
regret youi long waiting, however." 

" Thank you, sir," responded the coachman. '* I 
brought food for the horses, and they have been weU 
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covered. This is the third train since the one in which you 
expected to arrive." 

They walked round to the other side of the station, and 
there Grace saw a large brougham standing, the two horses 
protected from the cold by blankets, their faces buried deep 
in nosebags. The man opened the carriage-door, and then 
went to his horses' heads, ruthlessly taking away their 
breakfast. Gerald helped Grace in, and she sank back 
wearily against the cushions. 

Both windows were closed ; and though the chill of a 
crisp winter morning was in the air, Grace longed for at 
least one of them to be open. She wished to see where they 
were going, and know something of the landscape through 
which they passed. The glass grew misted, and the atmo- 
sphere in the carriage warm and stuffy. 

For a long time Gerald Darke had been silent. The girl 
glanced at him, and saw that he was sitting with his eyes 
shut, apparently asleep ; but in reality he watched her 
from between half-closed lids, thinking, with malicious 
pleasiu-e, of the terrible disappointment in store for her, 
and wondering lazily how she woiild take it, whether 
quietly, resignedly, or with wild and passionate rebellion. 

Grace, believing that he slept, did not like to disturb 
him, and bore the closeness of the carriage as weU as she 
could. But he stirred at last, after she had calculated that 
they must have driven for at least five miles, and she 
ventured to plead that the window on her side might be 
lowered. 

The girl leaned out, and thankfully drew in the fresh air. 
Just at this moment a turn of the road gave her a glimpse 
of the sea — the first of her life, and she gave a little cry of 
delight, forgetting all care and anxiety for a moment. The 
carriage drove rapidly through a group of fishermen's 
cottages, which formed the principal part of a tiny water- 
side village nestling under the downs, and came out beyond, 
where a tumbled promontory of rock flung itself into the 
sea. On this promontory stood a great house, which, 
silhouetted black and stately against a sky of rose and 
gold, looked to Grace like a splendid palace in a fairy story. 

" Oh ! who lives there ? " exclaimed the girl impulsively. 
*' It might be son\e castle belonging to the King." 
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** The King has no place in this neighbourhood," replied 
Gerald evasively. He knew well whose house it was, but 
he did not care to have Grace Aylmer know. He wanted 
her, by-and-by, to have the feeling that she was in a part 
of the world where all was strange to her, where there was 
no hope of help or protection from outside. Prince Michael 
Karanine, to be sure, was little more than a name to her, 
but she had seen him at the Towers, and he was probably 
associated in her mind, not only with Lord Wrendlebur>\ 
but the Montaults. Therefore he woiild not answer the 
girl's question by sa3nng that the house she admired was 
the home of the mysterious, banished prince, nor would 
he have told her that not ten miles away stood Glynestre 
Castle, the oldest and grandest of Lord Wrendlebur/s 
historic seats. 

About half an hour after they had passed the promontory 
with the house that seemed part of the rock out of which 
it grew they turned into a road which led directly down 
to the sea. It was narrow, like a private way, with a high 
brick wall, overgrown with ropes of ancient ivy, on one 
side, and a rough slope of down-land rising on the other. 

*' We are coming to the end of the journey at last," said 
Gerald Darke. And as he spoke the carriage stopped before 
a closed gateway in the high brick wall, which hid what it 
smrounded as if it had a secret to keep. 

The coachman got down from his box, and pulled an iron 
rod which was attached to one of the tall stone gate-posts. 
A bell jangled, and Grace, looking eagerly from the carriage- 
window, saw an old man come out of an ivy-covered lodge 
and limp to the gates, which he unlocked and threw open. 
As the carriage drove in he gazed at the girl, staring into 
her face with keen yet stealthy curiosity. 

Grace was thinking of the meeting with her father and 
mother, which must come in a few moments now. Perhaps, 
she told herself, this house of Mr. Darke's would be their 
home for a long time. It could never be so dear as Stoke 
Mendon, and then the circumstances attending their 
arrival were sad ; but she must do what she could to make 
the two precious ones happy, in spite of all. While as for 

herself she could be happy with them, if only The 

" if only " brought a sigh, and the memory of a handsome 
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face and kind eyes, which would be kind for her no more ; 
but resolutely she put the image away. She must think 
of her parents now, and of no one else. Henceforward she 
was all theirs. 

It was not a beautiful house, though it was old and softly 
tinted by the passing years. It was built after an Italian 
model, and was square, with many uncompromising stone- 
framed windows. No ivy or creepers draped it, and the 
large, three-storeyed structure had a cold and naked effect 
standing grimly in its hollow against a thick background of 
dark trees. 

White inner shutters were tightly closed in most of the 
windows of the two upper storeys, and the black outhnes 
of the singularly small panes were sketched on these blinds, 
as if with thick strokes of an inky pen. 

" They have given up expecting us, and have gone to 
sleep, I suppose," Grace said rather wistfuDy. 

'* No doubt," Gerald returned. ** You will want to be 
shown up to your room immediately ; and once there I 
should say it wiU not be many minutes before you have 
your mother with you." 

The carriage stopped before a door of a somewhat for- 
bidding aspect, heavily barred with iron, and the instant 
that Gerald and the girl had alighted it was quickly driven 
away round the house. Gerald touched an electric bell, 
and after a few minutes' waiting there came a great noise 
of falling chains and sUding bolts. Then the door was 
opened by a butler with a white, fat face and bristling, 
reddish hair. He bowed to Gerald, but did not speak, nor 
did Gerald salute him in any way, or ask questions. The 
man moved noiselessly aside, and the two new-comers 
passed through a vestibule into a large hall sparsely fur- 
nished. 

" I will take you to your own door," said Gerald, '* and 
give orders that breakfast be sent up to you. If those 
whom you are so impatient to see don't come without 
delay, you wiU know that it is because, after a long night 
of suspense, they have dropped asleep at last. Tm sure 
you won't grudge them such poor rest as they can have. 
This is the way to the stairs. Be careful, it is not very 
light yet." 
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The house was as silent as if it had been the middle of 
the night. 

Gerald spoke in a hushed voice, and on the thick carpet 
their footfalls made no sound. FoUowing him as he led, 
Grace went up and up to the second floor. There, in a 
long corridor, they turned to the left, passing several 
doors, all tightly shut. At the end of the corridor Gerald 
stopped. 

'' Here is your room," he said, still in the same hushed 
whisper, as if he feared to wake some sleeper dose at hand. 
" I hope you wiU find it comfortable." 

As he spoke, laying his hand on the door, another just 
across the corridor opened part way. A face looked out ; 
but before Grace could see it distinctly in the dusk of the 
dimly hghted passage it was drawn hastily back, and the 
door shut. 

The girl was slightly surprised, for if the face had been 
that of her father or mother it would certainly not have 
been withdrawn. Yet Mr. Darke had said nothing about 
other guests, save those to whom he had offered a refuge ; 
and this was not a part of the house where servants' rooms 
woiild be situated. Gerald made no comment, however, 
on what had happened, but opened the door he had indi- 
cated, and stepped aside for her to pass into the room. 

She did so, and heard the door shut behind her 



CHAPTER XX 

THE ROOM OF MYSTERY 

A SUDDEN sensation of terror seized coldly upon Grace as 
the door of the room closed upon her. She felt as if she 
were in a prison, and there was something grim and ir- 
revocable in the sound of the door as it shut. She took a 
step towards it, but stopped, ashamed of her foolish fear. 

There was surely nothing to be afraid of. The room was 
large, and would be sunny later in the day. The walls 
were covered with light paper of a pretty chintz pattern. 
The carpet and draperies were of a soft green shade, restful 
to the eyes. The fiuniture was good, if rather sparse. 
There was a well-filled book-shelf, and the dressing-table 
was suppUed with everything which a girl who had left 
home in haste without a travelling-bag woiild be likely to 
need. A dressing-gown of grey cashmere had been hung 
over a chair by some one thoughtfiil of the coming guest's 
comfort, and the atmosphere was pleasantly warm. Never- 
theless, there was something curiously unhomeUke, even 
desolate, about the big square room. 

Grace stood looking round her, not knowing at first to 
what this effect must be attributed ; but presently she 
realized that it was chiefly in the windows and the fireplace. 
The singularly small panes of the former were apparently 
set in iron frames, and the fireplace was. filled up with a 
board covered with paper to match the walls. The warmth 
came from pipes heated with steam. 

The girl could not imagine herself ever feeling at home 
jn this room. The air seemed heavy with sadness, as if 
those who had lived here before her had suffered so much 
that the incense of their sorrow still lingered about the 
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place, as the fragrance of vanished roses may cling to a 
vase which is broken. 

She went to one of the windows and looked out through 
the lattice-work of small, square panes. In the distance 
she caught a silver gleam of the sea shining far beyond the 
trees of the park in a space between swelling downs, and 
she was glad that the room was not on the floor below, for 
there the thick-growing trees would have shut her away 
from all sight of the water. 

Listening for the soimd of the sea, she heard nothing. 
The deadly stillness of the house was oppressive, and she I 
tried to raise the window. It was very heavy, but an ' 
effort pushed it up, and, with surprise, the girl saw a sheet 
of wire-netting roll up also, taking the place of the sash 
as it rose, and completely filling in the window. 

This seemed a very strange thing. Grace had nt'^er 
seen anything of the kind before, and she did not under- 
stand its use. The netting, though thick, was not of a 
fine enough mesh to keep out insects, and, besides, this was 
not a marshy country, where midges and mosqmtoes might 
be expected to abound. It could not have been arranged 
for such a purpose, and Grace could only suppose that the 
people who lived here must have had the wire-netting fitted 
on to the window, to move with the raising of the sash, with 
the view of preventing burglars from getting into the 
house. She pulled down the top sash, and it also was 
followed by the unrolling of a wire net. Neither from top 
nor bottom could the window be opened without the space 
being instantly filled with the thick metallic gauze. Grace 
went to the other window, and made the same experiments, 
which resulted in the same way. Then she examined the 
insid? shutters of white-painted wood, which were laid 
back against the wall. Unfolding them, she discovered 
that they were lined with thick cushions imder quilted 
white doth. When these shutters were closed, even if the 
windows were left open, no noise made in the room could 
be heard outside, no sound without could reach the occ- pant 
within. 

The girl shivered in spite of the warmth. The room 
began to seem a horrible room. She felt as if she were 
stifling. She longed to cry out for her mother. Would 
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the time never pass ? Would her mother never come and 
welcome her to this strange house ? 

A great restlessness had taken hold of her. If she had 
known where her parents were to be found she would have 
run out of the room, and gone to Marie and Justin Aylmer. 
But they, as well as she, were guests here, she reminded 
herself. She had no idea in what part of the big house their 
rooms were situated, and at this hour in the morning she 
could not well start out upon an exploring expedition, 
breaking in, perhaps, upon the privacy of other people, 
strangers to her. 

She strove to compose her mind by doing ordinary, 
commonplace things, which might make her feel more 
at home in this curiously arranged room. She took off 
the tam-o'-shanter which Gerald Darke had given her, 
and the wig which she hated, although he had said that her 
mother had sent it. She washed away the dust of travel 
and traces of the accident, brushed her hair, and made 
herself fresh and sweet. 

Now there was nothing more that she need do. She 
calculated that quite an hour must have passed since her 
arrival. Still there was that night-silence in the house. 
The breakfast which had been promised her had not come. 
There had been no summons from her mother. Into what 
a soimd sleep that dear one must have fallen, to forget all 
anxiety about her child's coming, when there was so much 
to say, too — so much to tell and to ask ! 

The girl wandered to the bookshelf and read the names 
of the volumes. There was a Bible, a Shakespeare, and a 
Tennyson ; nothing else which she knew or cared to know. 
She took down the Bible, and, sitting by the window, 
began to read her favourite chapter of St. John — the 
fourteenth. It was the favourite of her father and mother 
as well. As she read it seemed as if the beautiful and com- 
forting words drew her nearer to those she loved. 

Suddenly the deep silence of the house was broken, 
shattered with a cry from a distance — a long, wailing cry 
Uke that of a wounded night-bird. 

Grace sprang up and listened, her heart beating quickly. 

Again the cry came — desolate, remote, despairing. She 
could not tell whether or no it had been uttered by a human 
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being. But one thing was certain : whatever the creature 
might be which uttered it, the cry was a wail of pain or 
despair. 

She could bear the suspense no longer. Pressing the 
open Bible against her heart, she ran to the door and 
turned the handle. But the door would not open. It 
was locked on the outside. 

That this should really be so seemed too bad to be true. 
The girl believed she must be mistaken. The door could 
not have been deliberately fastened. It must have stuck. 
She had only to keep her head, and by and by it would 
open ; or, if she were not strong enough, she could call, 
and some one would come. 

Again and again she pulled and pushed, and even beat 
on the door, which remained fast closed. Then, with a 
trembling voice, she called — 

** Mother ! mother I Oh, do come ; I want to see you 
so much I I am shut in here I Mother I please come I " 

There was no answer. All the horror of the room pressed 
upon the girl, as if sad spirits crowded weeping behind 
her. She called to the man who had brought her to this 
house, which he said was his — 

" Mr. Darke, help me I Bir. Darke ! " 

Silence alone replied — ^a silence even more appalling to 
her ears than the cry by which alone it had yet been broken. 

The girl's heart failed her. She could not think calmly. 
She could not argue out the possibilities of her situation, 
or tell herself what must be done. Was this seeming im- 
prisonment a mere accident, which would be satisfactorily 
explained by and by, or had Gerald Darke deceived and 
drawn her into a trap ? If he had, what might it not mean 
for others as well as herself ? She tried to recall all she 
had said to him in answer to his many questions. Had 
she revealed anything which could injure her father and 
mother, provided the strange story of their lives were true ? 
She could not be sure, and in doubt lay misery. In fearing 
for them, and that inadvertently she had brought ruin upon 
their heads, she forgot for a time her own desperate position. 
Her best hope lay now in the theory that she had been 
deceived from the beginning ; that her father was not 
Royal Atherton, but had always been Justin Aylmer; 
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that her mother was not Evelyn Montault, but Marie 
Ayhner, the singer. If she might believe that, nothing 
would matter much, for only she, not they, could be injured. 
Grace recollected at last that she did not even know the 
name of this house. Gerald Darke had spoken of it as his 
own place and a refuge for his dear friends. But to her it 
was nameless ; and she began to understand that it was no 
ordinary house, that there was something mysterious and 
terrible about it. If she had been imprisoned here de- 
liberately, and for a purpose, God alone could help her now. 

♦ * * * * 

Sir Campbell Montault and his daughter had been on the 
eve of going away to pay a visit at the Duke of North- 
minster's coimtry house in Kent, when Evelyn had flown 
off instead to see her old governess, who was ill and alone. 
At least, this was what Evelyn's father believed. 

He had been vexed at her going, as they were due next 
day at the Duke's, and he feared that some accident might 
prevent her from returning in time to start for North- 
minster Park at the hour arranged. Evelyn had insisted, 
however, and he had yielded the point, though with none 
too good a grace. 

He thought his daughter was far too good-natured to this 
old woman, to whom she gave so many days of the year 
which, in his opinion, could be spent far more profitably. 
It always seemed, too, as if when Gerald Darke was in 
England, she contrived to be absent on these charitable 
visits oftener than at any other time. Far from guessing 
the true reason of Gerald's resignation as Viceroy of India, 
he beUeved that ill-health, o^^ing to the trying climate, 
had been the sole factor which ended that brilliant phase 
of Darke's career, and he did not see why, when Gerald 
became Lord Wrendlebury — as he must before many years 
— he should not have still greater political honours. He 
was clever enough for anything, Sir Campbell Montault 
thought, and might easily be Prime Minister, as his uncle 
had been before him. All Gerald needed, his friend told 
himself, was an incentive to work, and Evelyn could give 
him that incentive. The man's failure to win her kept him 
restless and dissatisfied, took his mind from everything 
else ; but if she would promise to marry him, and give the 
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reward merited by years of unfailing devotion, Gerald 
would then turn his attention again to ambitious designs for 
the future. 

Gerald was also asked to Northminster Park, and there- 
fore Sir Campbell attached importance to the visit. When 
Evelyn did not come home in the morning of the day on 
which they were to start, he was vexed, and would have 
telegraphed reminding her of the hour appointed for the 
journey ; but, to his intense armoyance, he had not the 
address. Once the governess, on whom Evelyn lavished 
so much kindness, had lived in a Uttle house near Clapham 
Conunon, but Evelyn had told him one day not long ago 
that Miss Lavender was going to move. He had said, 
** You must give me the address of her new place, as you 
go so often to spend Saturday to Monday. I might need 
to send for you in a hurry." Evelyn had agreed, but had 
changed the subject at the moment, or they had been inter- 
rupted, and somehow Sir Campbell had never remembered 
to ask again. 

About noon a letter arrived from Evelyn, written hur- 
riedly, and, either by accident or design, left without a date 
or address. 

" Dearest Father," it began, " do forgive me, but I can't 
go to the Duke's. There is illness and suffering here. It 
may be a matter of life or death. I caimot possibly leave. 
I am not well myself. I was up all last night, and there is 
real truth in the excuse that I am too unwell for a visit of 
pleasure. I am very sorry, for I know this will vex you ; 
but, indeed, it can't be helped, and I will try never to 
disappoint you in such a way again. The only thing to do 
is to wire the Duchess that we are unavoidably prevented 
from coming, or else for you to go without me. I don't 
know yet how soon I shall be able to see you, but you need 
not be anxious. I shall write or wire every day, and you 
may be sure that I am safe. 

" Your loving 

" Evelyn." 



With an exclamation of anger. Sir Campbell looked at 
the envelope. The postmark was London ; he could not 
make out the district. 
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Never in his life, perhaps, had he been so enraged by an 
act of his daughter's, lliis was rank rebellion. She de- 
liberately disappeared into space, so to speak, and, taking 
advantage of his powerlessness to find her, calmly announced 
her intention of breaking an important engagement, and 
remaining away as long as she chose. Once or twice during 
the past few months, Evelyn's acts had aroused vague 
suspicions in her father's mind. She had laid the fire 
already ; now it burst into flame. 

Sir Campbell determined to punish his daughter. If 
she were deceiving him, she should repent it ; and though 
he was helpless at the moment, he determined to lay his 
hands upon some weapon which would frighten even a 
woman so courageous and self-willed as Evelyn. 

He sent the Duchess of Northminster a long telegram, 
explaining that his daughter had suddenly fallen ill, and 
that he could not leave her. His conscience being a some- 
what elastic one for smaU sins, he did not hesitate at these 
prevarications ; and as the visit was not to be made, his 
time was free for other things. 

Had Sir Campbell Montault not been a proud man, he 
was in a mood to have set a detective from some private 
agency to spy upon Evelyn ; but he could not bring him- 
sdf to confide his domestic grievances to an outsider. He 
looked up the last address of Miss Lavender, the retired 
governess whom Evelyn favoured with so much attention, 
and, when he had foimd it, he drove at once to Clapham 
Conunon in his electric brougham, which had been restored 
to working order since the accident of which he had written 
to Gerald Darke. 

It was true that Miss Lavender had moved away from 
her old home ; but, fortunately for Sir Campbell, the people 
who had taken her house were able to tell him where she 
had gone. They were greatly impressed with the aristo- 
cratic appearance of the handsome old man who called in 
his grand electric carriage, and were delighted to oblige 
him. As a matter of fact, Miss Lavender, in asking her 
tenants to forward letters, had remarked incidentally that 
she would prefer they did not tell strangers she had gone, 
lest she should be troubled with undesirable callers ; but 
the simple people were so sure that a call from Sir Camp- 
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bell Montault would be a great honour, even for a lady like 
Miss Lavender, that they made no difficulty about giving 
the address. 

She was living now at Stoke Mendon, they glibly in- 
formed Sir Campbell, and wrote down for him the street 
and number. Delighted with his success, he ordered his 
chauffeur to drive on at once to the village they had named. 
The electric brougham went quickly, and half an hour later 
he had stopped before a pretty httle semi-detached cottage 
in a quiet, elm-shaded street of Stoke Mendon. 

As he stepped out and opened the gate, a woman, dressed 
for walking, appeared at the door. It was long since he 
had seen the governess who had been almost a mother to 
Evelyn during all the years of childhood and girlhood 
between seven and seventeen. Miss Lavender had visited 
her ex-pupil from time to time, but for some years now she 
had been deUcate, and had not come to the house in 
Berkeley Square. Nevertheless, Sir Campbell at once 
recognized the slender, somewhat bent figure dressed in 
black as that of the governess, and a flash of anger against 
Evelyn leapt to his black eyes. She had said that her 
remaining away from home was a " matter of life or death," 
yet here was Miss Lavender in good enough health to be out 
walking. 

She recognized him at the same moment, and came 
towards him, holding out her hand ; but on her pleasant, 
delicate face he saw (or fancied he saw) alarm as well as 
surprise. She stammered slightly as she greeted him, 
and flushed to the roots of her soft grey hair as she answered 
his questions concerning the state of her health. 

** I am glad to find you so well," said Sir Campbell, add- 
ing diplomatically, ** I was driving this way, and thought 
I would stop to inquire. When did you have my daughter 
with you last ? " 

It — ^it is some time now," faltered Bliss Lavender. 

Dear Evelyn is so good to give me anything of hr 
society. I know how much she is in demand. Would you 
come in. Sir Campbell, and let me offer you a cup of tea ? " 

Sir Campbell thanked her, but refused. He could not 
stay, he said, and had only called on his way to keep an 
engagement elsewhere. 
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He bade Miss Lavender good-bye with feigned cordiality, 
leaving her evidently fluttered. Had he guessed to whom 
she was going when he met and stopped her at the door, 
he might not have been in such haste to get away ; but he 
had felt that he must be alone, or he would lose all self- 
control, and say something which afterwards he must 
regret. 

He had had an impulse to attempt frightening Miss 
Lavender, and forcing the poor woman in sheer terror 
to teU him what she knew — for her manner had assured him 
that she was in the secret of Evelyn's whereabouts. But, 
despite his testy temper, his ot^tinacy, and somewhat 
unscrupulous ambitious, Sir Campbell Montault was a 
gentleman to his finger-tips, and he could not torture a 
woman even to serve his own ends. Gerald Darke would 
have done it unhesitatingly, but Evelyn's father could not ; 
and he knew that voluntarily, unless she were brutally 
bullied into speaking, the poor, frail old lady would not 
betray his daughter's confidence. 

He had discovered half the secret for himself — that when 
Evelyn disappeared she did not always go to the house 
of her ex-governess. There was a mystery in her life, as 
he had sometimes suspected. To suspect the daughter of 
whom he was so proud had been bad enough, but to know 
for a certainty that she was leading a double Ufe was agony. 
In an hour, the haughty, handsome old man had grown 
years older. 

Shut up in his electric brougham, he let his head sink on 
his breast ; and as he thought of the years that were past, 
of the love he had lavished upon his beautiful Eveljm, of 
his hopes for her future, a sob was wnmg from him by 
anguish. What was this secret of hers ? The other half — 
the darker half— clouded in mystery, he must wait to 
know ; but sooner or later she would come back, and then 
with her own lips she should tell him all, or he would never 
look upon her face again. 

When he arrived at home he was so pale that the foot- 
man who opened the door noticed the change, and was 
startled. 

" Mr. Darke has been waiting for you, sir," he said, " for 
half an hour. Shall I tell him that " 
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" Tell him nothing," broke in Sir Campbell. " I wiD 
see him. Where is he ? " 

" In the study, su*." 

Gerald rose up to greet the old man as he entered, and he, 
too, was struck with the strained expression of the face 
and its pallor. 

*' Is anything wrong ? " he asked, with genuine concern ; 
for it was to the woman he loved that his thoughts flew. 
" Evelyn " 

The anxious question, and the eager look in Gerald's 
dark eyes were too much for Sir Campbell's failing strength. 
From Gerald, beyond all others, he would hide his daugh- 
ter's strange secret while it could be hidden ; but he was no 
longer master of himself. He could not answer. He turned 
away his head, but Gerald saw the quivering of his features. 
Instantly he surmised that Sir Campbell had discovered 
something of the truth — perhaps a very little, yet some- 
thing. 

Now was the moment for him to seize. Later, the old 
man would be strong again ; now, weakened by emotion, 
his broken spirit was an instrument to be played upon by 
skilful Angers. 

" Forgive me," Gerald exclaimed, " if I can't help guess- 
ing what has unnerved you I You have found out the 
thing that I have known for a long time." 

Sir Campbell started. 

" Great heavens, Gerald I " he ejaculated, " what do 
you mean ? " 

" I mean that for years Evelyn has been involved in a 
love affair which she has concealed from you, knowing that 
you would never give your consent to marriage with the 
man. While you have believed her visiting an invalid 
governess, she had been with him and his p<#ople, whoever 
they may be." 

" You have heard this story ? " 

" I know it to be true. Yet I love her ; and I would give 
my right hand to have her for my wife." ' 

" Who is the man ? " 
You have no suspicion yet ? " 

None. I only feared there was a secret in her life. 
Oh, Gerald, if I could but have given her to you ! " 



(I 
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" If yoa will help me, Sir Campbell, she shall be miiK 
yet." 

" I would help you, if I could, even to kill the man who 
has robbed me of my daughter." 

" I would fight him as they fight still on the other side 
of the Channel if he would, and if f could come face to face 
with him. But this I promise you, Sir Campbell, if you 
will stand by me, whatever happens — if you will use your 
authority with Evelyn to become my wife — force her to 
have a scandal, if there's no other way — I will see to it that 
she is free to marry." 

" Next Sunday your banns shall be read in church," said 
Sir Campbell Montault. " She shall marry you I " 

Gerald smiled a veiled smile. 

" She shall marry me I " he echoed. 

The two men grasped hands. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HUSBAND AND WIFE 

" Darung, oughtn't you to leave me ? " Justin Aylmer 
asked. 

His wife bent and kissed his hand. 

" No," she said, " I ought not, and I will not. Oh, how 
I thank Heaven that you are better — that you are not to 
be taken from me, after all I I feel as if I could never 
leave you again." 

The clergyman sighed faintly ; then, lest the thought of 
sadness in his mind should fly to hers, he checked the sigh, 
and smiled. 

" May the day come when we need be parted no more," 
he said, " Not through my father's death— don't think 
I mean that, dearest. Even to have you with me always, 
I could not wish him one hour less on earth. Poor father ! 
He is far more to be pitied than we are. We have each 
other, we have Grace, and our love. God has been very good 
to me in every way ; and I have been happy, too, in doing 
what I could for my dear people here in the village. No ; 
it is for the softening of my father's heart towards me that 
I pray every night and every morning ; and sometimes, 
even as I walk along the moor on the way to some cottage, 
I find myself praying for it." 

" Perhaps the answer to your prayers will be given 
through Grace," said his wife. " It was a terrible blow 
to find that the poor little one had left home, secretly, 
thinking to save us her support, and to earn money as a 
help to us both. I feared it was a punishment from Heaven 
to me for tacitly deceiving her about my life, as I have 
been forced to do ; and then, when I discovered that she 
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was in your father's house, ruin for us all seemed certain. 
But, aiter aU, instead of a punishment, her going to her 
grandfather may prove one of the greatest blessings which 
has ever come to us from Heaven." 

" It is the strangest thing altogether that ever happened 
out of a story," said the man who for years had been called 
Justin Aylmer. " But then, real life is more marvellous 
than any story which was ever written. Think of your 
finding the child at Wrendlebury Towers just at the moment 
when we were in anguish at her flight from home ; think 
of your saving her life from the fire — your one little 
daughter, whom all the world believed a stranger to you 
until that day. Think of your being able to save her again 
from the suspicion of theft, thrown upon her so wickedly ; 
think of the one who plotted to destroy the child's good 
name, choosing her own mother's ring as the jewel she was 
to be accused of stealing — the one jewel of Evelyn Mon- 
tault's which little Grace Aylmer could not fail to recognize. 
The hand of God was in it all, working towards an end 
which we can't quite see yet, but for which we wait in faith 
and hope." 

" It was hard to keep either faith or hope at the time, 
though," Evelyn confessed, her hand held close in her hus- 
band's, as he lay propped among pillows on the sofa to 
which he had been moved from bed this morning for the 
first time since his wound. " I can never tell you — I can't 
put in words — ^what I felt on seeing Grace ; and instead 
of snatching the dear lamb in my arms, kissing and cr3dng 
over her, having to keep her coldly at a distance. It was 
like death to hear her precious voice calling ' Mother I ' 
and harden myself to deny her — ^not once, but again and 
again." 

*' It was for her own sake, and for my sake, darling," said 
Roy, raising her trembling hand to his Ups. " Everything 
you have done through all these eighteen years has been 
for me. It's like a knife in my heart to think of the sacri- 
fices you have made and are making. Often I am ready 
to believe that, in spite of everything — let come what come 
might — it would have been better to give myself up, when 
my senses came back after that illness which took me down 
to death's door." 
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" But what you call sacrifices have never been sacri- 
fices — ^never could, never can be I " cried Evelyn. " On 
my knees I begged you to do what you did. Would yoo 
have had aU my work and Notman's and Miss Lavender's 
and yoiu* best friend's in vain ? Remember, if you had 
given yourself up, England would have rung with the 
scandal — the father accusing his son of a dreadful crime, 
and clamouring for his imprisonment. The name of Lord 
Wrendlebury would have been dragged in the dust as weU 
as that of Royal Atherton. More people would have cried 
shame upon the father who disgraced the son than upon 
the son who insisted through all upon his own innocence. 
You did the one thing, too, that your mother would have 
wished if she had lived." 

" I trust it was the right thing, dearest," said Roy. 
" But, at all events, it was selfishness to marry you and 
make you the sharer of all my anxieties." 

** Don't say that ! I couldn't have Uved apart from you. 
At least I have brought you some happiness, and you have 
given me all I have ever known — you and Grace together. 
Besides, you married me on what j^u thought — ^we aD 
thought — ^was your deathbed. I implored you not to go 
out of the world without first making me your wife ; and 
our best and dearest friend — ^the man who sent you first 
into the Church, and helped you to remain there — ^joined 
his advice to my prayers. You shall not say you w^e 
selfish." 

" I thought I had been, afterwards, when, instead of 
dying, I got well. You were only eighteen ; and if I had 
died then you would have forgotten in time. You would 
have regained your light heart, and you would have sailed 
along on life's tide in calm water and sunshine " 

"There would have been no sunshine for me without 
you," broke in Evelyn. *' I am not the kind of woman 
who forgets. And you know I was afraid of Gerald Darke. 
It has been a tremendous safeguard to me through aD 
these years to feel that I was yoiu* wife. If it had not been 
for that secret safeguard, something tells me that in a weak 
moment of wretchedness I should have yielded to my 
father's constant persuasions, and married him, even though 
he was hateful to me— even though in my heart I have 
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always believed that he knew more of the mystery which 
had shadowed our lives than any one else." 

'* You would never have macrried Gerald, darling, feeling 
towards him as you do. You are far too brave and stead- 
fast ever to have been persuaded into marrying a man 
you didn't trust or love, even by your father. Why, you 
are the bravest woman in the world ! I don't believe that 
there is another who could have gone through all you have 
endured for the sake of your husband and child, and not 
have been utterly broken. But, you know, I think that 
you have alwa}^ done Gerald injustice. It is impossible 
that he could have originated such a plot. I would beUeve 
sooner that there was some terrible, mysterious accident 
when I was imconscious. It might have been the brain 
fever which nearly drained my life away afterwards, already 
working in my blood ; and yet — no, even in madness, I 
couldn't have struck my father down ! " 

" You did not, I kaow it," Evelyn answered almost 
sharply, in the pain of bitter memories. " Some day we 
may learn the truth. Through all the years I have hoped 
it, and I hope it still, for God is just as well as merciful. 
I, too, try to have charity for Gerald Darke ; but try as I 
may, I believe that he is guilty. His was the incentive — 
there was no one else to profit by your downfall ; and you 
had no enemies, unless he was an enemy— only friends, 
who loved you dearly. Gerald Darke is the one man I 
have ever been afraid of, Roy. I have a deadly fear of 
him, though I think I have never shown it. Always I have 
the strangest sensation when he is near. It is electrical, 
as one has sometimes when thunder is in the air. It was 
he who followed me in the park at Wrendlebury Towers 
the other night when I slipped away in disguise. I could 
not see his face, and I don't think he saw mine, but he sus- 
pected a mystery ; and when my foot touched his gold 
cigarette-case, and I picked it up, I knew the man who had 
tried to track me was Gerald Darke and no other. That 
man who came here pretending to be a doctor and caUing 
himself Denham, was probably sent by Gerald. He has 
foimd out something, I am sure. Oh, I shudder when I 
think of him, Roy ! At the Towers, though Gerald pre- 
tended to defend Grace from suspicion of theft, his words 
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were subtle, and might have carried two meanings. He 
watched us together every instant ; and he — or some one- 
was behind the secret panel in the boudoir when I had ran 
up to Grace's room, hoping for a few words with her in 
private. If it was not he, who could it have been but that 
wicked creature, Tollemache, whom I never trusted, even 
in old, old days ? I am almost sure they were working 
together, those two — ^perhaps from the very first. Oh, 
if one could only be siu*e ! " 

** Grace is safe from Tollemache now, at all events, 
dearest," said Roy. " It was a great triimiph for our Httle 
Sunshine that my father should have beheved in her inno- 
cence, despite the accusations of an old servant, who had 
been in the house so many years, and that he should 
actually have sent that servant away for a young stranger's 
sake." 

** It is the only reasoa why my heart can be at rest con- 
cerning Grace now," Evelyn answered. *' With ToDe- 
mache gone from the Towers, and Gerald no longer there, 
I can see no danger for the child. Lord Wrendlebury has 
certainly taken the most tremendous fancy to her ; and 
the fact that he has shows conclusively that all love for 
you can't be dead in his heart, since it is certainly the like- 
ness which attracted him so extraordinarily to Grace. 
Now that you are getting better, and she is safe, I begin 
again to realize all our blessings, Roy. I can see that 
Heaven put it into the child's mind to leave home, and 
opened the way for her into her grandfather's house. 
There has been no ' chance ' in it from the beginning. How 
wonderful it would be if, through oiu* child, you and your 
father should be brought together. Oh, I am glad, after 
all, that she is with him — ^very glad." 

As Evelyn spoke, a knock came to the door. She rose 
and went to answer it. The old servant (who was almost 
Uke a member of the family, so thoroughly had she identi- 
fied herself with their interests) stood on the threshold. The 
woman glanced at Roy's pale face, sharpened now by days 
of physical suffering. Her lips opened to speak, then closed 
again imdecidedly. At last she said — 

" Could I see you downstairs, ma'am ? There's a little 
matter that needs attention.' 
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Her eyes said far more, and Evel)m read in them : 

" Something has happened. I daren't tell you what it 
is before the master, for fear of exciting him, and making 
him worse." 

" I will come at once," Evel)^ said, with a sudden sink- 
ing of the heart. The strain of her husband's illness and 
danger had told upon her during the last few days, and she 
was weak and unnerved. Sometimes she felt ph3^ically 
able to take up almost any new burden and bear it with 
courage, but to-day it seemed that her strength must fail 
under an added weight. The servant turned away, and 
Evelyn, trembling, she knew not why, went back and kissed 
Roy on the forehead. " Just for a few moments, good- 
bye, dear," she said. " I wish you'd say, ' God bless you,' 
before I go." 

Roy spoke the words from his heart. Evelyn went 
downstairs slowly, dreading the news which might be wait- 
ing for her. 

** But," she whispered to comfort herself, '* thank 
Heaven it can be nothing which will hurt Roy or Grace. 
Grace is safe, and Roy is getting well I Nothing else, from 
outside, can matter so much." 

Outside the dining-room door stood the servant. 

" It's Notman, ma'am," she said. '* I thought as she had 
run down so sudden and unexpected like, I'd best not speak 
before the master, or he would be worried, which I know 
might bring back the fever." 

" You were right," Evelyn said ; and opened the door of 
the dining-room, in which Notman had been put to 
wait. 

" Well ? " she asked anxiously, as the ex-lady's maid 
rose respectfully to her feet ** I hope you haven't brought 
me bad news of any kind ? " 

" Indeed, my lady " — ^all these years Notman had called 
Evelyn " my lady " — " the strange part is that I don't 
know whether it's bad or good, or what you might call 
* news ' at all. An5nvay, I couldn't rest till I'd run down 
here myself to tell you with my own lips exactly what 
happened. For some weeks past I've had a lodger in my 
house called Denham." 

** Denham I " Evelyn echoed, with a start. She re* 
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membered that name, and how and when she had heard 
it, only too well. 

'' Oh, then, my lady, you do know him ? He said that 
you did, and I wasn't sure whether or not to believe him ; 
but perhaps, after all, everything's right." 

*' Denham isn't a very uncommon name," Evelyn said 
unsteadily. " But the only man I know who ^^ Hq himself 
Denham is a spy — 3, wretch who came here and tried, by 
pretending that he was a doctor we had sent for to London, 
to force his way into my husband's room. Tell me in^t 
you have to teU me quickly. I can't bear suspense." 

Notman had turned very pale. 

•* Then, my lady," she stanunered, " you haven't any 
friend of that name — a gentleman quite in your confidence 
about — ^about everything ? " 

" No, no. Go on. You had a lodger in your house called 
Denham ? " 

" Yes, my lady — a, very mild, respectable man, he seemed ; 
middle-aged, with grey hair, a beard, and spectacles." 

" It is the same." 

" Oh, my lady, how awful I What does it all mean ? 
and what will come of it ? To-day he was paying his bill, 
and leaving. The story he told was that he was going 
to be a schoolmaster somewhere in the country, but had a 
few visits to make before he went into his new situation. 
Quite sudden-like he says : ' Mrs. Notman, I've seen some 
friends of yours, Mr. and Mrs. Justin Aylmer, of Stoke 
Mendon,' and this on top of his teUin' me another day, not 
long ago, when I was worrying about some odd qu^tions 
of his, that he'd never been to Stoke Mendon. However, he 
got over that by pretending he'd just visited you at your 
home here for the first time ; and he knew about the 
master's illness, and hinted no end of things. Certain and 
sure it is that, whether or not he was hopin' to get more 
information than he had already out of me, he does know 
something — enough to be dangerous, maybe, if he's a 
malicious body. But the queerest part is to come, my 
lady. He asked very particularly how the master was 
getting on, and then says he, at last, * When you see Mrs. 
Aylmer next, teU her that your lodger, Bir. Denham, has 
the latest news of Miss Grace Aylmer to give if she would 
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like to hear it.' Those were his words, as close as I can 
recall them ; and he seemed very anxious I should repeat 
them exactly as they was spoke. I began to ask if he knew 
Miss Grace had left home ; but I changed my mind, and 
stopped. However, he caught the words out of my mouth, 
and said yes, he did know — that and a good deal more. 
Oh, my lady, don't look like that — it's as if you was turning 
to a marble statue right before my eyes, and it's I who am 
the cause." 

" What did you say next ? " asked Evelyn, as if she had 
scarcely heard the frightened exclamation. 

** I said I would give you the message, but it wasn't 
likely that Mrs. Aylmer didn't know as much, and more, 
of Miss Grace's doings than he possibly could, no matter 
how good a friend he might be. He didn't make any par- 
ticular conunent on this speech of mine except to add that, 
if you wanted to see him, you must put an advertisement 
in the personal column of the Daily Mail, * M. A. asks G. 
Denham to come to the vicarage,' — ^that would be enough." 

" Enough ! " echoed Evelyn bitterly. " A thousand 
times too much. The wretch, after coming here to spy, 
and almost forcing his way in by violence, thinks now that 
he will succeed in his object through working on my fears 
for my child." 

" Did he actually see you, my lady, when he got into the 
house ? " 

" He saw me, yes ; but in the slight disguise I wear when 
I have to see strangers here in Stoke Mendon. He shall not 
come again. If he had foimd out all he wanted to know, 
probably he would not be making this last attempt ; there is 
that consolation to think of. He must have been desper- 
ately anxious to come again and finish what he had begun, 
or he would not have thought out a scheme so far-fetched. 
Somehow this man — ^whoever he may be — ^has discovered 
that Grace left home secretly. He does not think we 
know where she is, and hopes that this message of his 
may tempt us to send for him. Fortunately, we do not need 
to go to such extremities." 

Evelyn spoke tempestuously, passionately, as if she were 
trying to persuade herself of something of which she was 
not quite sure. Her beautiful eyes dwdt wistfully on Not- 
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man's honest face, as if to find the confinnation that she 
longed for there ; but the old woman's depression was 
doubtful and sad. 

** No, my lady, no ; you don't need to be frightened 
about the sweet lamb, of course," faltered Notman. "1 
suppose you're quite sure nothing can have happened to her 
since you heard last ? " 

" What could have happened ? " asked Evelyn pitifully. 
" Only yesterday morning I had a letter from Lord Wrendk- 
bury, written by his secretary, Mr. Seaforth, mentioning 
Grace's name. If she had been ill he would certainly have 
said so — ^not that he has reason to suppose me specially 
interested in her. I have taken care that neither he nor 
any one else should suspect ; but as he spoke of Grace, he 
would naturally have told me such news as there was." 

"The letter would have been written the day before 
yesterday, then, my lady ? " 

" Yes. Oh, I see what you are thinking of, Notman ! 
You are saying to yourself that many things may have 
happened since then." 

*' Well, my lady, the man must have meant something. 
Would he have frightened us for nothing ? What object 
could he have in doing that ? " 

*' As I told you, he could hope to be admitted here, and 
find out our secret, for the master he serves — ^whoever that 
master may be." 

*' But wouldn't he guess that you'd not be likely to call 
on him to come, except as a last resort ? He'd know you 
would make sure first whether Miss Grace was safe before 
you sent." 

"There is only one way to make sure," said Evelyn, 
" and that is to go myself to Wrendlebury Towers. They 
would not know to whom to telegraph if Grace were ill, 
as she has not given her home address ; and, of course, 
they would not think of letting me know, unless Lord 
Wrendlebury chanced to have Mr. Seaforth write about 
other things. I cannot either write or telegraph questions 
concerning a girl who is supposed to be almost a stranger to 
me ; that goes without saying. If I am to find out, I must 
go myself — yet, how can I leave my husband ? " 

" He would want you to go, my lady, if he knew." 
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" Only a few minutes ago I was telling him that I would 
not leave him. No; why should I imagine, because a 
miserable spy tries to torture me, that any harm has come 
to my child imder her grandfatiier's roof ? My place is 
here, and here I must remain while my husband is ill and 
needs me." 

'* But, my lady, his lordship doesn't know dear little 
Miss Grace is his granddaughter, so he mayn't be quite so 
careful to protect her; and he wouldn't have the same 
authority, you know. I often used to hear in old days, 
when you went visiting at the Towers and took me with 
you, queer things about the house. They did talk in the 
servants' hall, when that dreadful Mrs. ToUemache wasn't 
prying about, Uke the stealthy black cat that she was I 
They used to say that Wrendlebury Towers was honeycombed 
with strange, secret passages, and that in almost any room 
a ghost or something might pop out at you through a panel 
or door you never knew existed. Ugh ! I used to feel all 
creepy only to listen to the talk, and I was never easy there 
of nights. You told me how his lordship had sent Mrs. 
Tollemache away, though she'd been in his service for 
twenty years and more ; but who knows whether she 
wasn't in the secrets of the old house, and while every one 
thinks she has gone, she is hiding in some dreadful little 
hidden ghost-room working mischief ? " 

Evelyn looked at Notman aghast. The suggestion 
would have sounded well-nigh ridiculous to a stranger, but 
not to one who knew Wrendlebury Towers, or who thought 
Tollemache as formidable, as dangerous, as she did. 

" What a horrible idea you have put into my head ! " 
she exclaimed. "All my peace is gone now. BeUeving 
that Tollemache was out of the way, my mind was almost 
easy about Grace. If those two were in league — ^Tolle- 
mache and the man Denham — ^working for a common 
end, under their one master I I daren't think of it. It is 
frightful I " 

" I could stop the night here, my lady, if you wanted to 
go to the Towers, and you would like to have me do so." 

" No ; you are good, but it would be better not. The 
eye of our enemy is on your house now. It may be that 
some other spy is there. I would rather you went back. 

P 
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Miss Lavender will come and sleep, and be ready to look 
after my husband if I ask her. But how can I leave him 
without explaining why ? Yet I dare not explain. The 
anxiety would probably bring on a relapse, and that might 
be fatal, though the doctor said only this morning t^t, 
if all went on as well as it is going now, we might think 
him out of danger." 

" Miss Lavender has called, ma'am," announced the old 
servant's voice at the door. " Will you see her in the 
drawing-room or " 

" Ask her to come here. We have no secrets from her." 

Almost instantly the ex-governess came in. Throu^ 
her and Evel5m and two servants, Roy Atherton's life had 
been saved eighteen years ago. The four women were now 
together at the vicarage, and their interests were one. 

When Miss Lavender had first been Evelyn's governess, 
Notman had been the child's nurse, and afterwards had 
become her maid. Thus the two had known and respected 
each other for many years. 

" I am glad you have come," said Evelyn. " I was just 
thinking of sending to you to ask a favour." 

" You know I would do anything," replied Miss Laven- 
der. " But, alas ! I have come with no good news. I 
was just starting out to call and inquire for Mr. Aylmer "— 
she always spoke of Roy by this name, even when alone 
with his wife — *' when, to my great surprise, I met Sir 
Campbell Montault, just getting out of his electric brougham 
at my gate." 

Evelyn grew very pale. 

" My father here, at Stoke Mendon ! " she exclaimed 
" How can he have learned your address ? " 

'* I thought, my dear, that you had given it to him for 



some reason." 
(I 



No reason could be strong enough to induce me to do 
that. It would be too dangerous. Whea he asked me, 
once, where you had moved, I changed the subject, and 
he has never remembered to bring it up again. He be- 
lieved (though I did not say it in so many words — I spared 
myself an actual imtruth, as I always contrive to do) that 
I was visiting you. He knows how deUcate you are ; he 
thought I was nursing you, as I have let him think so maDy» 
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many times, to hide the truth. What did he say to you ? 
Did he ask for me ? " 

'* He said he was stopping on the way to keep some en- 
gagement ; and thought he would drop in on me for a 
moment. He asked, as if quite casually, when I had seen 
you last, and before I could coUect my wits to reflect what 
would be best to say, I had blurted out that it was some 
time since I had seen you. I hope — oh, I do hope, dear, 
that I haven't inadvertently done much harm ! " 

" The ring is narrowing round us — ^narrowing every 
day," said Evelyn, more to herself than to Miss Lavender. 
" Don't fret, kind friend ; it was not your fault. I would 
not have you tell a falsehood, even to save my husband, 
I think ; and, please God, it is not such a serious question 
as saving him yet. But what I fear is, that such a ques- 
tion may arise now at any hour." 

" My poor Evelyn ! You beUeve there is such dreadful 
danger ? " 

" I beUeve we have an enemy who is tracking us down 
slowly, surely, and that the danger is very great. Oh 
Heaven, I hardly know where to turn for help I " 

** To Heaven itself, dear Evelyn," said Miss Lavender 
softly. " Has Heaven ever failed you yet ? " 

With a burst of sudden tears, the beautiful woman bowed 
her face on the old governess' little frail, thin hands. 



" After all, I must leave you, dear one," Evelyn said to 
her husband, for she had thought and prayed, and decided 
what to tell him. " It is not to go back to my father ; but 
I have a feeling that Grace may need me. Don't be 
anxious about our Simshine. It is only a feeling. I have 
had no word from the Towers except the letter which my 
maid sent Notman for me, and Notman forwarded here 
yesterday morning. But my heart yearns over the little 
girl, and if I can see her alone even for five minutes, as I 
might manage to do, I would tell her about your illness 
now that you are better, and there's no cause for heart- 
breaking anxiety. She would not like to think afterwards 
that we had been going through this trying time without 
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her even knowing, or being able to say one little prayer far 
you." 

" Go, if you feel it is best, sweet," Roy said simply. He 
saw down under the surface of Evelyn's false cahnness, 
and was sure that some new anxiety had come to her; 
but he would not let her guess that she had failed in hiding 
her fears from him. Their parting was all the more tends, 
for this conviction of his, and for the emotion that Evelyn 
strove so hard not to let him see. 

She travelled up to town with Notman (wearing a 
thickly embroidered French veil of black net, which com- 
pletely hid her features). 

At Euston Station she had not long to wait before a train 
left for Wrendlebury ; and she had actually taken her seat 
in an empty first-class carriage before she began to ask 
herself what excuse she would make to Lord Wrendlebury 
for suddenly presenting herself uninvited and unannounced. 
Evelyn knew, of course, that he would be glad to have her 
come, notwithstanding certain painful associations with 
the past. He had always been fond of her, and she was 
not without some influence over the lonely, embittered old 
man. But what could she allege as a reason for this un- 
expected visit ? 

Suddenly she remembered that on departing for home, 
after her last very eventful stay at the Towers, she had 
left behind a jewelled scent-bottle. That would afford a 
pretext for this flying visit. She could say that she set 
a very high value on the trinket, and had thought, besides 
that, it would give her an excellent excuse to look in for 
an hour or two upon Lord Wrendlebmry. 

Never had the short journey appeared so tediously long 
to her. The roaring voice of the train seemed to be saying 
" Hurry, hurry, hurry ! " Always the message from the 
man who called himself Denham kept coming back and 
repeating itself in her mind. 

At last she reached Wrendlebury, and took a cab to die 
Towers. 

When the door had been opened for her, she could hardly 
resist asking at once, " How is Miss Aylmer ? Is she well ? 
Has an3^hing happened ? " But for appearance' sake, she 
was obliged to put a bridle on her tongue. She inquired 
for Lord Wrendlebury, expecting a conventional answer 
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that his lordship was well ; but the footman's face and voice 
wr re solemn, 

*' I suppose you know, madam, what is taking place in 
the house to-day ? " he questioned stiffly. ** No doubt, 
though, that will have brought you down." 

Evelyn's nerves were on edge. She was easily frightened 
now. The footman's words startled her. 

" What is taking place in the house ? " she echoed. 
" I know nothing at all." 

" His lordship is having the operation for his eyes," the 
servant answered, with an air of importance. " A great 
oculist and a doctor from London are down, and the opera- 
tion is going on at this minute." 

" I pray it may be successful," said Evelyn. " Where is 
Mr. Seaforth ? I will see him." 

She was taken into the white drawing-room, which had 
been a beautiful and cheery room during Lady Wrendle- 
bmys life, but was desolate now. On this gloomy winter 
afternoon it looked to Evelyn like a huge white vault. 

She had not long to wait. At the end of five minutes 
Hugh Seaforth came in, looking so haggard that he ap- 
peared years older than when Evelyn had seen him last. 

" Did you know that the operation was to be to-day, Miss 
Montault ? " he asked, when he had greeted her, in an 
absent-minded way, utterly unlike his usual manner. 

'* No. I came for something else," Evelyn said, almost 
forgetting the excuse she had so carefully thought out. 
" But, tell me— do they hope ? '• 

" They are almost sure the operation will be successful, 
but the fear is that he will sink afterwards. He had a great 
shock yesterday. I would have persuaded him to put off 
the operation, which had been arranged quietly and 
quickly, according to Lord Wrendlebury's wish ; but he 
is very proud, as you know, and he could not bear to admit 
that he was physically shaken. I believe he would have 
felt humiliated by yielding to bodily weakness, and he 
resented his own emotion for such a cause." 

" What was the shock you speak of ? " asked Evelyn, 
her gloved fingers pressed into the palms of her Uttle hands. 

Hugh hesitated for an instant. 

" Miss Aylmer went away very suddenly," he said. 
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" Lord Wrendlebury thinks that she left deliberately, and 
is bitterly disappointed at what he believes her deceit, 
for he loved her dearly." 

A shiver ran through Evelyn's body, and she grasped the 
arms of her chair convulsively. A few seconds passed 
before she could ask : " And you ? You don't think she 
left deliberately?" 

** I believe that there has been foul play." 

The room swam before Evelyn's eyes. 

" TeU me everything," she breathed. " I was — I am— 
interested in Miss Aylmer." 

** Yesterday morning at breakfast she had a letter which 
seemed to distress her, but she said nothing about it. Soon 
after she had read it, however, she asked Lord Wrendle- 
biuys permission to go out about four o'clock, and not to 
return till dinner. He was surprised, and so was I, for 
Miss Aylmer had never asked any such favour before, and 
she invariably played and sang for Lord Wrendlebury about 
that time in the afternoon. I felt at once that the request 
had something to do with the letter. It looked as if her 
correspondent might have asked her to appoint a meeting. 
Lord Wrendlebury thought the same, but he consented to 
let Miss Aylmer go. I met her as she was leaving the house, 
and took the Uberty of asking if I might fetch her home 
when she was ready to come back, as I didn't like to think 
of her being out alone in the dark. She thanked me in her 
sweet, gentle way, but said that she would not be late, and 
that she didn't intend going far. I could say no more, 
and had to let her go ; but I had a horrid feeling — a sort 
of presentiment of evil. I was going to the village to send 
of! telegrams for Lord Wrendlebury. I had written for 
him before to Sir Gilbert Amherst, the oculist, about the 
operation, which at last Lord Wrendlebury seemed on the 
point of making up his mind to submit to. Sir Gilbert had 
suggested coming down to-day with an associate to look at 
his eyes, and I was to wire asking him to carry out this plan. 
I did so, and stopped at the village for several other com- 
missions. It was six o'clock when I got back, but Miss 
Aylmer hadn't yet come in." 

" Didn't you go out again to search for her ? " exclaimed 
Evelyn reproachfully. 
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** No, not then. She had said she was not to be expected 
till dinner-time, but Lord Wrendlebury and I were both 
miserable. We could settle to nothing. Usually, Lord 
Wrendlebury likes me to read aloud the evening paper, 
which arrives about six, but he could not listen. Several 
times he would have me ring to find out if Miss Aylmer was 
in the house. At last it was time to dress for dinner. 
Finally, dinner was announced. Still she had not come." 

" Surely you searched then ? Surely you sent for the 
police ? " 

" But we did not. Only think. Miss Montault, how 
could we presume to do such a thing ? I was horribly 
anxious — so was Lord Wrendlebury, I know, though he 
would not say so, thinking, as he did, that Miss Aylmer 
deUberately chose to stay away and distress us. An hour's 
delay, when she had gone to keep an appointment of some 
kind — as she evidently had — ^was not so very remarkable. 
But when dinner was over, and she had not yet come, I told 
Lord Wrendlebury that I feared some accident. He was 
sure she had not meant to keep her word." 

" That was cruel, and hatefully suspicious I " cried 
Evel5m, almost at the end of her self-control. 

" His experience in life had made him suspicious, it is 
true. One can but pity him for that. He had spoken 
before Miss Aylmer of the possibility of being operated on 
soon for his increasing blindness, and because she knew 
that anxiety was dangerous to him, he blamed her for cold- 
heartedness in going off at such a time. I argued with him 
that such conduct was most imlike Miss Aylmer, and 
insisted that she would have come back long ago if she 
could ; but lie would not believe. Those whom he had 
loved best had turned against him, he said, and it was 
doubtless the same story over again with Miss Aylmer. 
He would not hear of sending out a search-party. It 
would only be making ourselves ridiculous, he said." 

" And you obeyed him ? " inquired Evelyn. 

" No, Miss Montault, I did not obey. I could not give 
orders against Lord Wrendlebury's will in his house, but 
I went out myself with a lantern, and searched every place 
on the estate where it was at all likely that Miss Aylmer 
would go. When I did not find her, or any trace of her, I 
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went to the railway-station to make inqtiiries. Nothing was 
to be learned there. Then I informed the police, and offered 
a reward for any information. All this time, of couise, 
I had only my feeUng to tell me that Miss Aylmer hadn't 
done as Lord Wrendlebnry thought, and run away." 

** She would never have done that ! " cried Evdyn, 
with a desperate ring in her voice which astonished Hugh, 
and rivet^ his attention. " No one who knew her coald 
beUeve that she would be sly or deceitful. She said she 
would be back early, you teU me ; then she meant to be 
back." 

I am very glad that 5^u agree with me," said Hugh. 
Besides," went on Evel)^!, " even if she had been tricked 
by some one into the behef that it was her duty to leave the 
Towers, she would not have gone leaving everything behind 
her. Some things which she needed and valued most 
she would have taken." 

"That is the strangest part of the afiEair, perhaps," 
Hugh answered. " I asked the new housekeeper to 
look in Miss Aylmer's rooms, and see if anything was 

missing " 

Well?" 

Several things were gone, just such things as a lady 
would take if she were going on a short journey, starting 
in great haste, and was imable to carry much. There was 
a small dressing-bag, it appears, which she brought with her 
to the Towers. That was missing, and enough things to 
fiU it." 

** But you met her ? Was she carrying the bag ? " 

** Dusk was falling. She had a jacket over her arm. I 
couldn't swear that a small handbag might not have been 
hidden imdemeath, yet I am as sure as I'm alive that it 
wasn't, and that she never dreamed of going away when 
we bade each other au revoir ! " 

" If she didn't take it, what could have become of the 
bag and the things that are missing ? " 

** I don't know. That is why I said it is the strangest 
part of the whole affair." 

Evelyn sprang up in despair, careless now in her un- 
happiness to hide her feelings from Hugh Seaforth. She 
knew that he was a gentleman, she knew that, if she be- 
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trayed herself, he would take no mean advantage of it» 
as Gerald Darke would ; but even if Gerald Darke had been 
her companion, and not Seaf orth, she could not have hidden 
her anguish. 

" Poor Grace ! Poor Uttle child ! " she cried. " No 
one to save her from danger — perhaps from death I Who 
can have stolen her away ? Who can have wished her 
harm?" 

" Mr. Darke, madam," the voice of a servant broke in. 

Evelyn started as if she had received a blow. 

" Mr. Darke ! " she echoed. 

It was as if the servant had answered her question — 
answered it in a way to bring conviction with his words. 
It took her a full minute to realize that the man had been 
merely annoimcing Gerald Darke's presence. Only as he 
entered the Ughted drawing-room did she understand 
exactly why his name had been so suddenly, so unexpec- 
tedly, uttered. 

Gerald came in, looking from Evel)^ to Hugh. He was 
pale, and even in her distraction Evelyn instinctively felt 
something unusual in his manner. 

" I heard that you had come, and had sent for Seaforth," 
he said. " I ran down from town after a talk with Sir 
Campbell, about an hour ago, and arrived in the midst of 
this very serious business." 

For an instant Evelyn thought that he meant the dis- 
appearance of Grace ; then it came to her that he was 
referring to the operation on Lord Wrendlebury's eyes. 

" Yes, oh, yes ; it is very serious," she repeated, con- 
fusedly collecting her thoughts, which had strayed far from 
the lonely old man and his peril. 

" He may die," said Gerald, " before either of us sees him 
again. I think that I ought to be with him during the 
operation. It is not right that he should be left alone in 
the hands of two strangers. It seems unnatural. If I had 
dreamed of what was going on here, I would have come 
down this morning." 

His restlessness, the sharpness of his voice, and the un- 
steadiness of his hands showed genuine emotion. Did he 
really care for his uncle ? Evel>Ti wondered. She had always 
believed him a hypocrite; she had even thought that he 
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would rejoice secretly in Lord Wrendlebury's death. Sud- 
denly a curious conviction sprang up in her mind hke a 
quick-growing plant. She saw the truth. Gerald knew 
tiiat Roy was aUve. He had not yet been given the chance 
to tell Lord Wrendlebury, and he was half mad with fear 
lest his uncle should die without disinheriting his sr)n. 
With this thought came the realization of what the day 
might bring forth to her, as well as for him. 

If Lord Wrendlebury should die now, Roy would be safe. 
The long time of probation would be over. He could come 
forward at any moment, prove his identity, claim the tide, 
the fortune and the estates. If his father lived, Ro/s 
safety depended entirely on how much Gerald really knew 
or could prove. If he had proofs in his hands, Roy was lost 
on the day when Lord Wrendlebury recovered sufficiently 
to hear Gerald Darke's story. With her fears for the man 
she loved, mingled horror of Gerald's baseness. He was 
Uke a bird of prey, she thought, hovering above his victim 
awaiting the moment to swoop. If he could, Evelyn told 
herself, he would have forced his way to Lord Wrendlebury 
before the operation, and told him all he had found out, 
hoping to induce the old man to make a will disinheriting 
Roy in his favour. Then, for all that Gerald would care, 
Lord Wrendlebury might be allowed to die. 

Evelyn seemed to see these things in a strange, imper- 
sonal fashion, as if they had been the sorrows and anxieties 
of some far-away acquaintance. She knew that, at any 
other hour save this, they would absorb her whole soul, but 
now, when Grace had disappeared, what did it signify 
whether or no Gerald Darke succeeded in robbing Roy of 
everything that should be his ? 

Involuntarily her eyes turned imploringly to Hugh Sea- 
forth, and met an answer. Each felt that there was much 
left to say, but it could not be said in Gerald's presence. 
The look which they exchanged told Evelyn that Hugh 
Seaforth also distrusted Darke ; and, somehow, the thought 
that this was so, gave her new courage, as if she might hope 
that the young man would be her friend, would work with 
her, and help her for Grace's sake. 

" He saved Grace and me from the fire," she said in her 
heart. *' He loves the child— he loves her I " 
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Something of what was in her thoughts, Gerald read. He 
read her fear of him, and the sudden revelation of his hidden 
wishes which had come to her, with the flushing and paling 
of her beautiful face, the light that flashed in her eyes. 

" She has guessed that I'm on the track of her secret," he 
told himself. " Well, what of it ? What can she do which 
can disconcert my plans now ? She can leam nothing here 
about the girl, though that's what she has come for, I sup- 
pose. No, there's nothing she can do to forward her own 
hopes, but by Jove I I think I see a way in which I can 
make her unconsciously forward mine." 

" I am grieved and distressed," he said, in a tone more 
like that which Evelyn knew best and hated worst, *' to 
think that I have been kept out of my uncle's room at such 
a time as this. My place was beside him, but alas ! it is too 
late to think of that now. The operation must be nearly 
over. They were not going to use anaesthetics, but only 
cocaine. Soon we will know how he has borne the strain 
to the nerves. I have talked several times lately with Sir 
Gilbert of the probabilities. If my uncle sinks, he may die 
in a stupor following the operation ; but if he knew you 
were here, Evelyn, I think he would be glad. When Sir 
Gilbert and his colleague finish their work, I shall tell them 
that you have come, and ask if it would not be weU for you 
to go to him." 

" I cannot stay," said Evelyni hurriedly. " I — didn't 
know that anything was happening here. I — I came, 
hoping to find something I had lost." 

Gerald smiled slightly. 
And have you found it ? " he asked meaningly. 
Not yet." 

May I ask if Sir Campbell knows that you are here ? I 
fancied, when I left him, that he was anxious about you, 
and did not know where you were. Shall I not wire him, 
and relieve his mind ? " 

" If you like," answered Evelyn, not sorry to have her 
father hear that she was at Wrendlebury Towers. 

" I will go and do so as soon as we have had news of my 
uncle." 

Evelyn did not answer. She was debating within her- 
self whether Gerald Darke could, if he would, tell her news 
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of Grace. But, try as she would, she could think of no 
reason why he shoiild wish the girl harm. Even if he knew 
the whole secret of Grace's birth and parentage, it would 
not further Gerald's interests, it seemed, to harm the 
daughter during the father's life. It was Roy who threatened 
Gerald's interests at present, not Grace. 

In the midst of her self-questionings came the opening 
of the door. Sir Gilbert Amherst appeared, and, as he 
knew Evelyn Montault and her father, he came straight to 
her, appearing not at all astonished to see her there with 
Gerald Darke and Hugh Seaforth. 

" What news ? " asked Gerald eagerly. 

" I can hardly teU you yet, except that the operation has 
been successfully performed. If Lord Wrendlebury lives, 
as I hope he may, he will be able to see as well as he did 
before his blindness began." 

" You only ' hope ' ? " 

" Unfortunately he is very weak. He has not much 
stamina left. He was given a stimulant directly before the 
operation, and would have had more immediately after, but 
he fainted before it could be administered. WTien he re- 
vived, it was to fall into a sleep which is half-stupor, and 
everything depends upon how he wakes. We were not 
certain when we came down that it would be best to operate 
to-day, but he was determined to have it over, and we were 
ready in case of such a decision, except that the nurse I 
wanted to look after him has not yet arrived. She may 
come very soon now. Meanwhile, however, if you would 
sit in the room. Miss Montault, I should take it as a favour." 

Evelyn expected to hear Gerald instantly volunteer, with 
a view of carrying out his hateful design, but she was mis- 
taken. He did not propose going to Lord Wrendlebury ; 
but Evelyn could not help thinking that this was because 
he saw tue task he had counted on performing hopeless for 
the present, rather than that he had decided to give it up 
for ever. 

" Can it be he has some new idea in his mind," she 
wondered uneasily, " and that my presence here has some- 
how helped to encourage it ? " 

She hesitated before answering the oculist. It was for 
Roy's interest that she should remain and guard Lord 
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Wrendlebury from any plot of Gerald Darke's contriving, 
and, in any case, she would have wished to give him her 
services ; yet, for Grace's sake, it was necessary that she 
should be away — far, far away, perhaps — scorning the 
countryside to find the lost girl. 

It was Hugh who decided her. 

" I will accept the commission you have given me. Miss 
Montault," he said, in an ordinary tone, which to outsiders 
might easily mean no more than that he had undertaken 
to post a letter or carry a message. But he looked Evelyn 
straight in the eyes, and she knew what he meant as well as 
if she had heard a himdred protestations. '' You may trust 
me to do my best, and to let you know how I succeed. I 
am going out now, since Lord Wrendlebury will not need 
me for some time, and I may be able to let you know when 
I come back, if you are still here." 

Gerald Darke listened sharply, his suspicions on the alert, 
but nothing in the young man's tone or face justified them. 
His plan to make Hugh Seaforth fall in love with Lord 
Wrendlebury's resident musician had succeeded, as Darke 
had been quick to guess ; but he did not think it likely that 
Evelyn Montault would have confided in his late secretary. 
" This ' conunission ' that Seaforth talks about is almost 
certain to be some trivial affair, not worth my worrying 
over," Gerald assured himself, as Evelyn thanked Hugh 
and he went out. 

" You will stay with my \mcle, won't you ? " he asked. 
" It would not be like you to desert any one who needs you." 

" I will stay," said Evelyn ; and the genuine pleasure 
this consent appeared to give Gerald Darke puzzled her. 
Had he some private hidden reason for wishing her to 
remain with Lord Wrendlebury, or was he really glad for 
his uncle's sake ? 

" If Gerald knows my secret, and the relationship be- 
tween Grace and me — if he has had a hand in her dis- 
appearance," she reflected, " he may be pleased that my 
search for her is to be delayed. But Hugh Seaforth is 
splendid. I could have cried with joy when he made me 
understand. He doesn't guess what Grace is to me — he 
doesn't even try to guess, for, because he loves the child, 
it seems natural that every one else should love her ; and 
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he has forgotten or forgiven my coldness to her that other 
time. Hugh Seaforth will do all that I would do — ^and 
more, for a man in love is strong as a giant. I trust him ; 
and, thank Heaven ! I believe he distrusts Gerald Darke as 
completely as I do." 

The blood began to flow more quickly through Evelyn's 
veins as courage came back to her again. She started will- 
ingly with Sir Gilbert Amherst to go to Lord Wrendleburys 
rooms, and Gerald gazed after her, smiling. " If she knew 
how she is playing into my hands," he said in his heart, 
** how she woiild rush from this house and back to that 
secret home of hers I " 

Suddenly, at the door, Evelyn turned, as if a voice had 
called her. She was just in time to catch that strange 
smile before it faded from Gerald's face ; but, quick as a 
lightning-flash, the malice in it changed to the mild light 
of generous gratification which he had expressed a few 
moments before. Still, Evelyn had seen the ominous look, 
and her fears awoke again. For an instant she hesitated, 
half inclined to change her mind and tell the oculist that 
she could not do what he had asked, that she must go home 
at once. But she had no real groimds on which to form 
such an impulse ; and before Sir Gilbert had noticed the 
slight pause, she had moved on again. 

Gerald Darke had done much traveUing in the last few 
days, and physically he was weary, but now he well-nigh 
forgot his fatigue. This day was probably destined, he 
thought, to stand out as one of the most important in his 
life, and his whole future might depend on what happened 
before nightfall. 

He blamed himself severely for advising Lord Wrendle- 
bury to imdergo the operation just performed. Sir Gilbert 
Amherst's words had been encouraging rather than the 
contrary, but Gerald's keen eyes had read grave doubts in 
the famous oculist's face. Gerald's belief was that the old 
man would die ; and if Roy could come forward after his 
father's death, claiming everything, the scheming of years 
would be rendered vain. The one hope lay in reaching Roy, 
in finding him defenceless, and in sending him to the grave 
which he ought to have filled long ago. Then the banns 
might be read in church, and not in vain I 
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Time and time again of late Gerald Darke had measured 
sworde with Evelyn, and it had invariably been the woman 
who prevailed. He had learned at last to respect her as a 
duellist, and it was because of this respect that he had 
stolen her daughter, for ransom of a kind. He had thought 
that by this move he had got the game into his hands, but 
he bad forgotten that he himself was but a pawn in the 
hand of Fate. 

The hastening on of the operation, and the fear that 
through his own fault Lord Wrendlebury would die with- 
out disinheriting Roy, had forced Gerald to realize this. 
He had not yet saved himself, but there was still a little time 
in which to work for the great end. Even though spiriting 
away the girl had not accomplished all he had hoped — as 
yet — he was glad that he had done the thing, and precisely 
at this time, if only because Grace's disappearance had 
brought Evelyn to the Towers. 

He admitted to himself that, if she had remained 
with her husband, Roy, wounded and helpless as he was, 
would have been safe from him. Somehow, Evelyn would 
have saved him, surrounding him with her love as with the 
walls of an impregnable fortress. She had stood between 
Roy and Gerald before, and she would have contrived to do 
so again could she have been near ; hut now, her woman's 
wit, her extraordinary courage and resourcefulness had 
not to be reckoned with. Roy was left alone, ill, and un- 
suspicious of the evil which crept stealthily towards him. 
It was the moment for the enemy to seize. 




CHAPTER XXII 

EVELYN'S TEMPTATION 

Sir Gilbert Amherst had been obliged to return to town 
as soon as the success of the operation was assured. The 
doctor who had come with him remained to watch the case 
\mtil next morning, when, if all went well, it would be left 
in the hands of the village doctor — a man of some local 
reputation, and trusted by Lord Wrendlebury. 

The two physicians had met to discuss the treatment of 
the case, and, meanwhile, Evelyn was alone with Lord 
Wrendlebury, who lay sleeping, his eyes bandaged. She 
had promised to remain until the arrival of the trained 
nurse from London, which meant that she might be detained 
for a short time only, or for several hours. 

The large, handsomely furnished, but somewhat un- 
homelike room was in darkness save for the dim light which 
came in from the adjoining room. By day the curtains 
were to be drawn, admitting only a dim twilight, which 
could not penetrate the bandages. Lord Wrendlebury was 
in bed, and in the dusk his outstretched figure, seen in pro- 
file, the hands folded on the breast over the coverlet, looked 
like the form of a knight of old carved in stone on his own 
tomb. 

Evelyn thought of this resemblance, and was touched by 
it, because of the danger in which the old man lay. Per- 
haps, she said to herself, he would never rise from this huge, 
canopied bed with its four tall posts, where many of his 
ancestors had been bom and had died. 

If his spirit should pass away now, Roy would be safe ; 
the happiness of their future together — ^hers and his— 
might atone for the past. Yet Evelyn did not wish him 
dead. He had been hard and cruel to his son ; through 

MO 
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his obstinate bitterness, Roy's life had been lived in con- 
cealment, yet there was tenderness in her heart for him, 
because of his sorrows, and because he was Roy's father. 

The great room was very still ; Evelyn could hear the 
ticking of a clock on the mantel far away. The minutes 
passed slowly. Her thoughts travelled from Lord Wrendle- 
bury to her husband, and to her child— dear Uttle Grace, 
who had vanished Uke a ray of the sunshine after which 
she was lovingly called at home. Where was she ? Had 
she left Wrendlebury Towers of her own free will, lured 
away by some trick of the enemy whom Evelyn always 
suspected, or had she been actually kidnapped ? Could 
it be that even the wickedest man on earth could find it in 
his heart to harm the child, or was she kept as a hostage, 
some terrible penalty to be exacted as her ransom ? 

It began to be clear in Evelyn's mind that the man Den- 
ham, whoever he might be, was one of the principal actors 
in the plot. He had known where Grace was when he sent 
the message by Notman, and unless news of the girl came 
soon — ^very soon — the advertisement he had suggested 
must be inserted in the newspaper. Still, Evelyn pinned 
her faith to Hugh Seaforth. He loved Grace — ^it was easy 
for the child's mother to read that — ^and he would move 
heaven and earth to find her. 

Without him there were difficulties in the way — difficul- 
ties which were part of her position. She and Roy would 
not dare to apply to the police to find their child, unless it 
were a last hope ; but Evelyn thanked Heaven it was not 
the last hope yet. It was only yesterday she had gone. 

By this time there might be a letter at the vicarage to 
say that she was safe, or it was even possible that Grace 
herself might be at home at Stoke Mendon. 

Suddenly the silence of the room was broken, and by the 
sound of the name which was in Evelyn's thoughts. 

" Grace I Grace I " ejaculated Lord Wrendlebury, twice 
over. 

With a start he woke out of his sleep, and in his confusion 
would have torn the bandages from his eyes if Evelyn had 
not sprung up, and taken his hands gently but firmly in 
hers. 

" Who is it ? " he exclaimed. " What has happened ? 

Q 
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I am blind, stone blind, and there's a deep, terrible pain in 
my eyes." 

"The pain will pass, dear Lord Wrendlebury," said 
Evelyn. " And you are not really blind. It is the band- 
ages which were put on after the operation which make 
you think that you are — the successful operation." 

*' It is Evelyn Montault," the old man murmured^ with 
a sigh of rehef that mingled with his pain. 

" Yes. I have come to stay with you till your nurse 



amves." 



That is good. You are good ; but you are so always. 
Listen, Evelyn ; either I have had a very strange dream, 
or a curious thing has occurred. But I cannot tlmik it was 
all a dream, though I have been dreaming, I know— of the 
past and of the present — queer, confused visions." 

" I think," said Evelyn, " that you would be wiser not 
to talk. Will you drink this ? " She held close to his lips 
a wineglass containing perhaps a teaspoonful of a reddish- 
brown liquid. " The doctor said I was to give it to yoa 
when you awoke. I certainly think you ought to take it 
now, dear Lord Wrendlebury." 

Lord Wrendlebury drank obediently. 

" Where was that glass ? " he asked. " Was it standing 
on a small table near the bed ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then look on that table, and see if you can find a 
cnmipled ball of paper." 

Evelyn looked. 

" Yes," she said ; " it is there." 

** Ah, then, it wasn't a dream. Is it dark in tne room — 
too dark for you to read ? I should like you to read it to 



me. 



" I could read at the door of the next room, if you desire 
it." 

" Then take the paper, open it out, and at the door read 
aloud to me the words that you will find there." 

Evelyn picked up a crushed telegraph form, and, smooth- 
ing it out, went to the light. Standing in the doorway she 
began to read aloud the first words, which were printed, 
not written, on the paper. But in the midst her voice 
broke with a gasp of astonishment and horror at what she 
saw. 
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** Read on. What are the words on the paper ? " asked 
Lord Wrendlebury. 

I — I cannot read them to you," faltered Evelyn. 
Then I can teU you what they are. They are written 
on a telegraph-form, and signed with your father's name. 
He says, ' All these years you have been deceived. The 
man whom you think dead lives, and hopes to inherit your 
title and all that you have for himself and his child.' Have 
I remembered rightly ? " 

" Word for word," came the slow answer, in a voice 
unlike Evelyn Montault's sweet tones. 

" I thought so. Evelyn, is this true ? For, if it is true, 
surely you must kilow." 

" What have you to go upon. Lord Wrendlebury ? " she 
questioned evasively. " A few words printed on a tele- 
graph-form, which has not even been sent through a post- 
office. There are no postmarks on it, and I am certain it 
did not come from my father. Some evil, malicious per- 
son has dared to steal his name." 

" One of the servants handed it in at the door to Sir Gilbert 
Amherst just as he was about to begin the operation on my 
eyes. I asked if it were for me, and he said that it was, 
whereupon I requested him to open it, to see who had tele- 
graphed. He probably did not notice that it had not come 
through the post-office, and he read out your father's name. 
He had begun to read the rest, but stopped in the midst, 
and would not have gone on if I had not insisted that it 
would be far more serious for me to be left in suspense than 
to know the worst, once for all. Before I fully realized the 
full meaning of the commimication, Amherst had begun 
what he had to do. He would not wait ; and my last re- 
collection is of seeing the paper crumpled up on that small 
table near the bed. Afterwards the words mingled with 
my dreams, and I was not sure the thing had happened 
imtil you told me the paper was still there on the table. 
Now, Evelyn, what I have to ask of you may be the last 
request of a dying man." 

Ask nothing of me now, I beg, Lord Wrendlebury," 
she implored. 

** Would you rather I rang this bell by my bed and called 
in a stranger ? " 
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" No," she almost whispered ; '* but you are not fit for 
excitement now. Think of this, talk of this another time, 
when you are weU again." 

" That time may never come, and you know it wdL 
There must be no delays forme. I would not ask this of 
you who once loved my wretched son if there were any 
other friend near me. And then, if it is true that Roy lives 
and has a child, it is a proof that he has been unfaithful to 
your love. He must have been married to some other 



woman." 



" An enemy of yours as well as Roy^s has sent you this 
message," pleaded Evelyn once more. " It could not have 
been my father." 

" Even so, that does not affect the truth of the statement 
If Roy has been living in hiding all these years to escape 
prison — ^if he has married and has a child, even you can do 
longer have any tenderness for him. You must see him as 
he is — a coward, as well as a criminal." 

*' Lord Wrendlebury I " 

" Yes, coward and criminal. Because he is both ; be- 
cause I may have but httle time left me ; and because yon 
are the only one I can trust to do this thing, you must write 
for me what I ask." 

" What — what is it you wish to write ? " 

" First of all, I will dictate to you a will disinheritisg 
Roy and his heirs. Then, whether the message tells truth 
or lies, I can die, knowing that I have defeated him. If be 
has been dead for eighteen years, no harm is done. If he 
lives, he will be cheated of the money he has schemed for. 
My title would be of little enough use to him without it. 
Then, when the wOl is finished, and I have signed it in your 
presence and the doctor's — I can write my name without 
seeing ; many a time I have done that of late — you must 
write me a long letter to a clever detective who once traced 
a thief for me, and has served me several times in small 
ways since. I shall tell him to track Roy down, if he Uves, 
and hand him over to the police." 

*' It is not possible you can still be so bitter, so cruel ! " 

** If I am both, it is because life has made me so. Lately, 
I have been happier. I began to believe that, after all, 
Heaven was kind. I had a young girl here — you saw her— 
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who was renewing in me old faiths, perished hopes. I 
thought she was an angel sent to me by Heaven. She 
begged me to forgive my ' dead son,' as she called him, as I 
wished to be forgiven. I could not forget her words or her 
radiant look when she went away and left me. My heart 
was very soft to her, and to all the world because of her. If 
she had prayed me again to lay a wreath of forgiveness on 
my son's memory, almost, I think, I should have been per- 
suaded ; but, pretending she would return in a few hours, 
she was leaving me for ever — she never came again. I no 
longer beUeve in her disinterested goodness. She had from 
the first some sordid object probably in coming to this 
house. All my old bitterness has returned. I have no 
weak scruples left. It is well to be hard ; so, one is saved 
much pain, many mistakes. Get paper and pen, Evelyn, 
quickly. Sit where it is Ught, that you may be able to see. 
I will dictate." 

*' I cannot, I will not write ! " exclaimed the tortured 
woman. 

" Do you want to kill me that you still reftise ? I shall 
not rest or know a peaceful moment till I have made this 
new will, and told Justice where to lay hands upon a 
criminal." 

Never in her whole life, perhaps, had Evelyn been placed 
in a position so cruel. Look where she might, she saw no 
way of escape. If she continued to refuse, Lord Wrendle- 
bury would, as he threatened, call in a stranger to do what 
she would not do. Besides, the excitement of being 
thwarted might be fatal to him at so critical a time. If 
she consented and faithfully obeyed Lord Wrendlebury, 
it would be like signing her husband's death-warrant. She 
did not know which way to turn. Again the voice which 
she had seemed to hear before whispered in her ear : 

'* If he should die now, Roy would be saved." 

She trembled all over, and a cold dew came out on her 
forehead. It was in her power to protect Roy against his 
father. She had only to cut the old-fashioned bell-rope 
which dangled near Lord Wrendlebury's hand, and he 
could not ring. He would not know ; he was blind. He 
could not find the door even if he rose and tried to grope 
his way to it ; besides, she could turn the key in the lock 
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and take it away. None of the servants would hear a shout 
from him ; no one was near. She was fully trusted until 
the nurse should come to take her place. Lord W^endl^ 
bury's heart was very weak — ^its failure under strain ot 
excitement was what the doctors most feared. He believed 
that he was going to die, and if she refused to do his bidding, 
if she absolutely defied him, doubtless he would die, now at 
once, before he could work the dreadful wrong which he 
threatened and intended. 

For a terrible moment Evelyn felt in her heart the capa- 
city for a great sin. 

For Roy — to save Roy," the insidious voice whispered 

Do evil that good may come. It is your duty for your 
husband's sake — the husband this cruel old man has per- 
secuted, and would utterly ruin at last." 

But the whisper, the thought of what she might do, 
became incarnate for her in a hideous form of evil. She 
cried out against it with a sobbing, " God help me I " 

And God did help. With her call upon His name the 
black phantom shape which had seemed to beckon her to 
sin vanished. Instead of the wicked voice of temptation 
she fancied that she could hear Roy speaking with love of 
his father, as he had spoken only a few hours ago. It was 
like waking up from a horrible nightmare, and she knew 
that, not even to save Roy, could she have injured the help- 
less, blind man, or have shortened his hours by so much as 
a wish. 

" If you insist. Lord Wrendlebury," she said, " I will do 
what you ask." 

He did not reply. She spoke again, but still there was 
silence in the great, dim room — a sUence that weighed 
heavily upon her heart. 

Evelyn went quickly and softly to the bed, and bent 
over the quiet figure which was so Uke a carven knight on 
a tomb. Either Lord Wrendlebury was dead or had 
fainted. In an agony of fear she puUed the beU-rope again 
and again. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

WHILE HIS PEOPLE PRAYED 

Disguised — but not as George Denham — Gerald Darke 
arrived at Stoke Mendon. Although he had made aU haste, 
it was early evening when, having prudently left the cab 
in which he had driven some miles from a coimtry station^ 
he walked along the village street towards the vicarage. 

Church-bells were ringing. Service was about to begin, 
led no doubt by the curate who looked after the Uttle parish 
during the Rev. Justin Aylmer's absence. Yes, the stained 
glass windows were lighted, throwing jewels of rainbow 
colour on the white snow in the churchyard. People were 
going in at the picturesque old lych-gate, and Gerald smiled 
with grim amtisement as he thought how Uttle they would 
guess what was happening at the vicarage while they 
prayed and sang their hymns. 

The new disguise was somewhat elaborate, and had taken 
more time to arrange than Gerald had liked, for he had 
none to squander ; but he was determined to be admitted 
to the house. It was essential that his own identity should 
remain a secret ; and, after his first call there as Mr. Den- 
ham, there was no hope of being received again in the same 
character. 

He had gone to a weU-known theatrical costumier, and 
had paid to be made up as a venerable, white-headed 
minister, of benevolent aspect. He was to take the part 
of a kindly old Baptist preacher in an amateur play, he 
had explained. 

The same woman who had opened the vicarage door for 
him before answered his knock and ring when he had 
arrived at Stoke Mendon. 

" I have come from BIrs. Aylmer," he said, " with a 

M7 
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message for her husband. She has been detained unavoid- 
ably, and wishes me to have a conversation with the Rev. 
Mr. Ayhner. " 

" Mr. Aylmer is ill," answered the woman promptly. 

" Ah, 3^es ; I know that. He has been wounded by 
some wicked person, who has not yet been found by the 
poUce." 

" Mr. Aylmer does not wish him to be found, sir. He 
has refused to give any information which might lead to 
any one's arrest." 

'* Ah, that is very chivalrous of him, even though socx 
may think it mistaken. However, my good woman, that 
is not my business now. Will you kindly tell your master 
that the Rev. John Paulton, of the Baptist Chapel at 
Wrendlebury, wishes to see him on a matter which Mrs. 
Aylmer considers of great importance ? " 

The old servant's face changed. 

" From Wrendlebury, did you say, sir ? " she asked 
eagerly. 

'' I did. Perhaps you may be aware that your mistress 
went there to-day ? At all events, Mr. Aylmer will know ; 
and it is because she is at Wrendlebury still that I am here 
at Stoke Mendon, where I have come, at some little trouble 
and inconvenience to myself, entirely at her request." 

" In that case, sir, I will go up and speak to my master, 
if you will be pleased to step in and wait," replied the old 
woman respectfully. 

Gerald was well satisfied with the impression that be 
had made. Evidently she knew the name of Wrendle- 
bury, and it had acted upon her like a charm. No doubt, 
he said to himself, she was in the family secrets, at least 
to some extent. 

Again he waited in the pretty, modest drawing-room, 
but this time he saw nothing which could be used as a clue 
to the secret he had well-nigh in his grasp. He was almost 
sure that Roy would presently receive him. His story 
had been exceedingly realistic, and not a single flaw could 
be found in it, for Evelyn was at Wrendlebury, there was a 
Baptist chapel there, and a Rev. John Paulton, who had 
arrived since Roy's time ; and it was not at all incredible 
that Evel)m should have been driven to send a private 
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message to her husband by him. If he had dared, Gerald 
would have given the name of the clergyman at Wrendle- 
bury who had been a friend of Roy's in past days ; but he 
feared that the old servant, whose face looked dimly 
familiar to him, might have known that village long ago, 
and see at once that he was sailing under false colours. 

After waiting five or six minutes, the door was opened 
by a Uttle, frail-looking old lady, with pretty pink cheeks, 
and soft, white hair. 

" Now, where have I seen this woman before ? " he 
asked himself curiously. In another moment he had 
remembered, for she was saying, rather timidly : 

*' I am Miss Lavender, an old friend of BIrs. Aylmer." 

" Of course ! " Gerald thought. " I used to see her 
with Evelyn sometimes years ago ; but she has grown old 
since then." 

" Could you possibly give your message to me ? " the 
little lady went on. 

" No, madam, I should not feel I had the right to do 
so," Gerald replied, with an imitation of the manner of a 
delightful old Dissenting minister he had once met in the 
past. ** I may mention that what I have been bidden 
by Mrs. Aylmer to tell has reference to no less a person 
than Lord Wrendlebury. Perhaps I need say no more ? " 

" Oh, no. If you have come with a message of such a 
nature, Mr. Paulton," exclaimed the ex-governess, '* I see 
it must really be delivered to Mr. Aylmer himself. You 
must forgive me, but we have wished to keep Mr. Aylmer 
quiet for these next few days. He is only just pronounced 
to be out of danger if he continues to get on weU, and a 
relapse would be so terrible. I will take you up to his 
room ; but you will try not to excite him in conversation, 
won't you ? " 

" I will do my best to succeed," Gerald assured her, with 
a grim, hidden meaning behind the harmless-sounding 
words. 

Miss Lavender took a hesitating step or two towards 
the door, and there turned. 

** Would you mind telling me first how it was that Mrs. 
Aylmer asked you to come to Stoke Mendon ? " 

Gerald answered promptly, with engaging frankness. 
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She went to Wrendlebury Towers, you know," he said, 

and there something happened which prevented her from 
coming home as she intended, and, indeed, may keep h^ 
away for some Uttle time still. She was exceedingly 
anxious to send word home, and could not safely telegra;^ 
what she wished to say. A letter would have be^ too long 
in reaching her husband. I had been of some service to 
Miss Grace Aylmer while she was at the Towers, in certain 
little charities in which that sweet yoimg lady was engaged, 
and it was doubtless because of this that Mrs. Aylmer 
thought of me as a messenger. She told me some things 
in confidence by way of explanation, and I need hardly 
say that I shall keep her confidences inviolably." 

" I am sure Mr. Aylmer will be very grateful to you for 
coming down," said Miss Lavender. " And — and I have 
no doubt Mrs. Aylmer would say I was quite right to take 
you up to him." 

Although she said that she had " no doubt," the brave 
words were spoken partly to reassure herself, and the poor 
little old lady was in reality torn with fears lest she were 
not proving a trustworthy guardian of the wounded vicar. 
She led Gerald upstairs, feeling ready to cry with misery, 
and left him to wait in the outer room where he had con- 
trived to penetrate before. She left the door ajar, and 
he could hear her voice and another, whose well-remembered 
tones sent the blood rushing to his head. 

Roy's voice ! He would have known it snywhere, even 
after all these years. 

Gerald clenched his hands. His old, jealous hatred of 
Roy came back. At the sound of those low tones he 
seemed to see the whole past — Roy loving and beloved; 
Roy possessing all that he wanted most ; Roy on a height 
of success and happiness, from which he could be dragged 
down only by his rival's shameful sin. 

Not until this moment, when Gerald heard Roy's voice, 
had he realized all the cause for jealousy he still had against 
his cousin. In spite of everythiiig, he said to himself now, 
Roy had been far happier than he. Roy had won the most 
glorious woman in the world. Through strange vicissitudes 
she had been loyally true to him. She was his, body and 
soul ; his wife, though the world did not know. This 
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quiet vicarage was the home of their happiness. Their 
great love had compensated for all ; and they had a child 
to bind their hearts even more firmly together, if that were 
possible. 

A hot wave of hatred ran through Gerald's veins. He 
could scarcely wait to punish Roy with death — certain 
death this time, which should free Evelyn, and make his 
own succession sure. 

** Mr. Aylmer will be very glad to see you, Mr. Paulton," 
said Miss Lavender in worried tones, appearing at the door, 
and smiling anxiously at Gerald. 

No Evelyn to bar his way now ; nothing could keep him 
from success. 

From the not far distant church came with the wind the 
swelling notes of the organ, like a deep wave of music, above 
which dear, soprano voices rose, human voices sparkling 
and fine as spray. It was Royal Atherton's favourite 
hymn, " Abide with me," simg by his congregation. 

" I shall not tire Mr. Aylmer," said Gerald, *' by remain- 
ing with him too long. All I ask for my errand is ten 
minutes' conversation ; but, as I said, I beg that we be left 
alone together." 

** Oh, certainly," replied Miss Lavender nervously. " I 
am going downstairs now. You will find me in the drawing- 
room when you have had your talk with Mr. Aylmer. He 
has asked me to say that he hopes you will dine before 
going away." 

" Thank you and him ; but I will not trouble you so far," 
said Gerald, in the mild tones he had borrowed to match 
his disguise. " I must return to Wrendlebury as soon as 
possible." 

He held open the door of the outer room for Miss Lavender, 
and, trying to conceal her reluctance, she went out. Gerald 
dosed the door behind her, and entered the inner room 
where the woimded man lay. 

Roy was still on the cushioned sofa to which he had been 
promoted from bed, for the first time, that day. The chair 
on which Evdyn had been sitting beside him when Notman 
arrived with her disconcerting news was in its place, ready 
to receive the messenger whom Roy believed that she had 
sent. 
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In spite of himself, Gerald paused when he had crossed 
the threshold. It was as if a hand had plucked him sharply 
back ; but he shook off the unwelcome sensation, and, 
taking a few steps farther, came round a screen, placed to 
keep off the draughts from the door, into full sight of 
Roy. 

With a jealous wrench of the heart, Gerald was forced 
to acknowledge that, though changed, his cousin-rival 
was even more attractive now than he had been as a youth 
of twenty-two or three, when he had seen him last. 

The handsome, clear features were strengthened, and at 
the same time etherealized in a way difficult to describe. 
The light which shines only in the eyes of those who live 
more for the world beyond than for this earth beamed in 
his, and gave a beautiful serenity to his face. Sorrow had 
marked but not marred it, and Gerald Darke realized 
grudgingly at a glance that if Roy had led a wholly happy 
and successful life he would not have been the strong and 
noble man that he was now. 

On the wall behind the chair in which Evelvn had been 
sitting a few hours ago hung a large, framed oil |)ainting 
of her, of almost life-size. The frame was so heavy that 
the picture was supported from underneath by a small 
bracket, on which stood a bowl of fre^ violets. The sofa 
was placed in such a way that Roy could look up at the 
portrait of his wife as he lay among his pillows and imagine 
that she was near him, even when she was away. The 
painting was extremely lifelike, representing Evelyn at her 
loveliest. 

As Gerald glanced up at the picture, it was so exactly 
as if the great, dark-blue eyes met and held his, that he had 
a superstitious pang of dread. He could have fancied 
that, after all, Evelyn had come here before him, and 
would somehow save her husband yet. 

" This is very kind of you, Mr. Paulton," said Roy, 
unsuspectingly. " I am sorry that I can't rise, or even 
shake hands with you ; but, as you see, Fm hors de combat 
still, and my right arm isn't much use to me at present. 
Will you sit down ? " 

He indicated the chair, which was drawn up near the 
sofa. Gerald took it, and was glad that he could no longer 
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see the eyes in the picture which was hanging behind his 
head. 

" And now for the message from my wife which you 
have brought me ? " began Roy eagerly. " I am anxious 
to hear it." 

Gerald Darke looked at his cousm for a moment in 
silence, an evil light growing in his eyes. He had been 
obliged to let his action depend upon circumstances, and 
had formed no definite plan of leading up to the end he 
desired. But now an idea sprang into his mind. Catlike, 
he wished to torture before he destroyed his victim. 

" The message is this," said Gerald slowly, as if lie were 
tasting a delicious morsel : " She is tired of it all, tired of 
sharing your Ufe and your miserable secrets. Those were 
her very words. She has heard something at your father's 
— Lord Wrendlebury's — ^which forces her to believe, after 
all, that you are guilty — that, eighteen years ago, you did 
try to kill your father. She wonders that she can have 
beien blind to the truth all these years. Now she feels that 
they have been worse than wasted. She bitterly regrets 
giving herself to such a man as you, and throwing away 
her chances of a brilliant career. She asks me to tell you 
that, if she could, she would undo all the past ; that even 
her love for her child is embittered because Grace is your 
daughter, and that the one kindness you can do them both 
is to go for ever out of their Uves." 

As Roy listened, astonished and appalled, his pale face 
became ghastly. 

** I do not believe you," he said, when Gerald had ceased 
to speak. ** My wife never sent such a message. You are 
a spy and an impostor I " 

" How could I know what I do know unless she had 
given me her confidence ? " inquired Gerald. " I know 
that your real name is Royal Atherton, that you are Lord 
Wrendlebury's only son, that j^ou have let the world think 
you dead for eighteen years, while, through the influence 
of a man now a bishop, you obtained this obscure living 
under a borrowed name, and married one of the most beau- 
tiful women in England, who has continued to pass as Miss 
Montault, even her father being( ignorant that for years she 
has been a wife and mother. Your daughter Grace has 
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been living for some weeks in her grandfather's house as a 
paid musician ; it was to see her that your wife went to 
Wrendlebury Towers to-day, and it is owing to something 
she heard there that she has decided to break with you, and 
never come back. She chose me for her messenger, because 
she could get no other, and she wished you to know 
the true reason why she does not return." 

Heaven help me if it were true I " cried Roy. 
Heaven help her, for it is true I " retorted the other. 

As for helping you, there is one thing I can help you to 
do." 

" What thing is that ? " 

" I can help you to die and leave her free ! " 

In church they were praying earnestly to Heaven for 
the return to health of their beloved vicar. All the hearts 
of his congregation united at this moment in asking Heaven 
to bless, protect, and spare him. 

As Gerald flimg the last terrible words at his cousin he 
sprang up from the chair in which he had been sitting. 
The red glare of murder was in his eyes, for the great moment 
of revenge had come at last, and he could throw prudence 
to the winds. 

Leaping up, involuntarily he pushed the heavy chair 
back against the wall. It struck the bracket which sup- 
ported the picture of Evelyn, and cracked it across from 
front to back. The bowl of violets fell to the floor, and 
broke in a dozen pieces with a crash, and the big framed 
portrait, suddenly robbed of its support, pitched forward, 
dragging with it the nail and wire which had held it to the 
wall. For the fraction of a second the large square mass 
seemed to hover over Gerald Darke like a great bird ; then 
it plimged down upon him, the carved, gilded-oak frame 
striking him on the back of the head. With a faint, stifled 
cry he collapsed under it, limply, and lay still. 

In the church, even as the prayer ended it was an- 
swered. 

Gerald's presentiment had been fulfilled. Evelyn had 
saved her husband. 

Only for a moment Gerald lay motionless. Giddy, half- 
dazed, a whole cataract of stars falling in a bright stream 
before his eyes, he staggered to his feet, even in the con- 
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fusion of his senses realizing that he must save himself 
now or not at all. 

As he rose, he dimly saw that the door was opening. 
The old servant and the ex-governess were there. But he 
had not women alone to deal with. 

A man was with them — a stalwart young fellow, with 
the bearing of a peasant but the strength of an athlete. 

Clutching the arm of the chair as a support in rising, his 
head aching, his mind a seething whirlpool, Gerald tried 
to brace his muscles for self-defence, momentarily expecting 
the man to rush upon him and avenge the vicar ; but a 
glance towards his cousin reassured and gave him a hope 
of escape. 

Roy lay still as death among his pillows, and as pale. 
Instantly Gerald snatched at this advantage. 

" You see the accident that has happened," he said 
thickly. " The message I was obliged to deliver affected 
Mr. Aylmer seriously. When I found that he was fainting, 
I sprang hastily up to ring the bell and fetch help to him. 
My chair struck the bracket, and the picture feU on my 
head. Fortunately, I am not much hurt ; and if you will 
look to the vicar, I will go out and call in the doctor, who 
ought to come to Mr. Aylmer as soon as possible." 

" Oh, do, do go I " cried Miss Lavender, wringing her 
hands. " Poor Mr. Aylmer I He looks like desXh. I He 
has slipped half ofi his sofa. Joe, help us lift him back. 
Mr. Paul ton will get the doctor." 

" I know the doctor's name. Mrs. Aylmer told me to- 
day ; and I can easily find him," said Gerald, hurriedly. 
" In a few minutes I will have him here." 

Once out of the house, he breathed a sigh of reUef. The 
shock which his news had given Roy had probably effect- 
tually accomplished the work which he had come to Stoke 
Mendon to do. 

If Roy were not already dead, this relapse would soon 
send him to his grave. For Gerald this was far better than 
if he had been driven to end with violence the life which 
was in his way. It would be supposed now that the vicar 
had died naturally, and no search would be made for the 
murderen 

Not a human being would ever associate Gerald Darke 
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with the Baptist minister who had called at the vicarage 
with a message from Mrs. Aylmer. 

Instead of going for a doctor, as he had offered to do, 
Gerald walked rapidly to the other end of the village, where 
he had left his cab standing in front of a public-house. He 
drove back to the distant railway-station whence he had 
come, and took a train for London. 

He could hear nothing more for some hours ; but if Roy 
died that night, to-morrow morning the death of the Rev. 
Justin Aylmer, vicar of Stoke Mendon, would be in the 
papers. Even if it were not there, he need not fear. 
Sooner or later, within a day or two at most, the wished-for 
paragraph would appear. What would it matter then to 
Gerald Darke whether or no Lord Wrendlebury died without 
a will ? 

His would be the inheritance ; and, rather than the 
world should know her secret, Evelyn would consent to 
be his wife. The barms would not have been read in vain. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE TAPPING ON THE WALL 

When Grace Aylmer tried in vain to open the locked door 
of her room in the house in the hollow, when she called 
upon her mother's name and Gerald Darke's and received 
no answer, she realized at last that she had been tricked. 

After a few moments of numbed misery, in which she 
could neither think nor act, she searched for the anony- 
mous letter which had been the original means of bringing 
ner to this place. It had been in her coat-pocket, yet now 
it was gone. Possibly it had dropped out in the railway 
accident, but she did not believe that this was so. With 
a flash of inspiration she told herself that, when for a 
moment she had lain dazed and half-unconscious in the 
train, Gerald Darke, who had written the letter, had taken 
it away. 

GeraJd Darke I Was he an impostor, then ? Was the 
strange story he had told her false ? Was her father not 
Lord Wrendlebury's son, or her mother the beautiful Evelyn 
Montault ? Question after question demanded answer, 
and the bewildered girl had none to give. 

She sent her thoughts back to the moment when she 
had received the anonymous letter. How long it seemed 
now I It was only yesterday ; but so many startling, 
unexpected things bad happened in the last four-and- 
twenty hours that yesterday morning, when she had been 
safe at Wrendlebury Towers, might have been a month ago. 

Grace had felt then that she must, for her parents' sake, 
keep the appointment made by the writer of the letter, 
and even when, during the night journey, she had so sud- 
denly discovered that her companion was Gerald Darke, 
she had been glad of what she had done. Against her 
instinct she had trusted in his extraordinary yet plausible 
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story ; but now, when she found herself in a trap, she b^ 
to see that she must have been tricked from beginning to 
end. She no longer beheved that her father and mother 
were in this house, or that Gerald Darke was her friend. 

True, he had saved her life at the fire in the bazaar— at 
least, he said that he had, and no one had contradicted the 
statement. Where all was dark, no wonder that she could 
see no motive for a man in his position to deceive an in- 
significant little girl like herself ; but, groping blindly in 
the cloud of mystery and fear which surrounded her, a dim 
flicker of inspiration showed that greater forces than she 
could see were fighting for and against her. She was, 
perhaps, a mere pawn in some tremendous game where 
interests of life and death were at stake. 

With this thought the girl's heart smote her sorely, for 
she remembered that she — the pawn — ^was in the enemy's 
hand ; for if he had deceived her, if he were not her father's 
friend, it was siu-e that he must be the enemy. It was perhaps 
to hurt, not to promote, her parents' cause, that she had 
been induced to leave Wrendlebury Towers ; or, if this were 
not the motive, it might be the wish to part her from Loid 
Wrendlebury. 

Why, she innocently asked herself, should Mr. Dadce 
wish to remove her from the Towers ? Her being in Lord 
Wrendlebury's ser\'ice could do him no harm, it seemed. 
Then she recalled all the strange happenings at Wrendlebury 
Towers since the night when ToUemache had accused her 
of theft, had been discharged, and had immediately dis- 
appeared. She could see no direct connexion between 
these events and a plot to banish her from the house and 
imprison her somewhere else, and yet she was vaguely 
conscious of a dim sense that there was a connexion some- 
where if she could only find it. 

Grace could not guess what Gerald Darke intended to 
do with her now, but she realized that, for good or iU, she 
was absolutely in his power. Under God, he could do with 
her as he would. 

Under God ! She repeated those two words to herself, 
and there was consolation in them. God was her Father, 
and had watched over her, saving her of late from many 
dangers. He could save her now, if He willed it. The 
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girl tried not to be afraid ; but, then, it might be God's 
will that she should suffer for her imprudence in disregard- 
ing the advice of a wise man like Lord Wrendlebury, and 
obstinately keeping that appointment with the anonymous 
writer. She believed that ;,he deserved to suffer, but with 
all her soul she prayed that those she loved might be spared 
from sorrow or danger coming through her. 

The " Amen " was still on her lips when again the wail- 
ing cry she had heard before rang mournfully through the 
house. It was echoed by another voice, which moaned 
and broke into heartrending sobs. 

Grace shuddered and grew cold, though the room, heated 
by steam-pipes, was warm. Her impression on entering 
had been right. This house was a house of sadness. 
Others beside herself suffered, and cr jd out in vain for 
help. What did it mean ? What ma lUer of house was this 
where the window-panes were set between thin bars of iron, 
where metal nettings took the place of the sash as it rose 
or fell, where the shutters were padded with thick cushions 
of wadding ? 

** It might be like this in a madhouse I " the girl exclaimed 
half -aloud ; and her own words stabbed her with a pang 
of fear. What if it were a madhouse into which she had 
been decoyed ? 

It seemed to her that, if this were true, it would have 
been better for her if she had died. She thought of the 
desolate drive from the railway station, so many miles 
away. She thought how Gerald Darke had made her wear 
a disguise so that she could not be tracked from Wrendle- 
bury Towers, if any one there cared enough to try and find 
her. She thought what a roundabout journey it had been, 
and what precautions had been taken from the very begin- 
ning to escape detection. 

Now, she reflected, unless Gerald Darke chose, no one 
need ever know what had become of her. Lord Wrendle- 
bury, Hugh Seaforth, and perhaps even her own dear father 
and mother, might be made to believe that she had deliber- 
ately run away and hidden herself from them. 

She could not bear this last thought, and, throwing 
herself on her knees by the side of the bed, she had begun 
a broken, inarticulate prayer, when she heard a slight 
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sound at the door. Instantly it opened, and a woman 
entered, to find the girl kneeling. 

The woman was Tollemache, the discharged house- 
keeper from Wrendlebury Towers. 

Grace's prayer finished in a thought which flew heaven- 
ward. In silence she rose from her knees and faced the 
woman who had akeady treated her with such malicious 
cruelty. 

" Well, you have not got Miss Evelyn Montault for your 
champion now," said the ex-housekeeper, with a sneer 
which scarcely veiled a threat. She shut the door, locked 
it, took out the key, slipped it into her pocket, and, with 
her back against the panels, stood looking steadily at the 

girl. 

You are surprised to see me here ? " she went on. 

You do not answer, but I know that you are. You are 
afraid of me, and perhaps you are right. I have no reason 
to love you." 

" I have done you no harm," said Grace. 

" You call it * no harm,' when it was through you that 
I lost the home which had been mine for more than twenty 
years ? " 

" That was not my fault. You accused me of theft, 
though you must have known I was not guilty, and Lord 
Wrendlebury thought you cruel and imjust." 

" I suppose you think he paid me what I deserved ; but 
you have been paid too. But it pleased me that you 
should know how much I have contributed to the pay- 
ment, and in what way. I run no risk in telling you, and 
I will teU." 

She paused, watching the effect of her words upon Grace, 
who listened in silence, with a strange, bright serenity in 
her lovely, large eyes which irritated Tollemache^ and made 
her long to quench it. 

" You used to hear strange sounds in the night at Wrendle- 
bury Towers," she continued. '* You were frightened. 
It was I who frightened you." 

" But you had gone » " the girl exclaimed involuntarily. 

" No ; I was in the house. The old house keeps its 
secrets well, but it has none from me. There are many 
doors and passages, and there are two rooms at the Towers 
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of whose very existence no one knows in these days save my- 
self and Lord Wrendlebury, and he has perhaps forgotten. 
At all events, he little dreamed that the housekeeper whom 
he had sent packing at an hour's notice had not taken her 
discharge, but had chosen to stay on, doing no work, but 
living at his expense, and amusing herself very well in 
many ways. One of the secret doors opens into the boudoir 
of the suite which was yours. I told Mr. Darke of it long 
ago : but I doubt if any one but he or I could find it now. 
He would not be too well pleased if he thought I was telling 
you ; but what does it matter ? You can never use such 
information as I may give you against m)^self or him, or any 
other person." 

" You mean that I am to be kept here alwa}*s ? " cried 
the girl. 

" That is not my affair. Whatever is to be done with 
you, however, a guard will be put over your tongue. Some 
time you will find out exactly what I do mean, no doubt, 
and then you will remember me and my words to-day. 
But it is not of this I want to talk. I have not finished 
telling you yet of the coin in which I paid you all I owed, 
my girl. It was I who came into the corridor, and turned 
on the gas " 

*' Did you want to kill me ? " Grace asked in horror. 

" If you had died it would not have been by my hand. 
It would have been an accident. It was an even chance 
whether you waked or slept. Well, you waked, and you 
are here." 

" Was it you, too," questioned the girl, fascinated by 
the woman's cold-blooded confessions, " who came to my 
room when I left the door unlocked, and brought in some- 
thing which had a strange chemical odour ? " 

'* So you did notice it, then ? I wondered if you sus- 
pected what your lucky star had helped you to escape. 
That strange smell was chloroform. 

" What motive had you to injure me ? " asked Grace. 

" I had two motives. I did not like you ; and, at first, 
I was promised a reward for getting you out of the house, 
then out of the world, where you were in the way of your 
betters." 

" Am I in their way still P " the girl almost whispered, 
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her very lips cold with the creeping horror which had chilled 
her blood. 

" You are as good as out of the world now," said the 
woman. " It may be that those I have served have some 
use for you for a while ; but the end will be the same." 

" Those you have served I " echoed Grace. " One at 
least, I know. It is Mr. Darke, who pretended to be my 
father's friend, and brought me to this horrible place by 
making me believe my dear mother was here expecting 



me. 



" You were a fool to come," said ToUemache. " Your 
mother and father are living their lives as usual. They 
do not know yet that you have left Wrendlebury Towers, 
but they will know soon, and in their anxiety to find their 
daughter they will probably find something else." 

" What ? " breathed the girl, frightened at the woman's 
sinister emphasis. 

'* Their own downfall and ruin, for they are already stand- 
ing on the brink of the precipice ; and it will be your hand, you 
may be interested to hear, which will push them over at last. 
Mr. Darke will have told you certain things about your 
parents, perhaps — certain faiowledge which I have shared 
since he began to come to the truth." 

" I believe nothing that he told me ! " ejaculated Grace. 

" You may believe all the details of your parentage, and 
nothing more ; but I am not sure you weren't aware of 
the facts the whole time, when you came sneaking under a 
false name into your grandfather's house. If you did, you 
might have feathered your nest very well, after getting 
me out of the way, if I hadn't been able to beat you— 
Mr. Darke and I together — each one playing into the other's 
hands. As it is, by this time your grandfather is almost 
as bitter against you as against the son he has beheved 
dead so many years. My successor, Mrs. Homsby, will 
have had some pretty little stories to tell of you, thanks 
to me, and owing to the condition in which she found her 
desk yesterday. If you had stayed, she might have come 
to you for an explanation, but she will have believed that 
you stole away in a fright, lest it should be foimd out you 
had opened her desk, torn up her books, and taken the 
money for a week's housekeeping — many poimds. The 
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story is sure to reach his lordship's ears sooner or later ; 
and as he will by this time be thinking that you ran away 
after sp5dng on him in his own house for weeks, he will hie 
ready at last to believe anything else that is bad of you." 

Grace clasped her hands in a pretty, childlike way she 
had when she was distressed. 

" Oh, I hope not I " she cried. " I pray he may not I 
Mr. Seaforth would not let him believe evil of me." 

She had spoken on a burning impulse, and regretted the 
hasty words as soon as they were uttered ; but it was too 
late. ToUemache had heard, and her black eyes fastened 
themselves upon the girl with serpent keenness. 

" Why should Mr. Seaforth defend you ? " the old woman 
inquired. 

Grace's Httle pale face grew crimson. 

" Only because he is an honourable man, and would 
not let injustice be done if he could help it," she answered. 
" He thought you were cruel and wicked." 

The words were as a burning match flung upon tow. 
With a stifled cry of rage the woman sprang towards her, 
but held her hand, upl2ted to strike. To hear from this 
child's lips that the one human being on earth whom she 
loved " thought her cruel and wicked " was too much. 
She would have Uked to crush the girl with her own hands, 
but she dared not, for Grace had been brought here to be 
used as an instrument, and she — ^ToUemache — ^was still the 
servant of Gerald Darke. 

He had paid her well, and he would yet pay her better 
still, for obedience. She herself had come here by Gerald's 
orders for a certain purpose scarcely half accomplished, 
and in the end she had been promised so large a sum of 
money that she would be independent for life. Not only 
that, but she would be able to send Hugh Seaforth — through 
the usual channel — a present of a thousand pounds, which 
would enable him to enter Parliament. 

Hiat he should rise in the world was now her one ambi- 
tion. She had thought that Gerald Darke would help him 
on in the Diplomatic Service after the great start he had 
given ; but in listening one day lately to a conversation 
between Hugh and Lord Wrendlebury, she had heard the 
young man say that he would like to " go in forpoUtics." 
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He had influential friends to help him. All that was 
needed was the money, and that he should have. 

If the reward could have heen hers at this moment for 
taking Grace Aylmer's Ufe, she would have been ;^Iad, bat, 
as it was, she forced herself to rememt)er that GeraJd Darke 
had given no new instructions to such an end. He had 
said that she was needed in this house, and she had come 
yesterday by a quicker and more direct route than that 
cautiously taken by Gerald with the girl. He had told her 
that Grace was needed as '' a hostage," and the woman 
did not venture to exceed instructions. 

'* For Hugh's sake ! ** she said in her mind, struggling 
to keep her rage within safe boimds ; but she was far from 
guessing why, because of another reason, for Hugh's sake, 
Grace Aylmer should have been sacred to her. 

Tollemache, though thinking always of him, had not seen 
his love for the girl, and Gerald Darke had been too prudent 
to open her eyes to the truth. Clever as he was, he could 
not read the old woman weU enough to be sure whether a 
knowledge of Hugh Seaforth's love for Grace would make 
her the girl's friend or more bitter enemy. He was inclined 
to think that, because of jealousy, it would be the latter ; 
but he would not run the risk of enlightening her. ToUe- 
mache's services had been, and might be again, very valu- 
able to Gerald, and he could not s^ord to see her go over 
to the enem5r's camp. 

Grace's courage angered the old woman the more. The 
girl so frail scarcely wavered under her uplifted hand. To 
frighten her, she brought it down heavily on one slim 
shoulder, shaking it slightly. 

** Be careful what you say to me ! " she exclaimed. " I 
have come here with the one purpose of watching you. 
There are other women in this house whose sole business it 
is to look after the patients, but you might have got round 
one of them with your sly ways. You will not get round 
me, and Mr. Darke knows it." 

" The patients I " Grace repeated. " What kind of a 
house is this, then ? " 

" Can't you guess ? " Tollemache glanced significantly 
at one of the windows. 

I think I have guessed. It is a madhouse." 
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ToUemache smiled ; and it was not a pleasant smile to 






The gentleman who keeps it would not like to hear it 
called so," she said. " He speaks of it as a ' nursing 
home ' ; and so it is a home in one way, for those who once 
come into it live in it all the rest of their natural lives." 

" If God chooses I can go out to-morrow," Grace said 
bravely. 

ToUemache laughed hatefully. 
If Heaven was troubling itself about you," she said, 

you would not have been permitted to fall into this trap. 
I have always heard that Heaven helps those who help 
themselves, and you had not the wit to help yourself. You 
simply flew into the spider's web like a foolish fly ; and it's 
a thousand times easier to get in than it is to get out again." 

Grace did not reply, but her thoughts turned wistfully 
to the merciful Father at whose " very present help in 
time of trouble," the hard, old woman sneered. 

ToUemache would have delighted in the girl's tears, and 
had done all she could, said all she could, with the view of 
forcing her to shed them in sheer despair ; but Grace was 
upheld by a Power in which the woman in her dark ignor- 
ance had no faith. The ex-housekeeper looked at her 
beautiful pale face, with the great, serene eyes, in angry 
amazement. 

She had no more arrows in her quiver ; and as it was part 
of her business to look after the girl's physical needs, she 
must suppress her vindictive impiilses at present. So far 
as ToUemache reaUy knew, Gerald Darke had no immedi- 
ate designs upon Grace Aylmer's life, and to live she must 
eat. It was forbidden that any of the house-servants 
should come into immediate contact with this new "patient," 
and it was now the old woman's duty to fetch the girl's 
breakfast. With ono parting shot she left the room. 

** There are persons in this house," she said, " who have 
grown old here. You must have heard cries a httle whUe ago. 
They were uttered by two women. One, they teU me, has 
been an inmate of the same room she occupies now for 
twenty years. The other has been a guest of the good 
doctor whose hospitality you enjoy, for seventeen or eigh- 
teen — the people here have forgotten which, for she isn't 
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an important patient. For all those years, the attendants 
tell me, they've begun the morning in the same way, shriek- 
ing for the help that never, never comes. One was rich 
and beautiful and young when she came, so they tell me ; 
now she is old and faded into ugliness, and others are 
wealthy on her money. The other was lovely, too, and 
loved ; yet here she has dragged out her da}^ till middle- 
age. Mr. Darke brought you in quietly ; I peeped out of 
my room opposite and saw you stealing in. He did not 
wish any soimd to wake these sad neighbours of yours before 
you were safely under lock and key; but now, maybe, 
their voices will be company for you. It is all you are likely 
to get, except a Uttle of my society once in a while, untfl 
I'm called away to another place." 

As she spoke she unlocked the door, watching the giri 
furtively as she did so, to see that she had no design of 
escape. But Grace made no start as if to try and rush past 
her gaoler as the door opened. It was true that the idea 
came into her mind ; but she told herself that there was 
no hope. Tollemache was far stronger than she, as she 
already knew from sharp experience. She would not be 
able to pass, and even if she did she would be inevitably 
caught outside the door by some one of the " attendants " 
of whom the woman spoke. Then she would be forced 
back ignominiously, and her state would be worse than 
before. No ; if, by Heaven's help, she were ever to escape 
from this terrible place, she must find a more suitable 
expedient than that. 

She stood still, and let Tollemache lock her in again, her 
passivity being something of a disappointment to the vin- 
dictive woman, who would have found a certain savage 
pleasure in using physical force to restrain the girl. 

Left alone, Grace endeavoured to resign herseU to isola- 
tion for the day. Nothing had been said about food, and 
she was scarcely conscious of hunger ; but as she tried to 
read and forget her misery, faintness overcame her. She 
could not concentrate her mind upon the printed pages, 
but, resting her weary head against the high back of the big 
chair in which she sat, she fell into a state which was neither 
sleep nor complete wakefulness. 

Her thoughts wandered, and grew vague, but suddenly 
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she was aroused by an unexpected sound. Some one, some- 
where, was tapping, tapping, with a curious regularity 
which seemed like a code of signals, if only she could have 
understood their meaning. 

Instantly, as these soimds penetrated her consciousness, 
she started up, and, fully awake now, listened intently, 
with a quickly beating heart. 

At first she thought that the knocking might be on the 
panels of the door ; but, after a few moments* suspense 
and uncertainty, she realized that this was not so. Some 
one was tapping on the wall. Was it at the left ? Was it 
at the right ? For a time Grace could not be sure ; but, 
rising from her chair, she went first to one wall, then to 
another, laying her ear against it, and waiting. In this 
way she became certain that the rapping must come from 
the room next to hers, on the left as one entered — that is, 
the room with the closed door which she had passed so 
unsuspectingly as Gerald Darke ushered her in. 

Now she remembered that her room was at the very end 
of a long passage. Opposite was the door out of which 
ToUemache admitted that she had looked. Unless some 
one stood in the passage and knocked on the wall, the 
sounds could be made only by a person in the room with 
the closed door — perhaps one of those whose wailing voice 
had broken the sUence of this house of tears, one of those 
whose history Tollemache had briefly sketched. 

The longer Grace listened the more was she convinced 
that there was a definite meaning in the raps. Each one, 
she was siure, signified a word or a letter of the alphabet, in 
accordance with some code invented by a prisoner immured 
for years. She could not imderstand in the least, but her 
heart ached for her unseen companion in misery, and rather 
timidly she began responding to ^e raps. 

For a few seconds after there was silence, then the knock- 
ing recommenced, more rapidly than before. Grace longed 
so intensely to comprehend the meaning which she was siure 
existed that it seemed skill to translate must be bom of the 
burning desire, when suddenly, as abruptly and unexpectedly 
as it had begun, the sounds ceased. 

A moment later the girl heard a key turning in the lock 
of her own door, and guessed that other ears, trained to 
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quickness, had been informed even earlier than has. 
That was the reason the knocking had stopped. 

Grace had only had time to seat herself in the big chair 
again when the door was pulled half-open. A hand— 
evidently a man's hand — ^held it in place so that it might 
not open too wide, while other hands — dark and lean aiid 
strong, easily recognizable as those of Tollemache — ap- 
peared with a small tray. 

The woman did not enter, but her harsh, commanding 
tones bade the girl fetch in her breakfast for herself if she 
wanted it. Grace obediently took the tray, and the door 
was instantly closed and lodced again. 

Breakfast consisted of a small teapot containing tea, a 
milk-jug, and several sUces of buttered bread. 

She ate and drank, and felt refreshed ; but the quickening 
of her pulses was caused by the excitement of Uie signals 
next door, rather than by the stimulant of the tea. Her 
b.ain seemed clearer, however, now that she was no longer 
half fainting with hunger after her protracted fast, and she 
told herself that sooner or later she would fathom the 
secret of the signals. There was little or no chance, even 
if she succeeded eventually in doing this, that she would be 
any nearer towards freedom ; but, at least, it would be 
something to communicate with a human being who was a 
victim of cruelty like herself, and not an enemy. 

No more sounds came, and, after waiting for what seemed 
to her a long time, Grace decided that she would knock on 
the wall and see if she received a response. What if she 
too, invented a code ? Probably her neighbour would not 
understand ; but if the latter had really been a prisoner 
in that room for many years, she or he might have tried 
various alphabets. It was just possible that Grace might 
by great good fortune hit upon one of the codes known to 
the other. 

The girl thought for a few moments, and then decided 
upon an alphabet which, at least, had the advantage of 
extreme simphcity. She would give one tap for A, two for 
B, and so on to the end, beginning by forming very short 
words, preferably of one syllable, and wait, after finishing 
some brief sentence for a sign of comprehension, or the 
reverse, from behind the wall. 
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" I will commence by asking, ' Who are you ? ' " she re- 
i solved. And, stopping to think a httle of the alphabetical 
position of each letter, she had slowly tapped out the first 
1 word when once more she heard a sound at the door. 

It was ToUemache who appeared, and, to Grace's surprise, 
- she had in her hand the little travelling-bag which the girl 
z had brought away from Stoke Mendon in making her 
:- hurried, secret journey to Wrendlebury Towers. 

" I dare say you will be glad of this," said the old woman 
: grudgingly ; '* you see, it makes it look more as though you 
left Wrendlebury Towers deliberately, not meaning to go 
back, if they find your bag is gone, as they surely will, or 
have by this time. There are a number of things of your 
own in it, and some of Lord Wrendlebury's, which he will 
suppose you took with you. You may as well use them, 
as they can't be returned, and, in any case, you'll be thought 
a thief. I'U wager that to-day his lordship is saying to 
himself, ' ToUemache was right about the girl, and I was 
wrong.' That's neither here nor there, however. I came 
to give you the bag, and to teU you that yoiu: bath is ready. 
Every day at this hour you are to have it, according to my 
instructions, and then you are to be escorted back and 
locked up again. Perhaps that progranune may be carried 
out each day for the next five-and-twenty years — ^who 
knows ? — though I sha'n't be here to see to it. Now, come 
along ; I don't mean to wait on yoiu- convenience." 

Grace obeyed, hoping that ToUemache had not been 
listening outside the door to hear the taps. 

The bathroom was on the opposite side of the corridor, 
not far away. The girl was locked in, and left for twenty 
minutes, or rather more. Then ToUemache returned, and 
inquired harshly if she were ready. 

Grace had sUpped on the dressing-gown which she had 
found in her bedroom, and, to her relief, ToUemache only 
went back as far as the door with her. She was roughly 
pushed, and the key turned, but she no longer felt utterly 
desolate. 
Then ToUemache went away. 

When Grace had waited for five or ten minutes to make 
as sure as she could that ToUemache was not at the keyhole, 
she began once more to tap out the question she had decided 
upon. 
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" Who — are — you ? " Grace rapped on the wall, according 
to her chosen code. Then her heart gave a great throb 
when knocks began to come from the other side, and she 
realized that she was able to read them. 

Sometimes she would lose a whole word by making i 
mistake in the number of taps used for a letter ; but there 
was no doubt that she had been fortunate enough to fix 
upon a system of communication already familiar to the 
unseen person in the adjoining room. 

Perhaps, after all, tlus was not so strange, as she had 
adopted the simplest of all alphabets, and one which any 
prisoner might easily have thought of employing. Still, 
it seemed wonderful to Grace that, without more delays or 
difficulties, she should hnd herself establishing communica- 
tion with her neighboiu:, probably an unhappy prisoner like 
herself. 

If the hand on the other side of the wall had not made 
the taps which formed letters very slowly, Grace could not 
have been sure that she translated their meaning rightly ; 
but, after the first two or three words, she was sure that 
she could not be mistaken. Her neighbour was certainly 
using her own selected code. 

*' I am the most unhappy woman in the world," she read 
in the slow-coming taps. " But I rejoice that I have made 
you imderstand. For years I have tried, vainly, to speak 
with my neighbours. Never a day has gone by that I have 
not tried when any one has occupied your room." 

A great burden of sadness and fear feU upon the girl. It 
was true, then, unless this were a hoax ! As Tollemachc 
had said, it was possible to keep prisoners year after year 
in this terrible house. 

The thought that this might be her fate was overpowering. 
The girl felt crushed under it. 

" I only came to-day," Grace answered on the waU. 

" I know," was the response. " The attendant told me 
some one was expected. Are you old or young ? " 

" I am eighteen," Grace replied. 

** I have lost count of the years," was the piteous answer. 
" I was young when I came. Now my hair is white. I 
think that I am old. Others have come and gone in your 
room, and I have talked to them, but they could not 
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understand. I have tried many alphabets, but this is the 
first I ever thought of. Why are you in this house ? " 

** I do not know," Grace returned. ** A woman here says 
it is because I have enemies who wish to get rid of me, but 
I cannot tell why. And you ? " 

'* I married a man who was loved by another woman. 
The woman put me here. My husband believes I ran away 
from hun. I had a child. I do not know where he is. He 
would perhaps be a grown man now. It is strange I am 
not really mad. Often I have thought I should be. It is 
a help to talk to you. I wish I could see your face." 

** Perhaps I shall find a way to see you," Grace tele- 
graphed back. 

" Never. They will keep you shut up alone, hoping to 
drive you really mad, I know." 

"We will comfort each other," Grace rapped, growing 
more skilful with the alphabet now as she became accus- 
tomed, through frequent repetitions, to the position of the 
letters. " God will help us to do that, even if we may not 
see each other's faces." 

'* God has forgotten me," the unseen prisoner replied. 

" God does not forget." 

" Wait till you have been here ten years — twenty years. 
Then you will think differently. I was like you at first." 

** Some day you will see that God has remembered you 
always." 

This time no answer came. After the quick-following 
replies, the silence seemed ominous; but it was soon 
accounted for. Again some one was coming. The bolt 
was slipped back, the door opened, and ToUemache appeared 
again, accompanied by a man who looked at the girl with a 
long stare of surprise and admiration. He was a man 
between thirty and thirty-five, with a large face, round and 
sallow as the moon when it is first past its prime of fulness. 
He was tall, rather stout, and stooped a little — ^which fact, 
together with the sedate, black frock-coat he wore, made 
him seem perhaps somewhat older than he was. His heavy 
face, framed with close-cut, dead-black hair, brushed back 
from his forehead, would not have been ill-looking had not 
the beady eyes been set almost repulsively close together 
on either side of a long aquiline nose. 
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" I am the doctor," he said. * I have come to talk to 
you.** Then, turnmg to Tollemache, he said : " You cao 
go. I will see the patient alone." 

As he spoke, the man in the frock-coat came closer, and 
held out a large yeUow-white hand, but Grace put both 
hers behind her l^ck impulsively. 

" I have no need of a doctor ! " she said. 

** Don't excite yourself, my dear young lady. If yoa 
only knew how much better you would get on here by b^ 
polite to Dr. Max I Why, look here, you are the only 
young girl in the house, and I am the only young man. 
Everybody else is in the sere and yellow leaf. We ought 
to be good friends — ^you and I. Come, you've only got to be 
a httle pleasant, you know, and you can have anything yoa 
want — ^within reason." 

" This is a strange place to talk of reason," said Grace 
bitterly. " ' Reason,' in a madhouse I " 

" Now, who has been giving the place such a bad name ? 
It is no such thing as a madhouse." 

" What is it, then ? " 

" It is a delightful country home for invalids, and those 
mentally weak," said the man who called himself Dr. Max. 
" My father is a doctor, and I am a doctor. We look after 
our guests' health as well as comfort." 

" From what I hear, you keep them here a very long 
time," answered Grace with spirit. Her eyes were bright, 
and a deep rose-colour of indignation burned on her cheeks. 
Dr. Max stared at her with growing admiration. 

" You're no coward I " he exclaimed. " There aren't 
many who would dare to speak to me like that, knowing 
that everything they have depends on my father and me. 
But I hke you the better for it. What do you want me to 
do for you ? You need only say the word and it is as good 
as done." 

Grace was tempted to answer abruptly that she wanted 
nothing except that he should leave her ; but she thought 
of the poor woman in the adjoining room, and determined 
to be more diplomatic. 

'* I should like you to tell me something about this 
house," she replied, " if I thought you would speak the 
truth." 
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" There's no reason why I shouldn't tell you the truth," 
returned Dr. Max, grinning. ** You aren't Ukely to make 
any use of it, you loiow; we would rather that you didn't. 
You needn't worry yourself about being in an ordinary 
madhouse. This establishment is quite exceptional, I 
assure you. There isn't another quite like it in England. 
Nobody outside has any idea what sort of place it is, or 
that my father and I take in patients. We have only six, 
counting you. We never take more ; never have since my 
earhest recollections ; nor has the number ever fallen 
lower. Bless you I we could get two himdred if we Uked ; 
but we've neither the room nor the inclination. The rela- 
tives of the patients — or, anyhow, those who bring them to 
us — pay high. I don't mind letting you know that out 
of you alone we shall make eight hundred a year while we 
keep you, and you are not the best paying or most 
important patient by a good deal. There is one other 
who brings in nearly twice as much, and has for the past 
twenty years. Our servants get a percentage of the 
profits. They are interested with us in the success of the 
house, and they don't gossip." 

" I begin to see," Grace ejaculated. " You may weU say 
this isn't an ordinary madhouse. I imderstand now that 
it is a hidden, illegal place. People are hidden here, and 
you are paid to hide them. There are others here besides 
myself who have never showed a sign of madness, but it is 
somebod/s object that they should disappear." 

You are shrewd beyond your years," said Dr. Max. 

Well, maybe you are not far wrong. I am willing to admit 
this, because it will help you to see how impossible it is for 
any one to get out. Once they have gone so far, the people 
who put their worst enemies or dearest friends into our 
charge must go on to the bitter end. There is no drawing 
back. In the country round about, among the few neigh- 
bours, my father and I have the reputation of being scien- 
tific men, recluses, who shut themselves up in their labora- 
tory making clever experiments. Our patients have all 
arrived, as you might say, unobtrusively. Some have been 
here since I was a little boy." 

" Why have I been brought here ? " asked Grace. 

Dr. Max shrugged his large shoulders. 
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" That is out of my province/' 'said he. *' A friend of 
my father's comes to him or writes, saying, * I have a 
brother, or sister, or cousin,' as the case may be, ' who is 
mentally ill, and needs country air, rest and good nursiog. 
Can you take such a person in ? ' Then, if we are not fuD 
up, past our limit, my father replies that he will do his best, 
whereupon the brother, or sister, or cousin arrives. Wc 
are very hospitable people, and it would be against our 
principles to tell a guest to go, so we keep them on and on, 
preferring that they should even die on our hands rather 
than we should have to be so rude as to turn them out" 

** You are frank — ^horribly frank I " cried Grace. 

Young as she was, it was impossible not to understand 
the man's full meaning, so subtle was his emphasis, so 
slyly expressive his black eyes. 

" Why shouldn't I be frank ? We have nothing to hide 
— ^from our patients. As I said, they never betray us, for 
the very good reason that they never get the chance." 

Grace shuddered, and turned away from him. 
You are different from the others," went on Dr. Max. 

Not since I was a little chap has any one compared to you 
been brought in. When I was about ten there was a woman 
— a beauty, but years older than you even then. She's 
gone to nothing now. I shouldn't like to see you do that. 
Look here, I'll try to find out why you were sent to us. I 
can do it if I like, and Til let you know — really. No sham ! 
Then I might think up a plan of some sort for your advan- 
tage, who knows ? But you must keep your mouth shut 
meanwhile to every one except me. Shake hands, like a 
good girl, and I swear I'll do my best for you." 

But Grace could not. Policy bade her conciliate the 
man, not only for her own sake, but for that of her neigh- 
bour ; yet something in her nature rendered it impossible 
to let him touch her hand. She saw that he was attracted 
by her, and the very fact that it was so made him the more 
repulsive in her eyes. She could not buy favours from 
him by lowering her self-respect, even by a handshake, 
though she would have given her hand to a beggar. 

The man laughed to see her shrink from him, and yet be 
was angry. 

" Oh, very well," he exclaimed, " if you don't want to be 
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friends you needn't ; but you'll regret it in the end, that's 
certain." 

He took a step towards the door, which — ^with apparent 
carelessness — he had left unguarded, and turned, with his 
hand on the knob, as if hoping to find she had already 
repented. But the giri did not speak, and there was no 
relenting in the clear, brave eyes which met his so steadily 
that they feU abashed. He lingered a moment, as if 
undecided, and then went out without another word. The 
door was bolted on the outside with ostentatious loudness, 
and Grace was left to herself. 

Dr. Max had not long been gone, however, when ToUe- 
mache returned, again with a tray containing food. The 
conversation carried on in taps on the wall had consumed 
more than an hour, for, owing to the slowness of forming 
each letter in each word, every completed sentence occupied 
some moments. Then the man had been with Grace for 
half an hour at least ; thus the first morning of her strange 
imprisonment had passed quickly, and it was now afternoon. 

It was but a meagre meal which Tollemache had brought, 
consisting of a slice of bread, a bit of cheese, and a glass of 
bluish milk. 

** What did that man say to you ? " demanded the old 
woman. " Did he ask you questions ? " 

** No. He answered mine," replied Grace frankly. 

" Well, if I cared more for your interests than I do " 

said Tollemache. '* Still the best advice I could give you 
would be to beware of that fellow. He probably told you 
that he and his father own this house, and that thev are 
doctors who look after the health of the patients. 

" It is true that the old man, James Stevenson, is a doctor, 
or was, years ago — though nothing better than a quack — 
who got shown up for advertising wonderful cures which he 
didn't make. He then started this place many years ago. 
The house had an ill reputation, for a dreadful murder had 
been conmiitted in it, and it had stood empty for a long 
time, so that Stevenson got it for a song. He has made a 
good income ever since — seven or eight thousand a year — 
out of his * patients,' as he calls them — people who dis- 
appeared, and never will appear again in this world. I 
know this story from Mr. Darke, who found out all the truth 
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in a queer way a year or two ago, and could have exposed 
Stevenson ; but he decided for several reasons not to do 
so. As for the young man — ' Dr. Max/ as he calls himself 
— ^he is no more a doctor than I am. He heard that the 
new patient was to be a young girl, so he took the trouble 
to come and see what you were like. If you are not verv' 
careful, he will cause you trouble." 

** I do not need your warning," said Grace. " I shall be 
careful ; but I can't help thinking you have told me all this 
less for my own sake than for the sake of your employer. 
You would not care what happened to me if you were not 
afraid that I might escape from you somehow, through this 



man. 
If 



That does not matter to you ! " retorted the woman. 
" In any case, my advice is good. Follow it." 



CHAPTER XXV 

BEHIND THE FIREBOARD 

A WEEK passed with Grace in absolute monotony, save for 
occasional knockings on the wall. Dr. Max did not come 
again. The girl saw no one but Tollemache, who brought 
her scanty meals three times a day, and took her to the 
bath, which small excursion gave the prisoner her only 
change of scene. 

Lack of fresh air and exercise, continuous anxiety and 
poor food, soon began to tell upon Grace. In a few days 
she lost her colour, and her flower-like skin grew transparent, 
like a sheet of alabaster through which a light shines. She 
became very thin, and her beautiful eyes looked larger 
than before. Always there was a strained expression in 
their depths, as if she were wearing her heart out in expect- 
ing some one or something which never came. 

The seven days which had passed seemed like a year. 
Grace could not realize that the days had been of ordinary 
length, like those she had known in the outside world when 
she had been free and light-hearted, like other girls. She 
read a great deal in the books which she had found on the 
shelves, but her mind was too disturbed for reading to hold 
her whole attention. 

At first she expected some one to come and rescue her 
from this terrible, hidden house. It seemed too bad to be 
true that she could be left here, abandoned by those who 
loved her, although she knew how almost impossible it 
would be for any one not in the secret to find her. 

Her unhealthful mode of life was sapping her strength ; 
and then she could not sleep at night. Sad thoughts, 
despairing thoughts, trooped through her brain in melan- 
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choly procession ; and the occasional wails of distress 
which rang through the house so unstrung her nerves that 
she herself was on the verge of a nervous crisis. When she 
heard the bolt slipping back outside her door, and was never 
quite sure who would come in, she started, quivering afl 
over, and only repressing a cry by a strong effort. 

She knew now the reason why her neighbour each day 
uttered screams for help, though no help seemed nigh. The 
motive had been explained to her in rappings. The unfor- 
tunate woman still cherished hope, after all these years, 
that some one might hear the sounds at a distance, and 
inquire what manner of house it was where suffering, mental 
or physical, wrung shrieks from the inmates. It was true 
that the house stood in a hollow, ringed in by crowding 
trees, and far from the road ; but in the morning peasants 
must pass along that distant road, she argued, driving their 
farm-carts, or on foot. Surely some day some one would 
hear, and gossip might grow and grow. By and by it might 
reach the ears of the police, and the house would be raided 
in the name of the law. 

The poor prisoner told Grace that she had made a vow 
always to cry for help every day in the morning hours, 
when there was most hope that the road would be fre- 
quented ; and for years she had not broken the vow. 
Other prisoners — sane, or maddened at last by long cap- 
tivity — had heard her voice and followed her example, 
either with the same object in view, or because their minds 
were shattered, and, child-like, they found her cries an 
incentive. 

'* You and I may be the only sane ones here, for all that 
I can tell," the unseen hand had laboriously rapped out on 
Grace's wall ; and the thoughts of the despair surroimding 
her like a black cloud sometimes gave the girl a sensation 
as if she were being choked to death. 

At the end of the dreadful week, which had seemed so inter- 
minable, Grace looked up one morning at the slipping of the 
bolt, expecting to see ToUemache bringing her lunch. The 
girl's watch, which she had worn when leaving Wrendlebury 
Towers, had disappeared, and she believed that it had been 
taken from her purposely, to render the monotony of her 
existence the more irritating and intolerable. But even 
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without this little friend — ^which she had doubly loved 
because it had been given her by her mother — she had now 
leamt to tell by a sort of instinct how the hours went. She 
seldom made a mistake of m6re than a few minutes as to 
the time of day ; and now she calculated that the usual 
hour for Tollemache's entrance with the meanly furnished 
luncheon-tray was at hand. 

But it was not ToUemache who came in. It was Dr. 
Max. He was smiling ; and as he pushed the door open, 
he held out a plate piled with delicious hothouse grapes, 
very large, and of a pale purple, hke amethysts. Scattered 
over the luscious heap were loose violets and their heart- 
shaped leaves. 

" These are for you," he said. " And see, I have brought 
you a couple of new novels. You were not very kind to me 
a week ago, and so I have kept away, as then you evidently 
didn't want me, or anything I could do for you. But I am 
a very forgiving man — almost too forgiving — and I couldn't 
bear to think of a young girl like you shut up by yourself, 
eating your heart out. Now, won't you change your mind, 
and say, * Dr. Max, I am glad to see you — ^just a Httle glad 
to see you ' ? " 

Despite the warning of her own instinct and Tollemache's 
words, Grace was tempted to obey. The man's voice did 
sound kind, and perhaps she might have misjudged him. 
The blood rushed to her pale cheeks, making her look very 
beautiful and as radiant as she had been before misery laid 
a blighting hand upon her. For an instant she hesitated, 
and Max Stevenson was quick to follow up his advantage. 

He came farther into the room, and put down the plate 
of grapes and two attractive-looking new books on a table. 

" You mustn't blame me for all that goes on in this 
house, or for your privations," he said. " My father is the 
master, and he is over me. His word is law. He means to 
be just, but patients who aren't right in their heads are 
trying, and he has grown to be rather hard. Now, I know 
you are the one exception to the rest. Your head is all 
right ; but unless you can give me some encouragement to 
hope that you'll reward me by kindness, you can't expect 
me to go out of my way to do much for you.* 

Grace hesitated no longer now. 
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I neither expect nor wish it ! " she exdaimed. 
Wait I ** he ejaculated hastily. " You are very foolisL 
Think what lots of luxuries I could give you. You could 
have grapes like this every day, and as many other good 
things as you wanted. You look as if you were half starved, 
and I know the fare here isn't exactly rich. My father has 
a theory that simple food is best ; and, besides, he has to 
make some profit out of this institution, or it wouldn't be 
worth while to give up his life to the business. But I could 
smuggle you in all the things that girls like best ; and, 
besides, I could keep you suppUed with books — as many as 
you chose. You could have a piano, too, with plenty of 
new music, which I would get for you myself. And all this 
for what price ? A few kind words — a, smile — ^the right to 
touch your hand." 

" I believe," cried Grace, on a sudden inspiration, " that 
you have been starving me, so that I might be too weak 
and too hungry and miserable to resist." 

Dr. Max laughed. 

" How suspicious you are I Suppose it were true, it 
would show you that I have some power in the house, 
wouldn't it ? And that a man in love is ready to resort to 
any expedient. There ! now you know my secret. I am 
in love with you — ^head over ears. If you will promise to 
marry me, and afterwards to hold your tongue about the 
secrets of this house, you needn't spend a week longer here, 
if you don't want to. I will find a way to get you out. I 
mean it, I assure you. Do say ' yes I ' " 

" And I mean it, I assure you, when I say ' no ' ! " cried 
the girl. 

Think it over. Ill give you a week more." 
It needs no thinking over," returned Grace. " It 
would be the same at the end of a year as a week." 

" You don't know what you're talking about I " exclaimed 
Dr. Max ; " for you don't know what a year in this house 
is Uke." 

Grace shuddered. Not to see her dear father and mother 
for a year — not to know what was happening to theml 
To exist, not live, in this place, day after day, till one lost 
count of days, as her neighbour had. There was madness 
in the thought. 
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Dr. Max departed, discomfited, and took with him his 
grapes, his vicAets, and his books. 

Grace thought over the offer he had made, and, growing 
wise with experience, she decided that he must have dis- 
covered something which had caused it to seem worth his 
while to marry her. What this " something " might be 
she could not guess ; but it appeared no more mysterious 
than the motive which had induced Gerald Darke to entice 
her into this place. 

Grace began to dread another visit from the doctor ; and, 
as she thought of the terrible state of mind her parents 
must be in concerning her, she grew desperate in her wild 
longing to escape. One night she had not closed her eyes, 
but had lain awake listening to the moaning of the wind 
among the trees, and the surging of the sea in the far dis- 
tance. 

" If only I could see the woman in the room next door," 
she said to herself. " If only we could talk together, really, 
instead of having to rap out everything so tediously, and 
being obliged to stop often in the midst of a word because 
some one was coming ! Perhaps if we could meet we might 
think of some plan of escape. I wonder if she is awake 
now listening to the storm as I am ? I should like to knock 
and find out, but the house is so stiU, and ToUemache's 
room is near. We might be overheard, and then they 
would separate us by putting one into a room far away 
from the other." 

With the thought of knocking, Grace had sat up in bed, 
and she did not lie down again. Through torn, black clouds 
moonlight shone and barred the floor with shadows thrown 
by the iron strips between the tiny, square window panes 

Suddenly it seemed to the girl that she heard a sound 
other than the roaring of wind and sea. It was a small 
sound, and it was very near. 

The one privilege accorded to the girl was the possession 
of a key. Though she could be locked in by the bolting 
of the door on the outside, she could assture herself of 
privacy, at least, by turning the key. During the first 
few hours of her stay she had not thought of this, but after 
the visit paid her by Dr. Max she had locked herself in for 
a day or two, fearing a repetition of the call. Then, when 
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days had gone on, and he had not returned, she had 
gotten the precaution ; but at night she always remem 
bered to turn the key, as she had done at Wrendlebu:^ 
Towers. She was glad now that she had done so: F 
after listening for a few moments, she became certain r 
wherever the sound was, it was not at the door. Th* 
last, just as she had begun to believe that it must be n 
by a mouse or a rat, there came an odd, half-sera tcbi 
half tapping, which resolved itself ahnost instantly int. 
words of the chosen code. 

The strange part, however, was that the knocking was 
not on the wall. It sounded more as if some one tapped 
with the point of a thimble on tightly stretched paper or 
cloth. The girl sprang out of bed, and stood waiting for 
the next thing to happen. She could not answer yet, for 
she did not know whence the sounds came ; but she had 
heard the question, " Are you awake ? " and was listening 
eagerly for the end of another sentence just begun. 

" 1 have been at work for a whole week," the unseen 
neighbour was rapping out, " at loosening the bricks in the 
wall behind my fireplace. Now I have taken away enough 
to push my arm through, and I am tapping on the papered 
canvas which is fitted into your side, as it was in mine, 
before I took it out. You can get yours out, too. Then 
you can help me. If we work together, we can finish more 
quickly." 

Grace was allowed no Ught in her room at night. She 
had a candle to undress by, but Tollemache invariably 
took it away when she came to pay her last visit. The 
moon gave the girl light enough to-night, however, though 
sometimes it was suddenly obscured by a black fl5dng cloud. 

She went to the fireplace, and, kneeling down in front 
of it, felt with her fingers the edge of the fireboard, which, 
covered first with canvas and then with paper to match 
the walls, was set into the opening. As the room was 
heated by steam, and no fire was ever needed, the piece 
was fitted very tightly in. Grace could not loosen it with 
her fingers, and as she had no knife or scissors, or any other 
thing which could be utilized as a tool, the task seemed 
difficult. Still, her neighbour had accomplished it, and 
somehow she would do so, too. 
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The girl turned over in her mind everything she had 
which could possibly be used as a wedge, and at last it 
occurred to her that, as there was nothing else, the point 
of a stiff book-cover might do what she wanted. She ran 
and got a book, thrust the point of the cover between the 
side-post of the mantel and the tightly inserted screen, and 
presently felt a thrill of joy as it yielded to the joint 
manipulation of the book-cover and her delicate fingers. A 
moment later, and the canvas screen was out. Grace was 
looking into the great, dark, empty fireplace — empty save 
for a hand and arm that moved ghostlike in a jagged black 
hole torn out among the fiirebricl^ at the back. 

*' Help me," said a voice, which sounded hollow and far 
away. " Let us work all night. By day we can put back 
the screen. That is what I have been doing with mine 
every morning for a week. 1 would not let you know what 
I was working at till I was sure I could accomplish some- 
thing. But now 1 am sure — sure. Oh, what it will be 
to see a friendly face, after all these terrible years, which 
have so nearly driven me to madness 1 Begin, and pull 
out the bricks on yoiu* side. They are tightly set, but they 
will 5deld, and at last you will be able to come to me, or 1 
to you." 

With a fast-beating heart, Grace obeyed. She had not 
known that she was so strong ; but it was her feverish 
determination which lent her an artificial strength. 

For hours they worked — the woman on her side, the 
young girl on hers. When dawn came they had made a 
hole a foot square, and the pale, early Ught stole from room 
to room. 

** Let me see your face," whispered a weary, yet eager 
oice, as the night faded into day. Grace bent close to 
tiie apertiu'e, and as her face was framed there for her 
neighboiu", so was her neighboiu^'s framed for her. 

The girl looked straight into the eyes which were gazing 
at her eagerly. 

They were beautiful eyes, and the face was beautiful, too. 
though white and faded as a rose of yesterday. The hair 
was silver, as Grace had fancied it might be ; but instead 
of being rough and tarnished, as she had feared, it was soft 
and smooth as a grey dove's wing touched with a glint of 
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sunlight. The eyes were soft, too, and of a clear brown* 
with an expression of unutterable sadness, heightened 
perhaps by the wide arch of the brows, which were still 
dark. The features were delicately aquiline and very 
perfect, whUe there was a haunting evasive likeness about 
the face to some other face which Grace had seen. 

" How young you are — and how beautiful," exclaimed 
the woman in a sweet, deep voice ; and it seemed to Grace 
that it resembled a voice she knew, though the likeness 
was too vague for her to seize upon it yet. " It is many, 
many years since I was as young as you ; yet I could not 
have been much older when I first came here. I was only 
a girl in years, though I was married, and had a child." 

** Yoiu* face looks young still," said Grace, '* though it 
is so sad." 

*' When all hope is gone from the heart it is not strange 
that the face should be sad," answered the other. 

" Perhaps," suggested the girl, ** now that we have come 
together, and can talk as often as we choose, we shall think 
of a way to escape." 

" We might think of a hundred ways, but we should not 
be able to carry one out," the woman sighed. " Still, it is 
a great comfort to see your face, and to be able to talk and 
have your companionship. We can work only at night, 
but in two or three nights we can take out so many bricks 
that we can pass to and fro. Then you will come and sit 
with me, and I with you. Always, when we hear any one 
coming, we will make haste back to our own place, and fit 
in the two fire screens before we unlock the door." 

** Shall we begin to work again now ? " asked Grace. 
*' It is very early. No one will come to us for two hours, 
at least." 

** No, I am tired ; I can do no more," returned the woman. 
*' Let us talk, kneeling here. How good it is to hear a 
friendly voice, and see a friendly face, after all these ter- 
rible, desolate years. Tell me about yourself. Tell me 
the things that you have not been able to tell by tapping 
on the wall." 

" I don't know what to tell," said Grace. ** I don't see 
why my troubles should be of great interest to you, when 
you have so many of your own." 
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" All the more, for that reason, they will interest me/* 
the other answered. " Tell me about your mother. How 
she must suffer at being parted from you, when you are 
such a child ! " 

Then Grace did tell the woman, who looked at her as if 
through a window, how beautiful her mother was. She 
told the story of her parents as she had known it in the past, 
not with the strange new light upon it which Gerald Darke 
had thrown, for of that she had no right to speak ; and, 
besides, she did not know whether it were true or false. 
But she spoke of her home, and she told how she had gone 
to Wrendlebury Towers to live and be ** resident musician " 
for the ex-Prime Minister." 

" Lord Wrendlebury ! " ejaculated the woman. " I 
know that name — or I did know it years ago. What a 
strange thing ! My family was distantly connected with 
his by marriage. Lord Wrendlebury's sister married a 
far-off cousin of mine. It was considered a very bad 
match for her ; but my cousin, whose name was Gerald 
Darke, was very handsome, I believe. I was only a child 
when they were married, and Lord Wrendlebury's family 
was in a very much higher class of life than ours. But I 
heard my people talk of the marriage — especially my elder 
sister, who was more like a mother than a sister to me. 
She was very much interested in grand people, and jealous 
for me, that I should have no chance of rising. She little 
knew what was in store for me — ^what honours, and what 
a sudden fall." 

After the name Gerald Darke had been uttered, Grace 
could scarcely hear the words that followed. 

*' Gerald Darke ! " she repeated in bewildered excite- 
ment, when the other relapsed into silence, evidently 
dreaming of the past. " Why, it was through him that I 
was imprisoned in this dreadful place ! Yet it could not 
have been he, either, for he is not married, and I do not 
think he ever has been. Oh, but he is Lord Wrendlebury's 
nephew ! Perhaps he is the son of your cousin, Gerald 
Darke, and Lord Wrendlebury's sister, of whom you spoke." 

** Certainly ; it must be so," answered the other, waking 
again to interest in the present.' " How strange your life 
and mine should be linked together — not only in our 
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common misery here, bat through others, and throng 
events in the past." 

" Heaven has let us find each other for some purpose 
which we can't yet understand, it may be," said the girl. 

" It may be. Ahnost you could give me back my old 
faith, which I thought was dead. How thankful I am to 
have you, my child ! But you say it was through Gerald 
Darke that you came here. Do you mean that he is a 
villain?" 

I am afraid that he is," answered Grace. 
I am afraid that his father was before him. Lord 
Wrendleburys sister had not a happy married life ; but 
it was a very short one. She died. If I could only have 
died instead of enduring this Uving death ! I envy women 
who have died. Only think, child, I do not know whether 
my husband is living or dead — ^whether my boy is living 
or dead. If my husband lives he must hate and despise 
me, believing that I left him for ever of my own free will, 
taking with me our child. Don't you wonder that I have 
not really gone mad long, long ago ? Perhaps I should 
have been happier if I were mad. At least, I should have 
forgotten." 

** God has preserved your sanity all these years ; can't 
you have faith in Him ? Can't you believe that He has 
something of good in store for you yet to make up for the 
past ? " 

" It is too late," sighed the woman. " I am old. Life 
is over for me." 

" But if you could be free, and yoiu* husband and son 
were still alive and loved you ? Then would you say it 
was too late ? " 

" What an ' If ' I Oh 1 don't torture me by making mc 
even think that it might be. No; I had my happiness 
once — such happiness as comes to few women. I trifled 
with it, because I was deceived, and I lost it. You can't 
understand, because you do not know all." 

" Would it comfort you — ^just a little, perhaps — ^to tell 
me ? " 

" I have told you part of my story already — that my 
people were poor and obscure. We lived in the country ; 
and my sister, who was many years older than I, worshipped 
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me, and sacrificed herself in every way for me. She half 
starved herself to give me an education. I was sent to a 
good school, and learned to speak several languages, and 
to sing, and to play two or three instruments. When I 
was only seventeen a wonderful chance came to me. I 
was offered a situation as governess to the little daughter 
of the Russian Ambassador in London. I got it because 
they had looked everywhere to find a young woman, in 
other ways suitable, who knew something of German, 
French, and Italian, as well as having a good accent for 
English. The next year I went to St. Petersburg with my 
employers, and it was there at their house that I met the 
man I married. He was only a young officer in a very 
grand Russian regiment, but he came from a very old and 
noble family. Some day he would inherit a great fortune 
and a great title ; but that I did not know when we were 
married, so I coiild not let my sister know, when I wrote 
to her of my happiness, that some time my husband might 
become Prince Michael Karanine." 

The woman seemed to be speaking more to herself than 
to Grace now. She was reviewing her life, dreamily, and 
for an instant had almost forgotten her listener. But as 
the beautiful, sad voice dwelt tenderly on the name of 
Prince Michael Karanine the girl started, and the other 
looked keenly at her in siurprised questioning. 

" You have heard the name ? It means something to 
you ! " she exclaimed. 

" A Prince Michael Karanine came to Lord Wrendle- 
bury's house when I was staying there— only a little while 
ago," Grace answered. 

The woman thrust a thin, white hand through the ragged 
apertm^e, and laid it eagerly on the girl's shoulder. 

" Did you see him ? " she asked tremulously. " Tell me 
— tell me — what he was like ! " she demanded passionately. 

" I saw him," said Grace, *' but in such a strange way 
that I can hardly tell you what he was like. There had 
been a charity bazaar at the village. Lord Wrendlebury's 
secretary', Mr. Seaforth, took me there. Prince Michael 
Karanine had come down from London with — with a Miss 
Evelyn Montault and her father on purpose for the bazaar, 
as it was for a very good charity, in which many people 
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were interested. I didn't see him then, or know anything 
about him. But the big room where the bazaar was being 
held caught hre, and we were all in great danger. My 
ankle was sprained, and I fainted. I believed at the time 
that Mr. Darke saved my life. He said so ; but now I 
begin to think it must have been false. Perhaps Mr. 
Seaforth saved me, and would not tell. O, I wish it had 
been he I " 

" Why ? Do you love him ? " asked the other abruptly. 

*' Love him ? I — 1 think he is very noble and splendid— 
the best man I ever knew, except my own dear father; 
that is all. So it is natural I should wish he had saved 
me instead of a man like Mr. Darke. . But I was going to 
tell you about Prince Michael Karanine. After the fire 
he and Miss Montault, and the others who had been together 
at the bazaar, were invited to come and stop all night at 
Wrendlebury Towers. 1 was upstairs in my room, but 
one of the maids told me about Prince Michael Karanine. 
She said he was very handsome and rich, and had a 
splendid house somewhere in England, where he had Uved 
for many years because he was supposed to have had some 
kind of political trouble in his own country, Russia. Then, 
later in the evening, a cruel, wicked woman, who was 
housekeeper at Wrendlebury Towers, and hated me for 
some reason, accused me of stealing some jewels, and 
dragged me out of my room downstairs, where she called 
to every one to come, and tried to prove that I was a thief. 
Lord Wrendlebury and his guests were at dinner, but they 
came out into the hall. And that was when I saw Prince 
Michael Karanine. I didn't think an3^hing about him 
then ; but I saw a very tall, sad-looking man, with hair 
as white as snow, and wonderful dark eyes — not black or 
brown, but blue as the sea — ^under black, straight eyebrows. 
He must have made a strong impression on ray mind, for 
afterwards I remembered him distinctly, and knew that he 
was Prince Michael Karanine." 

" To think that you should have seen him ! " breathed 
the woman. " That I can ask you questions about him, 
and you can answer ! Ah, you were right, my child 1 
God did send you to me. If you knew what it means to 
me to have this great joy you would hardly grudge your 
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present troubles. Tell me quickly — quickly I He has not 
married ? " 

** No ; I was told at Wrendlebury Towers that he was 
either a bachelor or a widower. No one seemed to know 
surely which." 

** Thank Heaven for that I Yet, he has had reason to 
believe me dead long ago. He might have married. But 
the chUd ! You say no one knew whether the prince was 
a bachelor or a widower. That must mean that he never 
found the boy, or else that the boy is dead." 

•' I can tell you nothing of him," said Grace pityingly. 

The woman covered her face with her hands, and sat for 
a moment in silence, crouching on her side of the aperture 
in the fireplace. Then suddenly, with a heavy sigh, she 
lifted her head. 

" I must be satisfied with the tidings you can give," 
she said. " Heaven knows, even that is far more liian I 
ever dared hope could reach me in this place of living death. 
Oh ! if he knew that 1 was here — that for years we had 
breathed the air of the same land ; that I had never sinned 
against him, save in the foolishness of letting myself be 
deceived ! Would he be glad — ^would he long to save me 
and take me back ? Who can tell, after these many years 
whether he has still any love left for me — whether he ever 
thinks of me at all ? " 

" I am sure, somehow, that he does care," said Grace. 
" He looks so sad. I never saw a face so sad — except 
yours." 

" Yet it may be sad because of love for some other 
woman whom he dare not marry, not being absolutely 
certain of my death. What of that Miss Evelyn Montault 
you spoke of ? You mentioned them together. Is she 
young and beautiful ? " 

" She is stiU young, and the most beautiful woman in 
the whole world ! " cried Grace, losing herself in her 
enthusiasm. " But I am sure she does not love Prince 
Michael Karanine." 

" How can you be sure ? You are only a child. She 
cannot have confided her feelings to you." 

" No ; stiU, I am stu'e. I cannot tell you how, but I 
know:' 
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*' You don't know if he loves her ? " 

** Not as positively as I know that she does not care. 
But he looks like a man who would love once and be 
alwavs faithful." 

" Even if he believed the woman he loved unworthy— 
would he not try to forget her ? Ah, if I had not been a 
foolish, credulous girl, how happy my life might have been I 
There was a woman in St. Petersburg who loved my 
husband before he saw me. She was half Irish, half 
French, and had married a diplomat who had died at his 
Russian post. She remained, and hoped that IX^rh^f^ 
would marry her. When he married me instead she pre- 
tended to be my friend, and in a himdred stealthy ways 
she taught me to distrust him. You see, she was ten 
years older than I ; and while I was an impulsive child 
she was a woman of the world. When I had been Michael's 
wife for a little more than a year, and my baby boy was a 
few months old, he received a summons to go on a journey, 
and would not tell me where he was going. I would have 
trusted him loyally if it had not been for my false friend ; 
but she made me believe that he had gone to see a beautiful 
Englishwoman, with whom she said he had once been in 
love. She showed me a photograph, which was so lovely 
that I grew sick at heart, and she gave me a letter to read, 
which I knew afterwards had been forged. 

** I was frantic with misery, thinking I had lost my 
husband, whom I adored. My false friend told me that 
she was traveUing to England on business, and that she 
would take me to her brother's house in the country. We 
would then go to London and find Michael, who, perhaps 
for his child's sake, would be persuaded to return to his 
home. I consented to the plan, and — she brought me 
here. It was true that this is her brother's house, but 
nothing else was true. She left a letter for me — ^a terrible 
letter — confessing the whole part she had played, and 
explaining why she had played it. It was to ruin me and 
revenge herself on Michael for loving me instead of her, 
when he knew that she would marry him for the asking. 

** My husband had been caUed away on a military 
mission connected with his regiment, which was to be kept 
secret. He had told me no falsehood, as the woman would 
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have made me believe. As for the photograph she had 
shown me, it was simply that of a famous English actress ; 
and she admitted forging the letter purporting to be from 
my husband's old love. Worse than all, the cruel wretch 
taunted me by saying that Michael should be persuaded 
to beUeve that 1 had run away from him with my child, 
that in ten years to come my death should be announced, 
and then, perhaps, he would marry her, after all. Ah, 
the tort\u"es I have endured picturing my husband hating 
my memory while I languished here ! " 

" Could you not work upon the feelings of the old doctor 
who keeps this house to set you free ? " Grace asked, her 
heart aching with sympathy for the woman who had 
suffered so much for lack of faith. 

** He has no feelings," the answer came quickly. " His 
sister, who brought me to him, paid well for my keep in 
the beginning, and probably does so still, after all these 
years, or he could have either let me go or quietly have let 
me die. But it is an object to him to preserve my life. 
No doubt his sister hoped that I might die soon when she 
put me in her brother's charge. My idea is that, when 
people come secretly to this horrible man (offering him 
large stmis to * put away ' some person they wish to be 
rid of), he hints that the prisoner may not be long-lived ; 
but all the time he means to make the imfortunate creature 
drag out a wretched existence for as long as possible, so 
that he may go on receiving the yearly payments. You 
see, his cUents would not dare to cheat him in any way, 
or stop the payments if he failed to keep his part of the 
bargain as understood, because if they did, he would find 
some means of betraying their wicked secret without injur- 
ing himself or his horrid ' business.' But once I had an 
attendant who seemed to have some human feeling. I 
hoped for help from her ; but suddenly she disappeared, 
and was replaced by a woman as hard as adamant. For 
years now I have seen no one else, except old * Doctor ' 
Stevenson, as he calls himself, and once the young man 
Max Stevenson." 

** I thought I was very unhappy," said Grace, with a 
sigh ; *' but 1 see now that there are sorrows deeper than 
T have ever dreamed of. 1 am thankful that I have seen 
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your husband, for Prince Michael Karanine must be he ; 
at least, it is better than nothing for j'ou to know that be 
lives, and that he is in England." 

" A hundred tinties better than nothing ! " echoed the 
other. " But what can have become of the boy ? I was 
allowed to bring him here ; but I was drugged, and he was 
taken from me. When I waked to find out how I had been 
deceived, he was gone. The woman said in her letter that 
he should not be harmed, and that his future would be 
* decently, though not brilliantly, provided for.' Yet why 
should I beUeve that she would tell me the truth about one 
thing when she had deceived me about so many ? " 

"Perhaps she may not have been quite all bad," said 
Grace doubtfully. " Her wish for revenge might have 
been satisfied in taking you away from your hus^md, and 
making him believe evil of you, without injuring the child." 

" By stealing him from his father she robbed him of his 
birthright." 

" Yes. But you would find comfort in thinking that 
she might have spared his life." 

" You are a dear, consoling little angel ! " exclaimed 
the woman. " You have given me new life. It will be 
something worth Uving for even to know that sometimes 
we shall be able to meet and talk." 

" You have not told me yoiu* name, except that you arc 
really now the Princess Michael Karanine," said the girl. 

*' My maiden name was Margaret ToUemache," ans\eered 
the other. 

Again Grace started with surprise. But she could not 
beUeve that this time the likeness between the names was 
more than a rather odd coincidence. She impulsively 
opened her Ups to speak, then closed them again, deciding 
that no object was to be served by telling this poor lady 
that the terrible housekeeper at Wrendlebury Towers wai 
also named ToUemache. 

But Grace was too young stiU to have learned to control 
her expression as well as her tongue. The light was grow- 
ing bright in the two rooms now, and the eager eyes gazing 
at the girl through the ragged aperture among the bricks 
saw the Uttle fair face change. 

" Is it possible," asked the other, " that you know the 
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name of Tollemache as well as that of Karanine ? Can it 
be that you have more to tell me ? " 

.Grace shook her head discotiragingly. 

" I do know the name, but the person who bears it can 
have no connection with you," she said. 

'* Still, I should like to hear all you know." 

The girl saw that it would be best not to attempt conceal* 
ment ; and, after all, there was nothing to conceal. 

" Lord Wrendlebury's housekeeper was called ToUe* 
mache," she admitted. 

" What I The hateful woman who accused you of theft, 
and dragged you out of your room when you were ill, after 
the fire ? " 

" Yes. I would not have mentioned it if you had not 
questioned me. There must be a great many ToUemaches 
in the world. I never happened to hear it before, but 
perhaps it is quite a common name." 

" No doubt there must be many. You are right, I 
should think. This woman can be no kin of mine. I had 
no Tollemache cousins, so far as I know. There were only 
my sister Dorcas and myself in our own family, and, of 
course, it could not be she. Dorcas was a fine and noble 
character ; at least, to me she always seemed so, though 
she was passionate and strong-willed. Her whole life 
centred in me. It is not possible that she could have 
become housekeeper to Lord Wrendlebury." 

" No, I was sure of that," said Grace. " His housekeeper 
is here now." 

" A prisoner in this house ? " 

" Not a prisoner. She tells me that she is here to take 
care of me, because they are afraid to trust the other 
attendants to do so." 

" Is she kinder to you now ? " 

" No. She seems to be happy only when she can see 
that I am most wretched." 

" The attendant who waits upon me has never mentioned 
the coming of this new woman. But, then, that is not 
strange. She is a taciturn creature. Even when I ask 
her questions she often answers merely with ' Yes ' and 
-No.^" 

" I hear some one coming along the passage now," 
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whispered Grace hurriedly. ** We must make haste to put 
back the screens as they were." 

In another instant the fireplace in the girl's room was 
closed up with the papered fireboard, which matched the 
wall-hangings. Some one was rattling the door-handle and 
rapping impatiently on the panels, evidently annoyed at 
being kept waiting for the moment occupied by Grace in 
crossing the room and turning the key in the lock. 

It was Tollemache herself who answered when the girl 
asked " Who is there ? " and Tollemache who entered in 
a grey dressing gown when the door had been opened. 

'* Dr. Max sent me here," the old woman said angrily. 
" He would have me get up before my time to bring you 
a note from him." 

" You can take Dr. Max Stevenson back his note, for I 
do not wish to read it." 

" I warned him you would send that message," remarked 
Tollemache ; " but he said if you did I was to tell you that 
he would come himself and tell you what was in the letter. 
You can do as you choose. Either way it is nothing to me. 
I am not at Dr. Max's beck and call. I came here to serve 
Mr. Darke ; but the young man promised to do a favour 
for me if I would do one for him, and I consented." 

" I will not open the door to let him in if he comes," 
said Grace. 

*' I am afraid you will, my girl, for my instructions are 
to take away your key if you don't read the letter." 

Grace flushed, and a quiver of fear stole through her 
veins ; but she would not show that she was afraid. 

" I thought," she said bravely, ** that you did not take 
instructions from Dr. Stevenson or his son ? You said one 
day that you did not and would not." 

" That was when their instructions did not please me," 
retorted the old woman. " I advised you against listening 
to Dr. Max because I saw that he was very much taken 
with you, and I was afraid you would be able to turn him 
roimd your finger. The money for your keep goes to his 
father, not to him, and so I imagined if you could contrive 
to work on his feelings sufficiently he might help you to 
get away." 

" And now you don't think that ? " the girl inquired. 
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" I know what his plans are concerning you, and, as 
Mr. Darke has given them his approval, naturally I have 
nothing more to do with the matter. Personally, I don't 
care in the least what becomes of you. I have told you 
that before. Now will you change your mind, and read 
the letter ? " 

As she spoke, Tollemache grasped the key in the door 
between a determined thumb and finger. Grace saw well 
that she need expect no mercy. The woman hated her, 
and rejoiced in any evil stroke of fortune which might fall 
upon her head. For a moment the girl hesitated, thinking 
quickly. She could not afford to lose the one privilege 
which remained to her — that of locking her door on the 
inside to keep out intruders. Yet it would be a humilia- 
tion to have to 5deld and read the letter sent to her by this 
solemn messenger from Dr. Max. Still, between two evils 
it was always wise, no doubt, to choose the less, and it 
seemed to Grace that of these two reading the letter was 
the less. She put out her hand to take it, but Tollemache 
did not see the gesture. Her fierce black eyes were on the 
bed. 

" You have been up all night I " she ejaculated sharply. 
" The bed has not been touched. What does that mean ? " 

" It means that I was not sleepy," Grace answered, 
telling the truth, though not all the truth. 

" H'm I it means more than that, I would wager. You 
have got some plan in your head, and what it is I or Dr. Max 
will find out before you are many days older. You may 
depend on that." 

" Give me the letter," said Grace shortly. 

With a disagreeable smile Tollemache obeyed. 

Without another word Grace broke the seal, hating even 
to touch the paper which had been in Max Stevenson's 
hands, 

** My darling girl," she read with anger and surprise, — 
" At last I have received your guardian's consent to our 
marriage. You were cruel to me ; but then, as he says, 
you are very young, and very young girls seldom know 
their own minds. I know yours for you — which is just as 
good, if not better — and everything is arranged. You will 
be pleased to learn that your guardian, Mr. Darke, is also 
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soon to be married to a lady he has loved for 3^ears, Miss 
Eveljm Montault. I hear that the banns have already 
been read for the second time, which reminds me that no 
banns are necessary for us, as I have obtained, without 
much difficulty, a special licence. These things are ex- 
pensive, but they save time. 

" Now, I can almost hear your pretty voice crying, ' No- 
no— no I ' For you are hard to win, and that, in my eyes, 
is one of your greatest charms. But wait for a moment 
before fancying that you wiU be strong enough to decide 
against me. I have still something more to say. 

" So thoroughly does your guardian now approve our 
marriage — after dictating certain terms, to wtuch I have 
freely agreed — that he is ready to bring a little pressure to 
bear with the view of carrying through the idea. If you 
do not consent to become my wife — the marriage to take 
place to-morrow — your father, who has for years been a 
fugitive from justice, will be given up to the poUce. Rather 
than go to prison and disgrace his wife, and the grand old 
name he used to bear, he would very likely take his own 
life. And, in that case, you would practically be youi 
father's executioner. Perhaps you will not believe this is 
true, but I assure you it is, and this is the alternative from 
which you have to choose. The bearer will wait for your 
answer, and, in great impatience, to receive it, I am, your 
lover, Max." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

FOR love's sake 

Hugh Seaforth had never believed that Grace Ayhner 
had left Wrendlebury Towers of her own free will. Lord 
Wrendlebury had denounced the young girl whom he had 
so loved as a little trickster, a cold-hearted impostor, who 
had won affection and confidence for some secret purpose, 
only to throw both away when she had done with them. 
But Hugh knew how the old man's tragic past had soured 
his nature and embittered him against the world. It was 
a great joy to him to talk with beautiful Evelyn Montault, 
who seemed, in spite of past coldness and strange caprices, 
to believe in and admire Grace Aylmer. 

Perhaps, had his mind been less tempest-tossed with 
emotions of his own, he would have wondered more at the 
keen interest which Miss Montault showed in a young girl 
almost a stranger to her ; but he was so many fathoms 
deep in love with Grace that it appeared to him the most 
natural thing in the world that others should care for her 
and her welfare. It did not occur to him that Evelyn 
might read his heart, and see there, printed in large letters, 
his love for the girl of whose fate they talked so earnestly 
together ; but if he had guessed he would have had few 
regrets for his self-betrayaJ. He was not in a position to 
propose to Grace, if she were to be adopted by Ix)rd 
Wrendlebury and made a great heiress ; but if he could 
find her again, and she were to remain imforgiven by the 
ex-Premier, there might, after all, be some remote hope of 
happiness for him. 

Talking over all the details of the girl's mysterious flitting 

»7 
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with Evelyn Montault had concentrated his attentions 
on several matters which otherwise he might have passed 
over. 

There was the disappearance of the travelling-bag and 
various of Grace's belongings reported by the servants. 
The more he thought of it, the more certain he was that 
she could not have had the bag in her hand when he had 
met her without his noticing it. If she had not had it 
either she had come back again imknown to any one and 
taken away her things, or else she herself, or some enemy 
of hers, was in league with a member of the household. 

He decided to send and ask the new housekeeper, as 
a favour, to give him a few words in her own sitting-roooL 
She consented willingly, for Mr. Seaforth was a great 
favourite at the Towers with every one, from the house- 
keeper and butler down to the youngest groom. 

Hugh began guardedly, asking his questions with caution. 
As Lord Wrendlebury was unable to give his attention to 
the matter now, the duty of unravelling the mystery of 
Miss Aylmer's strange disappearance fell upon him, as 
Lord Wrendlebmys secretary. He said frankly that he 
did not believe Miss Aylmer had gone away voluntarily, 
and asked the housekeeper what she thought of the whole 
puzzling affair. 

As soon as she told him about the paper with Grace's name 
upon it which she had found in her disordered desk, the 
theory that the girl had had an enemy in the house became 
at once firmly rooted in Hugh Seaforth's mind. 

Hugh listened in silence, but his brain was busily at 
work. It seemed to him that the one person who could 
have a motive for making life disagreeable at the Towers 
for her successor was Tollemache herself. But how could 
she have been connected with Grace's disappearance ? 

Could the old woman's evident hatred of the young girl 
be a mere caprice, the jealousy of unattractive age for 
lovely youth, a fear that the girl might gain an imdue 
influence over Lord Wrendlebury, and in the end oust her 
from his confidence ? 

It seemed to Hugh that there must be more than that, 
and his thoughts hovered round Gerald Darke. 

Suppose that, with some strange, underground motive 
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impossible now to unearth, Gerald Darke and the house- 
keeper had worked together against Grace ? 

The one possible explanation of such an incongruous 
partnership of which Hugh could think was that Gerald, 
who hoped to be Lord Wrendlebury's heir, also feared the 
girl's influence upon the old man, dreading that it might 
occur to him to adopt and dower her with his private 
fortune. 

To a man of Hugh's open nature crime for purely mer- 
cenary motives appeared almost incredible, but his know- 
ledge of his late employer's affairs made him aware how 
sorely Gerald Darke needed all the money he could inherit 
from his uncle. 

The thought of trying to fathom the mystery through 
the discharged housekeeper, and perhaps through Lord 
Wrendlebmy's nephew was a new one to Hugh. 

Tollemache also had disappeared. She had gone on 
the night of her discharge, no one knew how or when. 
She had taken very little luggage with her, the new house- 
keeper said, and her boxes, though packed and locked, 
had never been sent for. 

Hugh had not thought much \mtil to-day about the 
manner of Tollemache's departure, which had not been of 
much importance to him. He had supposed that she had 
taken flight as she had through a desire for revenge, 
and a spiteful wish to put the household to inconvenience, 
if possible. Now he began to ask himself if it could be that, 
after all, she had lingered near the Towers, and had used 
her knowledge of the house to strike at Grace Aylmer. 

So far as he knew, no one had made any careful inquiries 
as to how Tollemache had gone away from Wrendlebury. 
She had gone, and that had been enough for Lord Wrendle- 
bury, who had concerned himself no further about the old 
servant. Now Hugh told himself that it might be well 
to pick up such clues to Tollemache's whereabouts as it 
might not be too late to obtain. 

He went out, as he had told Eveljm that he meant to do ; 
but instead of putting himself directly upon the track of 
the lost girl, as he had been endeavouring to do for the 
last twenty-four hours, he questioned the stationmaster 
and porters at the railway station about Tollemache. 
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First he ascertained that she was well known by sight 
As she had been for many years at Wrendlebury Towers 
it could scarcely have been otherwise. Occasionally die 
had paid visits to London, and had always been treated 
with respect at the station. To cabdrivers the discharged 
housekeeper was comparatively unknown, for she had 
always been driven in some vehicle belonging to the Towers; 
nevertheless, there was not one who would not have 
recognized her, and every man to whom Hugh applied 
was certain that Mrs. Tollemache had not been seen at 
Wrendlebury Station since a certain date they confidently 
mentioned. This date Hugh was able to assure himsdf 
without doubt was prior to the woman's disappearance. 
It was the day, he knew, when she had been in London 
and returlied with a box of pretty new dresses ordered by 
Lord Wrendlebury for Grace Aylmer. 

Tollemache's discharge had apparently not become the 
subject of gossip among the tradespeople of Wrendlebury, 
otherwise the news would have reached the lesser officiaJs 
at the railway station. No one there appeared to know 
that she had left Wrendlebury Towers, or that the ladylike 
elderly person in black who had arrived a week or ten days 
ago was a new housekeeper. But the fact that the latter 
had been noticed encouraged Hugh. It looked as if 
Tollemache could not have got away without being observed, 
and he began to think there might be something in his 
idea that she had secreted herself in the neighbourhood 
to work mischief and revenge. 

He was not satisfied, however, with the inquiries he had 
made at Wrendlebury Station and the livery stables of the 
village. He knew that there was another railway station 
not many miles away which could be reached with a long 
walk, for he had already visited it that morning in the 
hope of learning something about Grace Aylmer. Now, 
to save time, and get back to the Towers before Evelyn 
should go, he took a cab and drove. 

In the morning he had been told that no young lady 
resembling in the slightest degree his description of Grace 
had been seen at the station either last night or at any 
other time within the memory of the various persons 
employed there. But when Hugh now described ToUe- 
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mache to the porters whom he had liberally " tipped," 
their faces brightened. On the night which he mentioned 
— the date of the housekeeper's disappearance from the 
Towers — she had certainly not been seen, but last night 
such a woman had travelled by a late train to London. 
She had worn a veil, but her tall, commanding figure and 
great black eyes, shining through the dark tissue, had been 
noticed. The woman, though plainly dressed, had looked 
like "some one in particular." She had carried a small 
bag in her hand ; and that bag, from the description one of 
the men was able to give, might easily have t«en the one 
Grace Aylmer was supposed to have taken. 

This tall, veiled woman in black, who had gone to London 
on the very night when Grace had left the Towers, might 
or might not have been Tollemache. The description was 
not so accurate that Hugh dared say to himself, " I am 
sure," but he beheved it was she, and no other. 

He could not leave Lord Wrendlebury lying at death's 
door, and go up to London, without at least returning to 
the Towers for news, impatient as he was to be off on 
Tollemache's track. He had himself driven rapidly back ; 
and the first question he asked on arriving at home was 
for Lord Wrendlebmys condition. 

His lordship was very ill indeed, replied the servant of 
whom Hugh inquired. Miss Montault had rung for help, 
as Lord Wrendlebmy seemed failing ; now the doctor and 
the new nurse (who had just arrived) were with him, and 
Miss Montault also had remained. His lordship had been 
unconscious, and heart failiu^ had been feared,; now he 
was conscious again, but unable to speak. It seemed that 
as he recovered from the fainting attack which had alarmed 
Miss Montault, Lord Wrendlebury had taken her hand, 
and appeared now so averse to letting her go from his side 
that the doctor had begged her not to move. 

For a time Hugh was obliged to wait in patience, with 
no further tidings from the sick room, and in conmion 
humanity he could not leave the house, even on such a 
quest as his, while Lord Wrendlebury's life seemed hanging 
in the balance. He was thankful when the doctor came 
down and gave it as his opinion that Lord Wrendlebury 
still had a chance for life if Miss Montault, on whom he 
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seemed to depend, would consent to stay until the oldrl 
man was willing to let her leave him. If Mr. Seafcith*^' 
wished to go to London on business of importance he might ^ 
safely be gone for at least twelve hours, without mut 
fear of a change or of his presence being required. 

It was impossible to see Evel^Ti, and even had he been p^ 
able to do so he had little real news of Grace to give her. 
He determined not to waste a single hour of his leave, and 
as soon as he had heard the doctor's verdict started at once 
for London. 

There, at Euston, he again made inquiries for the veiled 
woman answering the description of ToUemache who had 
travelled the night before, but could learn nothing 
whatever. By this time it was late, and he could accom- 
plish no more. He took a room at a hotel near by, and 
slept for a few hours, but arose very early and drove to 
the house of a clever private detective of whose work he 
had heard from a friend in the Diplomatic Service. 

He was fortunate enough to find the man, and to interest 
him in the somewhat disjointed story which was all that 
Hugh's mixture of suspicion and knowledge enabled him 
to tell. 

*' You are right, I think, to timi your attention to the 
discharged housekeeper," said the detective. ** She may 
have been bribed to lure the girl away, or she may not ; 
but, at all events, it looks very much as if she knew Miss 
Aylmer's whereabouts ; and if you can lay your hand upcMi 
her, you will probably find the young lady. One thing, 
at all events, is clear to my mind — she was concealed 
somewhere at the Towers during the week after she was 
supposed to have disappeared." 

" In the house, do you mean ? " asked Hugh, surprised. 

That is hardly possible, I should say." 

Yet you tell me the house is a very old one. In such 
places there are often secret hiding-places, where one 
intimately acquainted with the geography of the house 
and the habits of the people in it might be able to Uve 
unsuspected for days on end, playing the ghost, and 
working mischief generally." 

*' Thanks for that suggestion," returned Hugh. " U 
wouldn't have occurred to me that such things could 
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"-»*ippen nowadays in England, even in the oldest country 
V iou^es ; but there is no reason why they should 

^['' Have a look when you go back," went on the detective, 

'and see if you can't come across a panel that rings 

^r^ollow when you tap on it, or a spring which is disguised 

a nail or something else commonplace." 

Days passed and there was no news of Grace Aylmer. 

Evelyn Montault remained at Wrendlebury Towers. 

She had sent a telegram to " Miss lavender, Labumam 

dlottage, Stoke Mendon," sa5dng, " Unavoidably detained 

Xiere for a few days. Please wire news of health " ; but 

Sir Campbell Montault had met the servant who was taking 

^he message to the post office, and said that " he would 

attend to it," giving the man at the same time a generous 

tip. Therefore opinion in the servants* hall was divided 

as to whether Miss Montault's telegram had ever been 

allowed to reach its destination. 

Meanwhile, Lord Wrendlebury, though exceedingly 
weak, was improving. On the tenth day after the opera- 
tion the bandages were to be removed from his eyes, and 
the great experiment would be made by the famous oculist 
who had come down again from London for the purpose. 
Lord Wrendlebury would know whether the relapse he 
had suffered after the operation was destined to militate 
against its expected success. 

When Evelyn Montault was not in her room she was 
with Lord Wrendlebury. He knew her step, and ap- 
parently even the soft sound of her dress as she moved 
across the floor. Her voice soothed him, and the trained 
nurse from London, for whom the captious old man had 
conceived one of his unreasoning dislikes, depended on 
Miss Montault to make the patient take proper nourish- 
ment, and obey other orders of the doctor. 

One day when Lord Wrendlebury was improving slightly 
in strength, the village solicitor was sent for, and the rumour 
went round the house that Lord Wrendlebury had been 
making a new will, which had been witnessed by Sir 
Campbell Montault and the doctor. Miss Montault having 
shown so much reluctance to sign her name that some one 
else had been asked. It was the nurse who told this to 
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the housekeeper, who mentioned it to the butler, and sd 
the gossip spread. 

Hugh Seaforth had not once been able to see Evdyn 
Montault, which seemed strange to him, when Bliss Mod- 
tault had appeared so anxious for tidings of Grace Aylmer. 
He did not wonder why she stayed on, as he knew that 
Lord Wrendlebury needed her, and he could not guess 
what pressing reasons she had for leaving the Towers; 
but it did surprise him that she now took so little conceni 
for Grace. Again, the beautiful woman whose passionate 
interest in the girl he loved had inspired him with new 
ideas, new hopes, had become for Hugh Seaforth an un- 
fathomable mystery — o, sealed book. 

Her maid had come down from London with luggage 
for her mistress, and once or twice it had struck Hu^ 
when he had seen her passing at a distance, that she looked 
earnestly at him, as ii she would have liked to speak of 
commimicate with him in some way. But invariaUy, 
when Hugh would have stopped to give her the opportunity 
in case she really d«sired it, Sir Campbell Montault, who 
spent most of his time in wandering restlessly and impa- 
tiently about the house, had suddenly appeared, and 
addressed Hugh on one subject or another. The maid 
had then passed on, and the young man was left to conclude 
that he was probably mistaken in his impression r^^ardiog 
her intentions. 

Hugh had never once relaxed his efforts to discover what 
had become of Grace Aylmer after she and he had said 
good-bye, and she had gone to keep her mysterious twili^t 
appointment. He had tried to come upon her track in 
many ways ; hers alone — through ToUemache, and throu^ 
Gerald Darke ; but, so far, he had failed completely. The 
first clues which he had obtained had broken off short at 
their beginning, and he had foimd no new ones. 

Hugh walked all over the country surrounding Wrendle- 
bury Towers, questioning the peasants and people of aB 
classes who might have seen or harboured Grace Aylmer 
or ToUemache ; and Hugh had not delayed in following the 
detective's advice — to seek for secret hiding places at 
Wrendlebury Towers. The drawing-rooms, the great 
hbrary, Lord Wrendlebur/s deserted study, the hall, the 
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dining-room, and many \moccupied~bedrooms in the oldest 
part of the house he had thorougWy examined from floor 
to ceiling, but had found nothing save a hidden cupboard, 
and a concealed door leading from one room into another. 
Such discoveries did not help him towards his end ; still, 
they were not without value, as the existence of these 
secrets suggested that there might be others, if only they 
could be found. 

When a week and a half had passed after Grace's dis- 
appearance, one of Hugh's almost daily visits to the more 
distant of the two available railway stations was rewarded. 
The night before, the tall, veiled woman in black, who had 
been seen there immediately after Grace was missed, had 
arrived in the train from London. 

If the detective's queer idea had anything in it, Tolle- 
mache might have retiuned last night to Wrendlebury 
Towers from some place unknown, and for some purpose 
equally unknown. She might be concealing herself there 
now in some secret hiding-place which, in her twenty years' 
residence in the old house, she had accidentally discovered 
or been shown by a member of the family. 

" At this moment she may be at the Towers ! " Hugh 
said to himself eagerly for the second time. " If only I 
could get her into a comer, and induce her, or frighten her 
into telling what she knows — for I'm almost as sure as 
that I'm afive that she does know something ! " 

When he had walked home, he had not yet invented any 
plan to lure Tollemache out of the imagined ambush. He 
did not wish to go at once into the house, for he could think 
better out in the fresh air. Strolling along a gravelled path 
under the western fa9ade of the great house, with its 
imposing towers, suddenly he saw something fluttering 
down upon him from a height. He looked hastDy up, to 
see Miss Montault's maid gazing down at him from a high 
window, and saw a small crumpled ball of paper floating 
as it were in the air. It was attached to a string, so fine 
that it was practically invisible, and the string stiU hung 
from the young woman's hand. 

Evidently she had thrown the bit of paper, which, after 
striking Hugh Seaforth's shoulder and bounding off, 
fluttered to earth. 

He picked it up, and anxiously untied the string. 




CHAPTER XXVII 

DOWN FROM THE WINDOW 

Hugh opened the ball of paper. There were two separate 
bits. On the outer one, written hastily in pencil, in an un- 
educated hand he read — 

" My mistress wished me to give you the enclosed message 
and get an answer from you. I have been waiting for a 
chance." 

Quickly he opened the inner paper, which was very thin, 
and had evidently been folded neatly together before it 
was rolled into a ball. 

He knew Evelyn Montault's writing, for he had read 
letters from her aloud to Lord Wrendlebury. He recog- 
nized the handwriting now, though this was very close and 
contracted, to admit of as many words as possible having 
space on a small piece of paper. 

" You must have thought it strange," she wrote, " that 
I have not asked you again for the news I had told you I 
greatly wished for. I cannot explain how, except to tell 
you that, incredible as it may seem to you, I have had no 
opportunity. Will you write me a line, and tell me how 
you have succeeded, sending it to me by my maid when 
you can ? " 

The note was not signed, even by initials, perhaps be- 
cause there was not the tiniest space left at the end, or per- 
haps because the writer had not wished to sign it. 

As Hugh read, he strolled slowly away from under the 
window from which the string stiU dangled, hanging among 
the ivy half-concealed. He gave an upward glance, and 
traced the thin, dark-brown cord to a window in the upper 
storey of the west wing of the house. He expected to see 
the maid looking anxiously down at him, but no one was 
visible ; still, he felt sure that the woman was waiting for 
the answer she knew her mistress wished to have. She 
had doubtless disappeared for reasons of prudence, and 
Hugh began to realize more fully than he had that Evelyn 
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Montault, and her maid as well, were subject for some reason 
to surveillance. 

Lest he were watched now, unseen, he walked away a few 
paces, and, with his back to the house, sat down on a rustic 
seat which belted a huge copper-beech on the lawn. He 
tore a leaf from his notebook and wrote on it, hastUy but 
clearly, with his stylographic pen, telling Miss Montault the 
little he had been able to learn, and, on a second thought, 
adding his theory regarding Tollemache's connection with 
Grace's disappearance. He used initials instead of names, 
and did not mention his conjectures concerning Gerald 
Darke's possible part in the plot. 

He believed that Evelyn cUstrusted Gerald, and if she did 
her own mind would supply the missing clue. At the end 
of the closely written letter he told what the detective had 
said about the hiding-places which existed in many old 
coimtry houses, and asked if she had ever heard that there 
were any secret rooms at Wrendlebury Towers. He would, 
he said, be hoping for an answer, and trying to make op- 
portunities to receive it. 

When he had finished he enclosed the sheet on which he 
had written in another ; but he put no address, either on 
the inner or outer paper, both of which he twisted up 
tightly together. No one was in sight ; and walking back 
with a careless air, he quickly tied the twisted paper on to 
the end of the long, dangling string. Though the window 
whence it came was apparently empty, the string began 
at once to be pulled in ; therefore Hugh was sure that the 
sender had been quietly watching his movements from the 
first. 

Presently the whole length of string, with the paper 
bobbing lightly at the end, was drawn in, after one or two 
narrow escapes of being entangled irrevocably in the thick ivy. 

*' Perhaps the answer will come back in a few minutes, if 
the girl can get to her mistress," Hugh said to himself. 

He went back to the seat under the tree and took a 
number of letters from his pocket, which he feigned to read ; 
but half an hour passed, and there was no sign. Still he 
waited, until Gerald Darke came out of the house, and 
passed not far off, on his way, apparently, to the stables. 
Seeing Hugh Seaforth sitting under the tree on the rustic 
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seat reading letters, he glanced at him curiously, hesitated, 
turned back, and sauntered across the grass to join him 
under the bare arms of the great copper-beech. 

" You are evidently not afraid of catching rheumatism, 
that you sit out at this hour of the day, and this season, as 
if it were an afternoon in Jime," he remarked, with a slight 
sneer. 

" I have some years ahead of me yet, I hope, before I 
need begin to dread rheumatism, and I like open air at aD 
seasons," Hugh answered coldly. 

*' You have interesting letters, perhaps ? and cold and 
heat are all the same to you," said Gerald. 

" They are more or less interesting," remarked Hugh, 
who had not risen in token of respect for his late employer. 

Gerald, who had foimd time during the short conversation 
to throw a keen, comprehensive glance at the windows of 
the long facade, looked back at Hugh, reassured as to any 
secret communications which might be going on. The 
eyes of the two men met, hardly-veiled contempt in Hugh's, 
defiance and smouldering anger in Darke's. 

*' Does it occur to you that, considering our relative 
positions, it would be rather more respectful if you rose 
when I spoke to you ? " Gerald said slowly, with deUber- 
ate intent to be insulting. 

He was tired of Hugh Seaforth, who knew too much about 
him to be a pleasant companion, yet too little to do any 
active harm. On the day when he had hurried down to 
the Towers to find that the operation on Lord Wrendle- 
biuy's eyes had been unexpectedly begun, he had, or thought 
he had, surprised a look of confidence exchanged between 
Hugh Seaforth and Evelyn, and it had made him wish that 
the younger man were out of the house while Evelyn was in it. 

Now the desi^ng Gerald Darke thought that he saw a 
chance to push Hugh Seaforth out of his path without seeming 
to be responsible for the act. He did not wish Tollemache to 
learn that he was in any way responsible for Hugh's banish- 
ment from Wrendlebury Towers, for he knew that he held 
the old woman through her love for her nephew and her 
ambition for the young man's advancement ; but it yfds 
not his intention to arouse Tollemache's dangerous resent- 
ment. She would hear nothing from Hugh himself, to 
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whom she was as a stranger ; and, as she no longer had any 
opportunities of communication with Lord Wrendlebury 
she would hear nothing from him. 

** I am not a servant, Mr. Darke," Hugh answered the 
elder man's arrogant question, an angry light springing 
to his eyes. 

** You are not far removed from one, and you nave a 
worse manner than most servants. I suppose it is in your 
blood." 

Now Hugh leaped up, though not to give the demanded 
sign of respect. Indeed, he had forgotten it. 

" What do you know of my blood ? " he asked. 

Gerald Darke shrugged his shoulders. 

" All that there is to be known," he said. 

" You know who my people were ? " 

" Yes ; and the less said about them the better, if you 
wish to hold your head up. It it had not been for my 
kindness you would never have been able to rise to such 
positions as you have occupied lately. If you had been 
left in your own rank of life you might have worn powder 
on your hair and swaggered about in livery — a king of 
the servants' hall I " 

The blood rushed to Hugh's handsome young face, and 
forgetting himself, as Gerald Darke had wished him to do, 
he raised his hand as if to strike. But almost instantly it 
fell, tightly clenched at his side. He scorned to come to 
blows with a man like Gerald Darke. 

" If you were speaking the truth," he said slowly, " there 
would be nothing for me to be ashamed of. But I do not 
believe that you are speaking the truth. You wish to 
insult me, because you want me out of the house. Well, 
I will not leave Lord Wrendlebury to your tender mercies 
until he is strong enough to hold his own with you. Under- 
stand that once for all, Mr. Darke." 

Gerald grew pale, and his black eyes blazed. Hugh 
had spoken on a mere impulse, but looking into the other 
man's face he saw, in an enlightening flash, that the weapon 
used in anger had found a vital place. Hugh was aware 
that Lord Wrendlebury had made a new ^v'lll a few days 
before, and now suddenly he asked himself : " Can it 
be that Darke really has some evil designs against his uncle, 
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and that he is afraid my presence in the house may inter- 
fere with his carrying them out ? By Jove I I viU 
stay ; and I will watch him as he has watched me." 

Gerald, with an assumption of haughty scorn, turned and 
walked away. He had failed for the moment, and Hugh 
had turned the tables upon him sharply ; but, on second 
thoughts, he assured himself that Seaforth must have 
spoken at random. When he had passed out of sight- 
going to the stables to look at one of the hunters which be 
called his, and which had fallen mysteriously lame — Hugh 
turned to glance again at the high window whence the 
string had descended. It was growing dusk now, but he 
thought that he saw some one moving behind a half -drawn 
curtain. Then, quickly, down came fluttering a small 
white object, light as a feather. 

Hugh caught it as it came dangling at last within his 
reach, and found that it was another bit of paper crumpled 
into a small ball and tied seciurely round. He unfastened 
and straightened it, holding the few lines of writing which 
he saw close to his eyes in the dim twilight. 

" Try what they call the rose suite — ^the rooms which were 
Grace Aylmer's,** Evelyn had written, and nothing more. 

To " try the rose suite " was easier to suggest than to 
do. Hugh Seaforth did not see what excuse he could 
make to get in, since he certainly could not reveal his real 
design to the housekeeper or any one among the servants. 
He guessed that Evelyn had written in haste, and had 
meant him to understand that there might be a hope of 
finding a concealed door in one of the rooms which Grace 
had occupied. 

When he had thought the matter over, he decided that, 
whatever the difficulties might be, the search must be 
made, since at this very time Tollemache might be hiding 
in the house ; and he was almost sure that Tollemache knew 
something of Grace's disappearance, if not all the mystery. 
He must find her, if she were to be found. 

The best thing to do, he had made up his mind, was to 
go to the rose rooms after the whole household was in bed. 
It was hard to have patience for so many hours when so 
much might be happening meanwhile, and there was so 
little time to waste in delay. But the hours passed some- 
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how, and twelve o'clock came, the hour which Hugh had 
appointed with himself. 

Doors and shutters were closed for the night, and the 
house was still. Whether Sir Campbell Montault and Gerald 
Darke had gone to bed or not Hugh did not know, but he 
fancied that they were still shut up in the smoking-room, 
where they had gone after dinner, a gloomy and silent 
meal at which Miss Montault had not been present. It was 
understood that she had her meals sent up to her in Lord 
Wrendlebury's room, as he could scarcely endure her ab- 
sence for an hour on end, but in reality she kept a great 
deal to her own room. So heavy was the trouble which 
had fallen upon her that her magnificent health was breaking 
under the strain. No answer had come to the one tele- 
gram she had been able to send. She had no means of know- 
ing whether it had reached its destination, or been inter- 
cepted on the way to loyal little Miss Lavender at Stoke 
Mendon. She could get no word of Grace, and she was cut 
off from the man whose love was her very life. 

Since the night of her coming from Stoke Mendon to 
Wrendlebury Towers she had known that she was caught 
in a trap, from which even her quick woman's wit could find 
no escape. 

There had been a tragic " scene " between Evelyn and 
her father. He had told her that he knew aU, that her 
secret was his, though he refused to explain in detail what 
he had learned, or who had informed him. Simply he 
reiterated that he knew, and that she should never go 
back to the man again ; and when in despair she 
cried that she must go, or die, Sir Campbell had answered 
that then she had better die — that the man was a criminal, 
and that, if she attempted to rejoin him, no matter how 
secretly she went, she would be sure that she would be 
followed and the man taken prisoner. 

In reality, Sir Campbell Montault knew comparatively 
little, and was merely repeating the lesson taught him 
carefully by Gerald Darke. He did not know who the man 
was, or that Evelyn was his wife. He did not know what 
the " crime against the law " was which Gerald Darke said 
had been committed and hidden. But he knew enough, 
and was clever enough in the repetition of the lesson be 
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had learned, to succeed in making Evelyn believe that he 
had discovered the whole secret of the past eighteen years, 
and that her beloved Roy was at his mercy. 

She dared not try to go to Roy, though, had she dared, she 
might have escaped from Wrendlebury Towers. But even 
had escape been made easy— or perhaps the more for that 
very reason — she must have stifled her longings to see her 
husband, who was ill and needing her. Tliat she should 
be tracked to the vicarage, and Justin Aylmer found to be 
one with Royal Atherton, would be ruin while Lord Wrendle- 
bury remained alive and implacable. 

It would be better for Roy to be without her now than 
to be sent unjustly to prison. She had perfect faith in 
him — faith that came next to her faith in Heaven — ^and she 
believed with all her soul that Roy had the same in her. It 
did not occur to Evelyn that, because she remained absent 
and did not write, he would fancy for a moment she had 
ceased to love him as dearly as ever ; and so prayer and 
yearning love brought to her aching heart some consolation. 

Life could not alwaj^ be so terrible as it had been for 
these last ten days, since Grace had disappeared and she 
herself had been trapped in complete separation from Roy. 
When Lord Wrendlebury, whose love for her seemed to have 
increased with his weakness, should be strong enough once 
more to speak of exciting subjects, she woiild appeal to 
him again for his son, perhaps, even — if she saw that he 
hesitated — confess that she and Roy were man and wife. 
Now that he depended so much upon her it might be that 
the story of her lifelong love for Roy might move him. 
It would be a great risk to tell aU this, but if she saw him in 
a yielding mood she might dare to do it. 

She thought of this to-night, and looked forward to the 
day, so soon to come now, when Lord Wrendlebury's sight 
would be tested. After that there might be hope, there 
might be final ruin. She thought also of Grace ; and think- 
ing of the little, gentle girl she loved, she rose up and 
waJked the floor with clasped hands and streaming eyes, 
her lips just moving with the whispered prayer, " Oh, dear 
Father in heaven, help us, and spare our child ! " 

Meanwhile, when it was midnight, Hugh came down- 
stairs from the floor on which his room was situated to the 
one below, where the rose rooms were. 
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The long silent corridors through which he had to pass 
were so dimly lighted that he could see his way among the 
shadows, and no more ; but he knew where to go. Earlier, 
when he had gone to his room to dress for dinner, he had 
hastily passed this way, and tried the doors of the boudoir 
and bedroom, lest they should be kept locked now that 
their late occupant was gone. If both had been locked, the 
difficulties in Hugh's way would have been greatly increased, 
for he would have had to devise some means of obtaining 
the key, probably in the p)osses8ion of the housekeeper. 
There had been a moment of fear that this was the case, for 
the door of the bedroom, which he happened to try first, 
was locked ; but, to his relief, the boudoir was open. 
Assured of this, he had gone on to his own room with 
such patience as he could muster, to wait until the search he 
planned could be made safely, and he had felt no uneasiness 
lest he should return later to find that the door had been 
locked in the meantime. 

Now, at midnight, as Hugh walked noiselessly along the 
shadowy corridor, he went straight to the door of the bou- 
doir, softly tiuTiing the handle. As his fingers grasped it, 
he became conscious, with astonishment, that it was being 
held fast on the other side. He turned it with more deter- 
mination ; still the same resistance. Then quickly he 
forced the handle strongly round, and pushed against the 
door. Something pushed with almost equal strength from 
the inside, but only for the fraction of a moment, which 
seemed long. At length the strength of the unseen person 
was broken irresistibly by the young man's greater strength. 
The door yielded under his pressure — yielded so abruptly 
that Hugh almost fell forward with its sudden, quick 
opening under the weight of his shoulder. 

Staggering on the threshold, he recovered himself and 
ran into the unlighted room. He heard a footstep, a 
hurried breath, and, reaching out at random, his groping 
hand touched something that moved away from under 
it. It felt like a woman's dress, and, believing that he 
guessed who it was, Hugh snatched at it desperately. He 
grasped a fold of cloth ; then came a sound of tearing 
stitches. The person fled before him, twisting this way and 
that, in the hope of writhing free from his hold ; but Hugh 
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followed, until suddenly, with his unseen prisoner still be>xmd 
the reach of his other hand, he struck his forehead vioJently 
against what felt like the sharp comer of a door. 

The blow was so sharp and so unexpected that he gave a 
slight ejaculation, which was instantly echoed by another. 
A woman's voice exclaimed in tones of horror — 

" Oh, it is you ! What have I done ? Are you hurt ? " 

Hugh had not loosed his hold upon the fold of cloth: 
indeed, so strong was his instinctive feeling that it must 
be retained whatever happened, that his fingers had 
tightened rather than relaxed their grasp. But he was half 
dazed for the instant with tlte force of the blow on his temi^e, 
and did not answer the question. 

" You are hurt, and it is I who have done it ! " moaned 
the voice. '^ 

There was no longer any effort to break free. The unseM 
person had stopped short, and a second later, with the sharp 
sound of^ match scratched on the rough side of its box, 
a small, bright hght flamed up before Hugh's eyes. 

A thin trickle of blood from the cut on his forehead 
blurred his sight ; but he saw through the red mist, as the 
flame leaped up, the white, haggard face of an old woman— 
Tollemache's face, 'ttie face he had expected. 

ToUemache saw blood on the forehead of the one human 
being on earth whom she loved, and cried out in a passion of 
fear and remorse which H^h could not understand, know- 
ing nothing of her secret. 

Behind the woman's face he saw a background of blank 
darkness which did not appear to be a door, yet it was an 
opening of some sort. A keener glance showed him that 
one of the rose-coloured panels in the wall had been pushed 
out of place, that ToUemache had been in the act of escaping 
into a space beyond, when he had struck his head against a 
sharp edge of oak which formed the secret opening, and she 
had ceased all efforts to free herself. 

" I came to find you," he said abruptly. 

ToUemache started. 

" To find me?'* she echoed incredulously. *' How " 

" I will teU you," he broke in. ** But your match is 
burning out ; let us have a light and talk. You were just 
about to lock the door, I think, as I came to it on the out- 
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side, and pushed it open. We will lock it now, and talk, 
if you please." 

In another moment the pretty boudoir, which in the old 
days had been Evelyn Montault's, in later days had been 
Grace Aylmer's, was softly lighted. The old woman and 
the young man faced each other for a moment in silence. 

ToUemache was trembling from head to foot. She clasp)ed 
and unclasped her thin, strong hands nervously ; and it was 
she who spoke first. 

" I — I am very sorry you are hurt," she said, in a softer 
voice than any one who knew the harsh old woman had 
heard for many years. *' I did not intend — I did not know 
who it was until you spoke. I am afraid you are in pain." 

'* It is nothing at all," Hugh answered, greatly puzzled at 
her apparent concern for him, which seemed to contradict 
the idea he had formed of her. " Pray don't mind." 

" I do mind," she returned, in a stifled tone. 

" Why ? Will you tell me ? " 

" Because I — because I always liked you. You were 
very courteous, though I was only the housekeeper. And, 
besides, you look like some one of whom I was once fond. 
Now you know the reason — it is the true one." 

ToUemache spoke constrainedly, for she was fighting for 
all that was best in her withered and embittered soul. The 
sight of the handsome young man for whom she had sacri- 
ficed so much and sinned so deeply stirred her whole nature 
to its depths. She had never been alone with him before. 
And now they were alone together, with no chance of inter- 
ruption, at an hour when the world around them was asleep, 
they two only waking — she and her dead sister's son. 

She feared the questions he might mean to ask, and yet 
there was a strange, thrilling joy in the situation so utterly 
unlooked for a few moments ago. Besides, some latent, 
mother-instinct which lies in the hearts of most women, 
even those who seem the most callous, waked as she saw the 
blood staining Hugh's forehead. She knew that she was 
at her weakest, that if he guessed this advantage he might 
in some way take it, and she strove to snatch at self-control. 

Hugh saw her emotion, though he could not comprehend it. 

" I am glad that you do not dislike me," he said, with the 
pleasant, quiet frankness which gave so much chaxm to his 
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manner. " I am glad, because I need your help very mucL 
As I told you just now, I came here in the hope of finding 
you. I heard that you had been seen in the neighbourhood; 
I had some reason to think that you might be at the 
Towers, and I have been trying in many of the rooms to 
discover some secret door, some means of reaching a hiding- 
place Ukely to exist in the house." 

Every nerve in the old woman's strong body quivered. 
She did not know that Hugh cared for Grace Aylmer. He 
must, she said to herself, have, in some marvellous way, 
heard rumours concerning his parentage, and have wished 
her to confirm or deny them. 

She pressed her lips tightly together, resolving that she 
would lie a hundred times over rather than he should know 
the truth. 

** You asked me why I cared so much that you were 
hurt," she said, " and I answered. Now, I ask you why 
you wished to find me. What possible interest can my 
movements be to you, Mr. Seaforth ? " 

*' They are of importance to me because I think you 
know something which I want beyond ever5^hiiig else in the 
world to discover." 

The old woman's knees weakened under her. She was 
right, then ! He had heard. Who could have told him ? 

*' How could that be ? " she protested. ** I have no 
secrets." 

" Possibly this may be partly the secret of another. It 
has occurred to me that that other might be Mr. Darke." 

She was startled out of self-control. 
What has he said to you ? " she exclaimed. 
Mr. Darke has said various things, which he intended 
to be insulting, such as that I was no more than a servant 
of his and his uncle's ; but it was not that " 

" The traitor I " She cut him short abruptly, shaking 
with the rage of a tigress whose cub has been struck at her 
side. " He to insult you I He to tell you that ! He htde 
knows me I I will break him — I will break him to pieces 
for your sake ! " 

Hugh looked at her curiously. 

" I don't understand why you should do that, or any- 
thing, for my sake." ^ 

" You do not ? Then I have not understood you, Yoa 
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said that Mr. Darke had insulted you by calling you a 
servant." 

" That, and other things. But I did not care. He wants 
to be rid of me, I think. He wants me out of the house, 
and hoped to-day that he would lash me with the whip of 
his tongue into resigning my place as Lord Wrendlebury's 
secretary. I think, however, that my duty is by Lord 
Wrendlebury's side for the present, and I wish to stay. You 
can help me to stay, if you reallydofeelsomekindness for me." 

*' Only say how I can help you ; it will be enough." 

" By telling me where Miss Aylmer is, and if she is safe 
from harm. It was for that I have searched for you these 
ten days." 

" Is that all ? You swear it ? " she stanunered. 

" It is aU. And it is everything to me." 

" Why — ^why ? What is the girl to you ? You have 
been offered a reward if you could find her, perhaps ? " 

** You are wrong." Hugh said quietly. '* I am nothing to 
Miss Aylmer, but she is all the world to me. I love her ! " 

** You love her ! You love that girl when — when there 
was all the world to choose from ? You must needs choose 
Ikai one of all others ! There's fate in it — a strange fate I " 

** For me, from the first hour I saw her, she was the 
one girl," said Hugh. " I had no hope of her — none, 
for I thought that Lord Wrendlebury might adopt her, 
and she would be very rich ; but now, if he has changed 
his mind " 

" Lord Wrendlebury adopt her ! " echoed ToUemache, 
speaking more to herself now than to Hugh. " Why, the 

girl is his " She stopped short, drawing in her breath 

sharply. A wonderful thought was in her mind. She 
knew the whole truth now about Grace Aylmer's relation- 
ship to Lord Wrendlebury. Darke had been forced to tell 
her in explaining his position and his risks for the future. 
She had put Grace away so that no one might stand between 
Gerald Darke and his uncle's money, part of which he had 
promised her for Hugh Seaforth's advancement. But 
if Hugh and Grace had married, and the truth had come out, 
not part, but the whole of Lord Wrendlebury's private 
fortune — indeed, even more, were Gerald known in his true 
colours — might have been Hugh's And now it was too 
ate — ^just one day too late I 




CHAPTER XXVIII 

A HALF-CX)NFESSION 

The old woman's heart was wrung. She had lived for 
Hugh, schemed for Hugh, and now the one thing which 
it seemed that he wanted above all others in the worid, 
she — she herself — ^had rendered it impossible for him to 
have. 

Tollemache could have uttered a desolate cry in the 
extremity of her impotent pain. 

If she had stopped to reason with herself as to the wise 
and prudent course (since she could do little or nothing to 
help), she would not have admitted any knowledge of 
Grace Aylmer's whereabouts. But she was taken off her 
feet by the blow she had just received, and before she bad 
realized what the consequences of her rashness might be, 
she had exclaimed — 

** Ah, if I had known one day sooner that you loved the 
girl^-only one short day <^ooner ! " 

Hugh started at the unexpected words, and stared at the 
dark, agitated face of the old woman, at first in blank 
amazement, then with a keen light growing in his eyes. 

" If you had known, what difference would it have 
made?" 

" Every difference." 

Her broken voice as she answered, her look of hopeless- 
ness and horror, gave Hugh a shock of fear. A chiD of 
dread ran through him ; but it was not of himself or ToUe- 
mache's strange solicitude for him of which he thought. 

" What do you mean — ^what has happened to Miss 
Aylmer ? " he ejaculated. 

For an instant the old woman was silent ; then she 
answered slowly — 

** By this time she is the wife of another man ! " 

All the blood in Hugh's body seemed to rush back upon 
his heart. He grew very pale, and Tollemache saw with 

S18 
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anguish how he pressed his Ups together, setting his teeth 
in his pain and instinctive effort to hide it. 

'*. I could have saved her for you," she faltered, lost to 
all self-consciousness and calculating prudence now — " I 
could have saved her for you if I had known, or even 
guessed." 

'* If she loved another man," said Hugh in a changed 
voice, " then there was no hope for me from the beginning. 
It is well for me to know this now, and try to Uve it down 
as soon as I can." 

** But she does not love the other man," cried Tolle- 
mache ; " he is hateful to her. She was to be forced into 
a marriage with him." 

" Impossible I " exclaimed Hugh. *' She is not a girl 
who could be forced to take a step like that against her 
will. Young and child-like as she is in many ways, she 
has a strong soul and a woman's heart. I beUeve that in 
her deUcate Uttle body there is the stuff of which martyrs 
were made in the old times. She would die rather than 
give herself to a man you say is ' hateful ' to her. Whoever 
he is, if she is his wife to-day, she must have loved him." 

** You do not understand," said Tollemache. " It is 
true that she has a strong soul and a woman's heart, and 
it is because that is so that she yielded. It was not for 
her own sake. I think with you that she would rather have 
died. It was to save her father and mother from a terrible 
calamity which two lives have been consecrated for nearly 
twenty years to avert. Since she could not save them by 
dying, which she would have done gladly, she has saved 
them — or believes she has — by becoming the wife of one 
of the men who had power over their fate." 

Hugh had felt as if a cold wave had engulfed him when 
he believed that Grace, loving another man, had that day 
been made his wife. But now, hearing that she had been 
sacrificed — her beautiful young life sacrificed — his blood 
seemed tinned to fire. It surged in his brain, so that he 
scarcely knew what he did as he seized the old woman's 
wrist with unconscious roughness, exclaiming — 

** Tell me the whole story. You shall tell me now — 
this moment I " 

*' I will tell you," Tollemache answered. " I helped 
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Gerald Darke to get rid of the girl/' the ex-housekeeper 
admitted dully. ** There was a reason — a very substantial 
reason — ^why Mr. Darke did not want Grace Aylmer to 
remain in this house, although before he had seen her be 
was not averse to her coming. I helped him becaose- 
because he made it to my advantage to do so." 

" You are a cruel and wicked woman ! " Hugh exdaimed 
bitterly. 

ToUemache shrank as if he had struck her. 

"Don't, don't!" she implored. "Unsay it Yoo- 
you would if you knew." 

" I cannot unsay it," Hugh answered, " unless you prove 
to me that I have been unjust. Then I will ask your 
pardon." 

" I can never prove it ! " she cried desolately. " And 
yet " 

" Go on with the story of what happened to Miss Ayl- 
mer," he broke in mercilessljs not knowing how his coldness, 
his bitter anger struck at the old woman's p>assionate heart. 

She bowed her head, not to see the chilling reproach in I 
the eyes that she loved. , 

" TTiere is a house in the country," she went on, " owned I 
by friends of Mr. Darke. They have served him, he has 
served them, more than once. They are what you would 
call bad people — caring not at all for any one except them- 
selves ; but they did no physical harm to this girl. They 
only hid her, as they were bidden to do. The house is 
lonely and remote ; there was no danger of her being 
discovered there. She went to it, beheving that she was 
going to meet her father and mother at the place of a 
friend of theirs, who was sheltering them from a great 
danger — the same danger for which she has sacrificed her- 
self to save them now. 

" I was sent for to watch over her, and I know that no 
harm touched the girl. I came back now to look through 
her belongings which are still here, and select certain thmgs 
which she needs. It was I who took away some smaD 
luggage for her before, so that you see I have not injured 
Miss Aylmer. On the contrary, I " 

" Pray, do not try to excuse yourself," Hugh broke in. 
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' You must have had some object in betraying this poor 
hild to a terrible fate. You are either mad, or '* 

** I am not mad. What I have done I have done for 
Doney," ToUemache confessed. " Not money for myself, 
mt for the one person on earth whom I love. Is there 
10 excuse in your eyes for my wrongdoing ? " 

** My opinion can be of no importance to you," Hugh 
)egan ; but she cut him short with a low cry. 

*' It is — ^it is of importance ! " she stammered. ** You 
re like the person I have loved so well. Oh, for — for his 
ake, I would serve you, believe me I Just because you 
ssemble him, I would do anything you asked. If I had 
nown in time — 



wu in ume " 



Let us not go back to that," Hugh interrupted her 
temly. "There is enough to think of in the present. 
k> you swear to me that Miss Aylmer is married ? It is 
ot another trick ! " 

" I would not deceive you," answered the old woman 
liserably. " She was to marry the son of the man who 
wns the house where she is staying. The marriage was 
take place to-day, without fail. They had her promise." 

The blood sprang to Hugh Seaforth's pale face. 

" Then you were not there ? You are not sure that she 
i married ? " 

" As sure as I can be without having seen them made 
oan and wife. They would not spare her. There was too 
luch at stake." 

** Still, it may not have happened. I can't — I won't 
lelieve that Heaven has permitted so monstrous a wrong 
be done. There may be time yet to save her. You say 
hat you would do anything I asked. Now prove it. Take 
[le to that house you speak of where she is hidden. We 
rill start at once." 

ToUemache's harsh face grew yellow-white, and her deep- 
et, dark eyes dilated with fear. 

'* No ! " she cried ; '* I cannot take you there. They 
irould kiD you. I should be your murderess." 

" You need not be afraid for so light a cause," said Hugh 
mpatiently. '* I am neither a boy nor a coward. I am 
lot to be killed so easily as you think. In such a cause as 
his, I believe, with Heaven's help, I should be able to 
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hold my own against a dozen such villains as you describe," 

" You don't know them ! " exclaimed the old wonon 
wringing her hands together. 

** If you refuse to tell me I will find out from GenM 
Darke ! " cried Hugh. " He is in this house now, and — " 

'' Should you try to do that it may mean death for tlK 
girl you love ! " said Tollemache. *' If you wish her to 
live unharmed, whether she be married or unmairied, 
beware of a word to him that you have been let into any 
of his secrets. He is even cleverer and more cunning than 
he has shown himself to me, which is saying much, very 
much. No ! Let me punish him. I will not fail in the 
end to do it. But for the girl's sake, if for nothing dse, 
now is not the time to strike." 

" Tlien, for Heaven's sake, if you tie my hands and 
prevent me from touching him, tell me how to reach her! 
Whether or not she can still be saved from an abominahle 
marriage, she shall, at least, be snatched away from the 
cowardly wretch who has taken advantage of her noble 
self-sacrifice." 

** I will go to her," said Tollemache tremulously. * If 
she can be saved, I swear to you that I will save her for 
you — for your sake. Trust me. As things are, I am the 
only one who can do good, and not harm to the giri. I 
will not fail if anything on earth can be done 1 " 

" I must be with you if you go," Hugh answered 

" But Lord Wrendlebury ? " pleaded the old woman. 
" Only a few minutes ago you made me think that yoo 
feared some peril for him. You said that you thought it 
your duty to remain by his side." 

" I still think the same, but my higher duty is towards 
Miss Avlmer, a defenceless girl in the power of villains. 
Lord Wrendlebury would be the first to bid me go to her 
if he knew. I will speak to some one who is here, mention 
my suspicions, and arrange that Lord Wrendlebury shaD 
be guarded from danger, which may exist, after all, merdy 
in my imagination. How far away is this house of whidi 
you spesk ? " 

'' It is a long distance from here. It takes houis to 
reach it by the quickest way, for there are several changes 
of train, and waits in between." 
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" Tell me where it is." 
" No ; I wiU not I " 



Has Gerald Darke been lately to the house ? " he 
abruptly. 

" Yes," she replied. " He was there just before cc 
here to the Towers." 

Hugh was silent, thinking. He knew that Darke 
been to Lord Wrendlebiuys other and more impc 
house, Glynestre Castle, before coming down to the T 
this time, for not only had he said so, but he had br< 
with him certain old jewels, heirlooms which were ke 
the bank in the town near the castle. Lord Wrendlt 
had desired to have these things to show Evel}^ Mon 

*' Can it be that Grace has been spirited off to Glyr 
Castle ? " Hugh asked himself. But he knew now tl 
would be worse than useless to put the question h 
ex-housekeeper. He must find out the truth for hir 

*' I will go back to the place where she is by the 
train. There shall be no delay, provided you promise 
you will not watch to see how and where I go," Tollen 
went on, after his pause. 

** I will not watch you," he echoed. " That I promi 

** Then I will do all that you could do, and more," 
the old woman. *' As soon as I have news for you ] 
let you know, but probably not by letter or telegranc 
I can, I will come back here myself, and — and pei 
bring her with me. But for that last, I must warn 
there is little hope. If she were not married, I r 
manage it — I believe I could ; but if she is, as I iei 
must make up our minds to take for granted, the 
would be a thousand times more difficult. 

*' Even if it could be arranged, the girl herself r 
raise an obstacle. She would say, perhaps, that wha 
the man was, he was now her husband, and that, a 
had promised to love and obey him, her duty w; 
remain by his side and make him better, if she coul 
trying. That sounds rather like her, does it not ? " 

Hugh clenched his hands. The thought suggeste 
the old woman was unbearable. 

" I won't believe she is married yet," he per: 
obstinately. " Something will have happened to pn 
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Providence will have intervened to save that lamb from 
the sacrifice." 

** Besides, if she is married, the same danger would stOl 
threaten her people if she ran away," ToUemache went oil 
" And even if not, she would fear the consequences for 
them. I have no time to explain their circumstances and 
history to you now if I am to go to her, even if it were best 
to tell you all, which it is not, in any case, at present. Now 
I will go, if — ^if first you will do one thing for me — only a 
Uttle thing, a small favour." 

" What is it ? " asked Hugh. 

" To say, ' I forgive you ; I do not think you all bad.' " 

" I can't say it honestly." 

'* But — but perhaps, if 1 save the girl for you, or if, at 
least, I do my best to atone for unconsciously injuring yoa, 
you may say it to me yet — some day ? " 

In spite of himself, Hugh was somewhat touched by this 
hard woman's unaccustomed meekness, her humble plead- 
ing, the look of unmistakable sincerity and sufiering in her 
haggard eyes. 

" It is possible," he answered. " If I can honestly, I 
will. But, for Heaven's sake, don't delay ! " 

" Thank you — thank you I I will go now — ^this moment 
You will keep my secret ? " 

" For Miss Aylmer's sake, until she is safe I will keep 
the secret." 

With one long, backward look the old woman stepped 
through the opening in the wainscoted wall. Then, with 
a quick, unexpected snap, the panel shut behind her. 

Hugh Seaforth was alone in the rose boudoir. The 
whole scene might have been a dream. 

He meant to keep his promise to ToUemache, and yet he 
meant to find Grace. Unwittingly the ex-housekeeper had 
given him the clue, which, he hoped, might enable him to 
do both. 

There was not an hour, not a moment, to be lost. He 
must go now. Since his talk with ToUemache there was 
no doubt on that score. 

Very quietly Hugh left the rose boudoir and went back 
to his own room. There he wrote hastily, but carefully, 
a letter to Evelyn in cautious phrases, which she would 
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understand, but which would not be as clear to others in 
case his message unfortunately fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

He told Evel}^! in a few words that he was obliged to go 
away immediately on the mission which she approved; 
that he might be caUed to some distance, and it was im- 
possible to say how soon he could return. Guardedly he 
hinted that he had grave reasons for wishing to leave Lord 
Wrendlebury protected by greater watchfulness than 
even the best of trained nurses could possibly give, and 
that his consolation in going lay in the fact that she was 
at hand. 

He began hurriedly to make himself ready for a journey, 
and he had finished his last toilet, and was ready to go, 
when, to his surprise, he heard, or fancied he heard, a 
faint, cautious knock at the door. 

As he threw it wide open, the electric light touched the 
white face and figure of Evd}^ Montault, making her look 
ethereal and spirit-like in her pale beauty, shining in the 
dusk of the corridor. 

'' Miss Montault ! " he exclaimed, instinctively repressing 
the ejaculation in a whisper. 

** Yes," she returned in the same low voice. " I was 
awake when you pushed your letter imder my door. I 
seem always to be awake now in the long nights. Thank 
Heaven, no one was watching you ! When I heard the 
rustling at the door, I turned on the light, and saw the 
letter. As soon as I had read it I dressed myself quickly 
and came here, praying I might not be too late. You are 
going now — to find her ? " 

" To try and find her," Hugh answered simply. " I 
think you must know I would give my life to save hers." 

'* I do know it. I guessed. That is why I have coimted 
so much upon you to help her ; yet all these days have 
passed and so little has been done." 

" I have never been idle. Believe that of me." 

" I do— I do ! Now, it must be that you have some 
new due to work upon. How did it come to you ? " 

" I am not at liberty yet to tell you how ; but I will tell 
you where I am going. Straight to Gljmestre Castle." 

"You think she is «kff«?" 
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" If not, that she must be near. I have reason to 
think so." 

" And that Gerald Darke's hand is in her disappearance, 
is it not so ? Do not hesitate to tell me if it is. My father 
has a friendship for him ; but I have none — ^nor trust, nor 
even respect." 

** I beUeve that you are right. But, for Miss A>^mer's 
sake, I beg you will be careful. Don't let him guess that 
I know or suspect anything, or that I have gone away to 
seek for her. To-morrow I shall be supposed to have 
taken an eariy train to town on business. I have already 
arranged things so as to give that impression." 

** Trust me," said Evelyn. " Indeed, I need no warning 
to be cautious where Gerald Darke is concerned. I have 
learned to fear him — ^not for myself, but for others. 1 
have been sure for some time that Gra — that Miss Ayfaner's 
disappearance was no mystery to him, for I have discovered 
reasons why it would serve him that she should be pat 
out of the way. Now, he is here, and it may seem wise 
to approach him on the subject, but he shall not suspect 
that you and I are acting together. If — ^if any of the con- 
clusions are correct, wWch I have reached after many 
sleepless nights of constant thinking, at least we may 
hope that the dear child has not been injured. I believe 
that the man has quite another object in view than doing 
active harm to her." 

A sharp pang pierced Hugh's heart, with the conscious- 
ness of his secret knowledge, and the little hope there was 
that the sweet yoimg life had not been irretrievably spoiled 
by Gerald Darke's villainy ; but, even though he did not 
know why Evel}^ Montaidt cared for the girl, or how much 
she did care, he would not now distress her by telling his 
fears. Grace might have escaped through the help of a 
higher Power than any on earth, and he would let Miss 
Montault keep her hopes imtil he should be sure of the 
worst. 

*' I pray Heaven that you are right," was all he said 
aloud. 

She held out her hand. Hugh took it, pressed it re- 
assuringly, and left her to gaze wistfully after him through 
the dusk as he made his way downstairs. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE SILENCE WHICH BREAKS THE HEART 

It was long before Roy revived after the swoon into which 
he had fallen when Evelyn's picture crashed down upon 
his would-be murderer, and saved his life. When he woke 
he had no knowledge of the attempted crime which had 
been so strangely frustrated. All he knew or remembered 
was that an elderiy man caUing himself the Rev. Mr. Paulton, 
the Baptist minister at Wrendlebury, had brought to him 
a terrible message, purporting to come from Evel}^. 

He would not beUeve that she had sent such a message 
after eighteen years of such love and loyalty as few women 
had ever given a man in the history of the world. If he 
were to believe it, he said to himself, he could no longer 
have strength to support life — ^his heart would cease to 
beat. He would die, and so be for ever out of her way. 
But it was not true — ^it could not be true ! 

All that night Roy lay in danger of death, the fever 
which had attended his wound having broken out again 
with violence. The next day. Miss Lavender, greatly 
surprised at Evelyn's continued absence, ventured to send 
a guarded telegram to her at Wrendlebury Towers. 
" Much worse. Do hope you can come at once," she wired, 
knowing that it was not necessary to mention a name. 
But Evelyn neither answered nor came, for the very 
sufficient reason that the telegram reached her father's 
hands, not hers, nor did she afterwards receive any of the 
severaJ messages and letters sent to her in desperation by 
Miss Lavender. 

Life was kept in Roy's body at first by his hope of seeing 
Evelyn, and reassuring himself that she loved him as she 
always had. He fought death back because he wished to 
live for her and for Grace. Thus a |X)rtion of strength was 
granted to him again ; and when the bright flame of hope 
began to fail, he was so much stronger that it was not as 
easy to slip out of life as it had been. 

127 
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Gradually, when Evelyn did not write and did not come, 
the one terrible question repeated itself of tener and ofteiKi 
in his brain : " Can it have been true, as that man said, 
that, after all, she beUeved me guilty of trying to murder 
my father eighteen years ago ? Can it be that she has 
taken her dear love away from me, that she really sent me 
word it would be better for her and Grace that I should go 
out of their lives ? " 

At last he told himself that it might be. She had heard 
some new falsehood about that tragic night so long ago— 
that night whose mystery was still unexplained — and in a 
passionate mood she had sent the man with the messa^ 
If it were not so, she would surely not have left him all this 
time without a word or sign, knowing, as she did, that be 
was scarcely out of danger. 

For several days he did not speak to Miss Lavender of 
Evelyn, for he could not bring himself to mention her 
strange conduct towards him ; and Miss Lavender did not 
wonder at his silence, as he seemed so ill that it was difficult 
for him to speak at all. After three days of absence, how- 
ever, he said in a low voice — 

" I can't imderstand why Evelyn hasn't written or come 
back." 

'* I have telegraphed and written to her," stammered the 
little lady, " but " 

** Perhaps she is ill. That is what I am afraid of," said 
Roy. 

" No," replied the ex-governess. " Mrs. Murray has 
sent her son Joe quietly up to London first, then down to 
Wrendlebury, to find out about our dear one, withoat 
letting anybody guess what he was about. At King 
Street, Notman knew nothing. Joe inquired for his sister, 
dear Evelyn's maid, in Berkeley Square, and learned that 
she was at Wrendlebury Towers with her mistress. Then, 
at Wrendlebury, he was able to discover that Miss Montault 
was stopping at the Towers to help take care of Lord 
Wrendlebury, who had had an operation on his eyes, that 
his illness kept her very closely to the house, but that she 
was quite well. It is the most extraordinary thing, but 
there must be some simple explanation, if we only knew it" 

" My poor father ill," Roy repeated under his breath. 
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with a sad, introspective look in his eyes. *' It is right 
that Evel}^! should be with him." 

" Yes, no doubt ; but as you are ill, too, her first duty 
is to you, and she would have been sure to think so. I 
have half a mind to go to Wrendlebury and try to see her." 

'* No, don't do that ; it would not be safe," said Roy, 
sighing. ** We must wait." 

But in the waiting his soul grew sick. He wondered 
that he could go on living ; yet he did live, and his body 
grew stronger, though his spirit fainted. At the end of a 
week from the day when Evel}^ had gone, after that loving 
scene together, every word of which he remembered, Roy 
had still heard nothing. He was able now to be up and 
walk about the house with the aid of a stick ; and he sent 
a letter to the man who, through Evel5m's secretly exerted 
influence, had given him the living of Stoke Mendon. 

To old Lord Aveling, who was a dry-as-dust, scientific 
man, chiefly interested in the study of botany, Roy wrote 
that his h^th was so much broken, he feared he should 
not be able to do justice to his work in church and parish 
for some time to come. He therefore proposed to go away 
for a time, leaving the curate in full charge. He was not 
strong enough to take any part of the service, as he wished, 
on the Stmday after coming to this decision, but it was 
aimotmced to the congregation, and every one who cared 
to say good-bye to the vicar was invited to call upon him 
that day or the next. 

There was scarcely a man, woman, or child in Stoke 
Mendon who did not respond to that invitation, and all 
who loved him were shocked to see the ravages made by 
illness in the Rev. Justin Aylmer's handsome, clear-cut 
face. " He looks more angel than man," said one old 
woman, with a sorrowful shake of the head. " And did 
you notice that streak of silver at his temples ? He had 
hardly a white hair to be seen before." 

Even to Miss Lavender, or to Mrs. Murray, the old 
servant who had lived at the vicarage for years, and served 
his interests loyally, even before she came there, Roy did 
not tell where he was going. 

" I am not fit to travel very far yet." he said evasively, 
when she falteringly questioned him. " I shall go by easy 
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stages, and rest quietly for awhile in a little village I know. 
Mr. Duncombe, the curate, will leave his lodgings, and live 
at the vicarage for a time until he gets news that I am able 
to return to my duties. Murray has consented to stay on 
with him. As he is a bachelor, he will not make her over- 
much work, and — and the rooms which are most intimately 
associated with Eveljm and Grace can remain shut up. I 
shall feel happier thinking of them so." 

*' But when Eveljm leaves the Towers ? " stammered 
the timid Uttle lady. 

" I do not think she will wish to come back to Stoke 
Mendon while I am gone, unless to visit you for a day," 
said Roy with forced calmness, which cost him dear. 
'* You see, Grace and she are together now, and as things 
are, I can very weU be spared. Neither of my dear ones 
needs me." 

As he said these words, his voice was so unutterably sad 
that Miss I-avender looked up suddenly ; but his face ap- 
peared peaceful, because his eyes were turned away, and 
she could not see the anguish in them. She was very 
nervous, and vaguely unhappy, for she fancied that some- 
thing must have gone wrong between the married lovers 
before Eveljm left Stoke Mendon. 

" Have you written to her ? " the little lady dared to ask. 

" No ; how could I ? She has been able always to 
write to me here, but I have never sent her a line, as you 
know, except to King Street, when I knew that she would 
be able to go there for a letter. But now it is different. 
She may not wish to go to Notman for news of me — ^it may 
be that she does not care to have it." 

" Not care to have it ? " cried Miss Lavender with tears 
in her eyes and voice. " Surely — surely you don't mean 
that ? Why, what can have happened ? " 

" Whatever may have happened," said Roy, ** it is 
nothing for which she can be blamed by any one, me least 
of all. I will write a letter, and send it to King Street, 
in case she might get it there by-and-by ; and, in any 
event, she is almost sure to communicate with you before 
long, so I will leave a letter with you, too. If she should 
come down to your cottage you can give it to her.' 

" You must not travel alone," protested Miss Lavender, 
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*' even for a short distance. Mrs. Murray's Joe is out of 

work just now, you know, and he would be delighted to go 

with you, though I'm afraid he would not make a very 

satisfactory valet. Still " 

" It is not necessary, as I am so much better now," Roy 

said, with the quiet firmness which none who knew him 

ever disputed. " I would rather go alone." 

« « « « « 

Gerald Darke was grievously disappointed when days 
passed and he did not read of the death of the Rev. Justin 
Aylmer, vicar of Stoke Mendon. His plan had failed, 
since Roy was not dead ; but when (ten days after the 
falling of Evelyn's portrait) he saw that the Rev. Justin 
Aylmer had gone away from Stoke Mendon for a much- 
needed holiday, he had at least the satisfaction of believing 
that the poison instilled by him had worked well. 

He would have staked hfe very life that Roy would not 
have left home without seeing Evel}^ again if he were not 
going because of her. Though he had cried out to the 
supposed Baptist minister that he would not believe in 
the message, Gerald guessed shrewdly that he had come to 
believe in it at last. 

Everjrthing had combined to confirm that belief. Evelyn 
had been prevented by Sir Campbell Montault from receiv- 
ing and writing letters. She had not dared try to escape 
and go to her heart's home lest she should be tracked, and 
Roy's identity discovered by those from whom she most 
wished to keep her secret. 

Not hearing from her when he was ill and alone and 
anxious, it was not strange that Roy had come to think 
Mr. Paulton had brought a true message after all. Evi- 
dently, Gerald argued, this was what he did think, and 
beUeving that Evelyn really had said she wished him to 
go out of her life, he had now taken the first step towards 
granting that wish. 

Shortly after this Darke was obliged by private business 
to return to London. He went to one of his dubs where 
high play was in fashion, and lost a good deal more money 
than he could have afforded even if he had not been heavily 
in debt on all sides. 

Thoroughly out of temper, he was walking back to his 
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chambers when he saw the fire engine rush clanging by in 
answer to an alarm, and, prompted by curiosity, let himseJf 
be carried along by the Uttle crowd which, even at that 
late hour, had been called together by the prospect of 
seeing a fire. 

Gerald had not f ar to ga A small private hotel, in a 
street leading off the Strand, was burning. The fire had 
started on the second floor, and having been caused by the 
upsetting of a paraffin lamp, had got such headway that 
the two upper storeys of the house could not be saved. 
People ran out into the street half-dressed, carrying their 
valuables ; and though the firemen behaved like heroes, 
the terrible news ran as fast as the fire itself that two guests 
of the hotel had been burned to death in one of the upper 
rooms. 

It was from the half-distracted proprietor of the hotel 
that Gerald heard this. 

** I shall lose everjrthing," he was saying. " My insurance 
has run out and not yet been renewed, and I shall be ruined. 
But these poor men — it is even worse for them. They 
have lost their Uves. One has been so dreadfully burned 
that it will be impossible to recognize him. He came in 
late, and did not give his name. What shall I do ? How 
shall I send word to his family, who may not know where 
he meant to pass this night ? " 

** What was he like ? " asked Gerald. 

*' Oh, I hardly know, sir — ^tall and thin. I did not think 
of him much, poor man." 

** Was he dressed as a dergjmian ? " Gerald inquired in 
a very low voice, which could be heard by nobody else in 
the crowd outside the firemen's rope. 

*' No, I am sure he was not." 

" Supposing," went on Gerald cautiously, ** that a couple 
of htmdred pounds might have come to you if he had been 
a clergyman, you would wish you were not so sure, eh ? " 

" Two htmdred potmds ! " exclaimed the man. " Why, 
the way I feel to-night, I would be sure of almost anything.' 

*' Would you be sure of the name he gave you on coming 
into your hotel for, say, an extra hundred — ^three hundred 
altogether ? " 

** I'd swear to the name. Nothing could shake me," 
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replied the landlord, with a keen, sly glance up at his 
strange interlocutor ; but Gerald wore a soft hat, and had 
pulled it down over his eyes. 

*' Very well ; stick to that resolution. Tell everybody 
that the name of your guest, who can't be recognized, was 
the Rev. Justin Aylmer, and that he came from Stoke 
Mendon to your hotel. Say he was dressed Uke a clergy- 
man, that he was tall, handsome, about forty-five years 
old, and looked as if he had lately had a severe ilmess. 
Promise to do this and the money is yours. Give me an 
address, and I will send you the three htmdred potmd 
notes before twelve to-morrow. Then, when you have 
kept your promise, you shall have the missing halves." 

** I need money too much now to be over-particular," 
said the man. " The arrangement will suit me well enough. 
Send the parcel to W. Graves, Pelham Mansions, Bury 
Street, Bloomsbury. I have a relation there who will take 
me in ; and though I sha'n't leave this till morning, I'll 
engage to be on the spot before the money comes. I'll 
also engage to earn it." 

As at last Gerald walked away from the scene of the fire 
on towards his own chambers, he said to himself that if his 
guess were right, and Roy had deliberately taken himself 
out of Evelyn Montault's life, in accordance with her 
express wish, the story in next day's newspapers would not 
be contradicted. 

*' Roy will not have made himself conspicuous, or have 
put his name in the visitors' book at any hotel, if his object 
was to disappear out of her life," Gerald argued, " nor is 
hef*likely to be visiting a friend. He would not have made 
many intimate friends with whom he could be on visiting 
terms with such a secret as his to keep. If I am wrong 1 
shall have lost three himdred poimds, got at sixty per cent, 
interest — as all my money is got now, worse luck ! — and 
the hotel man will have got himself into trouble ; but he 
doesn't know me, so that will not matter. While, if I am 
right, I shall stand a good chance of winning Evelyn Mon- 
tault at last, and, after all, our banns will not have been 
read in vain." 

With Gerald away from the Towers, Evelyn's obligation 
to keep watch and ward was in abeyance. Lord Wrendle- 
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bury, in a brighter mood than he had known since his illness, 
sent for Sir Campbell Montault, saying that he felt weD 
enough for a talk. 

Sir Campbell, off his guard, forgot that his daughter 
might be upon hers. He obeyed the summons, and Evelyn 
was for once completely free from espionage. Five minates 
after her father had gone into Lord Wrendlebuiys nxMii, 
she was wrapped in a long dark cloak over her black -jetted 
dinner dress, and had slipped out of a side door, at the 
bottom of a staircase starting in her own part of the boose. 

Fortimately, though Sir Campbell had gone to Stoke 
Mendon, and seen Miss Lavender there, he had no suspidon, 
as far as she knew, that she really visited some one else in 
the same place. He had foimd out that Miss Lavender 
was well when she was supposed to be an invahd, and that, 
though Evelyn wished him to think she was with the ex- 
governess, her old friend had not seen her for some time ; 
but Evel3m consoled herself in thinking her father attached 
no special importance to the name of Stoke Mendon, there- 
fore she was comparatively secure in venturing there once 
she had started safely. 

She walked to the railway station, and was delighted to 
find herself only just in time for a fast train to London. 
In the train she had plenty of leisure to think, and asked her- 
self anew, again and again, the questions which had burned 
like fire in her weary brain during these long, terrible ten 
days of practical imprisonment. 

** What will he think of me for staying away from him 
this age ? Will he realize that I have been forced to do it ? 
Were the letter and telegram I tried to get to Miss Lavender 
ever sent ? How shall I find my darling — ^worse or better ? 
Has Miss Lavender written to me, and the letter been lost, 
or has something terrible happened — ^the worst — ^and she 
has not dared to write at all ? *' 

The journey to London seemed three times the length it 
should have been, and then getting from town to Stoke 
Mendon tried her strained patience even more severely. 
When she reached the village, arriving, for the first time, 
in a station cab, it was not much after ten o'clock, though 
it felt like past midnight. She stopped the cabman at the 
vicarage gate, paid, and sent him away, for she was at 
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home now ; and come what might, she would stay near 
the precious one from whom she had been torn until, for 
his safety's sake, she should be forced to leave him again. 

Her heart beating quickly, half with joy, half with fear, 
her every nerve throbbing, she walked rapidly up the path 
from the gate to the house, her eyes on a light shming 
behind the drawn curtains of the study window. 

** My darling husband I He must be better, much better, 
surely," she said under her breath. *' No one else would 
be using his study. He must be sitting there, and that 
means iJhat he is almost well." 

Now that there seemed to be no longer any danger for 
the convalescent from sudden excitement, Evelyn could 
not resist the temptation to tap at the lighted French 
window, behind the curtains of which she pictured Roy 
sitting at his desk, thinking, perhaps, of her, even while he 
read or wrote. 

Often she had done this before when, on one of the Saturday 
evenings which she usually chose for her visits to the vicar- 
age, she was able to arrive earlier than she was expected by 
Roy and Grace. She had tapped, and then a tall shadow 
had quickly appeared on the curtain, and the long window 
being fltmg open, her husband, half surprised, had held out 
loving arms. 

Her fingers were cold and trembling with emotion as she 
knocked gently on the glass. No shadow came on the rose- 
lined chintz curtains ; there was no soimd inside the room. 
Evelyn rapped again ; a chair scraped. Yes, he was there 
— ^he was coming, but how slowly. Ah ! it was because he 
was not yet strong. His step had lost its buoyancy. There 
was the shadow, but it looked small and meagre somehow. 
Perhaps he was stooping. 

** Who is there ? " asked a voice, which came so indis- 
tinctly through the curtain and glass that Evelyn did not 
recognize it in her growing alarm ; but she was sure it was 
not Roy's. 

She had time only to ask herself fearfully : " Who can it 
be ? " What can have happened ? " when the long window 
opened, and her husband's curate stood looking at her in 
great surprise. 

He had seen her on several occasions, and ejaculated, 
" Mrs. Ayhner 1 " 
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" Mr. Dimcombe ! " she exclaimed, " where — ^how is my 
husband ? " 

The curate felt himself suddenly much embarrassed 
This situation seemed very strange to him. Here was 
beautiful Mrs. Aylmer appearing suddenly at the vicarage 
late in the evening, rapping on the window and asking for 
her husband, though surely she, the vicar's wife, ought to 
know more of his movements than any one else. 

" Do come in, Mrs. Aylmer," he said hesitatingly. ** Your 
husband has lent me the house while he is away, but, oi 
course " 

" While he is away ? " Evelyn caught the mild Uttk 
man up with tmconscious sharpness. " He has gone 
away ? " 

" Is it possible you did not know ? " stammered Mr. 
Duncombe. " Mr. Aylmer went only to-day. Everything 
is left in my charge, and he kindly asked me to leave my 
lodgings, which were not too satisfactory, and stop here, 
with my sister, until his return." 

" That will be— when ? " faltered Evelyn. 

" He didn't specify ; but from all that was said about 
his great need for a holiday, I fancy he meant to be gone a 
good many months." 

*' No doubt I just missed a letter from my husband. He 
left no message with you for me in case I should come ? " 

*' Nothing at all," replied Mr. Duncombe. And the 
words rang drearily, like a kneU, in Evelyn's ears. 

The only thing for her to do now was to go to Miss 
Lavender's. Surely Miss Lavender would know all that 
there was to know. 

*' Very well, I will not trouble you any longer to-night," 
she said, rousing herself from her reverie. ** Good-bye, and 
thank you. I trust I did not disturb you at a critical point 
in writing your sermon ? " 

" That doesn't matter," returned Mr. Duncombe politely. 
" Only too happy, I am sure. My sister hasn't gone to bed 
yet. She will be very pleased if you will stop all night. 
Your bedroom and Miss Aylmer's are locked up, and Mr. 
Aylmer has the keys; but we could easily manage if 
you " 

*' No ; I thank you," Evelyn responded hastily, her 
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heart warming at the thought that Roy would not allow 
strangers to use her room or Grace's. I have a friend, Miss 
Lavender, whom you, of cx)urse, know, as she goes to church 
regularly. She may have news for me. I vnH go to her." 

Miss Lavender's cottage was not far away, through the 
churchyard, where the white tombstones loomed spirit- 
Uke against a dark background of Lebanon cedars. 

The cottage was dark ; Miss Lavender had evidently 
gone to bed ; but Evelyn could bear no more suspense. 
She beat against the door with the knocker until there came 
the sound of an opening window, and Miss Lavender's 
smooth, white head appeared. 

Evelyn did not wait for her to inquire who was there, as 
Mc. Dimcombe had done at the vicarage. 

" It is I, dear Miss Lavender," she cried. " Oh, do come 
down and let me in. I really am so anxious." 

Three minutes later the little lady, in grey dressing-gown 
and bedroom slippers, a candle in her trembling hand, 
had unbolted and unlocked the front door. 

" At last, my darling Eve I " she quavered, as the beauti- 
ful woman entered the narrow passage. " Thank heaven 
you have come to relieve my mind I But oh, if it had only 
been permitted for you to arrive yesterday, or even this 
morning." 

' Did you not get my letter and telegram ? " inquired 
Evelyn. 

" No, dearest, neither I nor dear Mr. Aylmer heard from 
you at all, except on the first night you went away, from the 
old Baptist minister who came from Wrendlebury." 

" I don't know what you mean," said Evelyn. " But 
there isn't time to talk of that now. I have been home ; I 
found Roy gone, and the curate there. I came to you. 
Have you a message for me ? " 

" I have a letter," replied Miss Lavender. " I will get it 
for you at once." 

She went to an old-fashioned writing-desk in her Uttle 
drawing-room, unlocked a drawer, and took out a sealed 
letter addressed to " Mrs. Justin Aylmer." 

Evelyn tore it open, and read these words : 

" My precious one, for your sake I am going out of your 
life for ever." 




CHAPTER XXX 

ON THE RACK 

When Evdyn read those few words from her husband, 
" For your sake I am going out of your life for ever," she 
fell forward upon her face and lay on the floor onconsdoos. 

When she came to herself, M^ Lavender was kneeling 
beside her, holding smelling-salts to her nostrils. For a 
single instant Evelyn was dazed, not knowing what had 
happened ; then she remembered all, and saw the words 
of the letter before her eyes, red as if they had been written 
in her heart's blood — or Roy's. 

" What does it mean ? " she asked, sitting up unaided, 
though Miss Lavender put out a slender arm to support 
her. " Look ! " She showed the paper, which had fallen 
from her hand when she fainted. " Who has done this 
thing ? Who has parted us ? Unless he had been cruelly 
deceived, nothing could have induced Roy to inflict such a 
blow upon me." 

" Dearest, I know no more than you what it means," 
said Miss Lavender. " He made no explanations to me ; 
only one or two remarks he let drop showed that he was 
deeply grieved by yorn: long absence and silence, and had 
got it into his head that you no longer cared as much for 
him as you had." 

" Then some enemy had put it into his head by false- 
hoods ! " cried Eveljm. He was too loyal, believed in 
me too completely, to have his faith destroyed merely 
by absence and silence. Unless some one had lied, he 
would have guessed that I was breaking my heart because 
I could neither come nor write. What has he seen ? Has 
any stranger been here ? Or has he received letters 
which seemed to distress him ? " 

Miss Lavender thought earnestly for a moment. 

MS 
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" The only stranger he saw was the Rev. Mr. Paulton. 
the old Baptist minister from Wrendlebury, who came with 
a message from you the very night after you went away." 

" I sent no such message I I know no such person ! " 
Evelyn exclaimed. " After the dreadful experience, of 
which you heard, which we had with the pretended doctor, 
can it be possible that another impostor was allowed to 
enter this house ? " 

*' My dear, what could we do ? " pleaded Miss Lavender. 

Evelyn was up and on her feet now, walking about the 
room, and the little old lady followed meekly. 

" We wanted news from you so much," she continued. 
" This Mr. Paulton looked so benevolent, and was so plau- 
sible. Besides, he hinted at a knowledge of the whole past, 
about which he made me believe you had told him. I 
asked myself how he could know what he did and not be 
what he pretended, and so I let him go to Mr. Aylmer." 

With a great effort Evelyn calmed herself, not wishing to 
frighten Miss Lavender by her emotion. 

" What was the man Hke ? " she asked. " Describe him 
exactly, please, and tell me what happened while he was 
here, and after." 

The ex-governess told the story of the supposed minister's 
caU, the fall of Evelyn's portrait, Roy's sudden relapse and 
swoon, Mr. Paulton's offer to call the doctor, and his hurried 
departure. 

" Mr. Aylmer was very ill for several days afterwards," 
she said, " and when he was physically better, he seemed 
to have lost all wish to Uve. It does seem now as if he may 
have been told some terrible falsehood, and come to believe 
it as the time dragged on with no news from you." 

" It is certain that it must have been so," said Evelyn 
firmly. "The message purporting to come from me has 
worked this awful harm. The man was no doubt an 
employee of the same person who sent the other calling 
himself Denham, if, indeed, not the very person himself 
cleverly disguised." 

" You mean that — that you think it may have been Mr. 
Gerald Darke ? " 

" Yes. Why shouldn't I tell you ? You know all our 
secrets. I beUeve that Denham and Paulton and Gerald 
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Darke are one and the same. Perhaps, if my plctore had 
not fallen and alarmed the whole house, he would have tiied 
to kill Roy in some way even more sure than cruelly de- 
ceiving him about me. What could he have said ? CoaW 
he have told Roy that I cared for some one else ? " 

'* We cannot know that until you and your hnsbaixl 
meet," said Miss Lavender. 

'* When shall we meet ? This letter tells me he has 
gone out of my life for ever. What agony he must have 
suffered before he wrote it ! What agony for me to read ! 
He will have hidden himself. How shall I find him with- 
out forcing him into such pubUcity that all the disasters yit 
have avoided through these long years wiD be brought upon 
him?" 

" Heaven will help you, dear. Heaven will show yoa 
the way," Miss Lavender soothed her. 

" You are right. I must not let my faith break now. 
But it is not the will of Heaven that human beings should 
sit down helplessly and do nothing for themselves. There 
is one thing I can do. I will put into the paper that adver- 
tisement which Notman's strange lodger told her to suggest 
I am siure that, if any one answers in person, it will be Gerald 
Darke or a paid spy of his, and from him I will learn some- 
tiling about Roy, as well as Grace. If a bribe is needed I 
will pay it. The man shall not escape without telling me 
all — ^all that he may know." 

You are very Ukely right, dearest," said Miss Lavender. 

But for to-night there is nothing more to be done. You 
have fainted once, and you are pale enough to be on the 
point of fainting again." 

" I shall not faint again," Evelyn answered. " But for 
a few hours I will rest, because, as you say, there is nothing 
I can do till it is time to take the first train in the morning 
to London." 

" Surely not the first train! It starts at five. What could 
you do in town so early ? You would be there before six." 

'* Newspaper ofiices are open all night, I have heard. 
Perhaps by arriving very, very early, I might get an 
advertisement in for the next morning which otherwise 
would be too late. At best, I shall have a whole day of 
terrible suspense." 
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" What shall you do ? Stay in London at the rooms in 
King Street, or come back here to me until " 

•* Neither. I will go back to Wrendlebury Towers early 
to-morrow morning, and it is possible that no one there will 
know I have gone away. As Roy is not here, it is not 
necessary for me to stop at Stoke Mendon, and there are 
two reasons for my returning to the Towers. One is that 
if there be news of Grace, it will come to me there ; another, 
is my promise to watch Lord Wrendlebury and see that no 
harm comes to him in Mr. Seaforth's absence." 

'* What kind of harm is feared ? " 

" I know that Mr. Seaforth suspects that Gerald Darke 
is tired of waiting for his money. Lord Wrendlebury has 
made a will disinheriting Roy because he received a letter 
hinting that he was still aUve. This being true, Gerald — 
who has somehow found out our secret, is siure of every- 
thing except the title. As to that — ah, great Heaven ! I 
see now that he has been plotting to get that, too I With 
Roy and Grace both out of his way, there is nothing to 
keep him from having all. Ah, if I could only find proofs of 
his villainy, and show them to Lord Wrendlebury I In 
such a moment I might even confess to him the whole 
truth. It seems that even his hard heart might pity us, 
and lead him to remorse for the past." 

" God alone can lead him in such a path, and I have 
alwa^'s believed that He would in His own good time," said 
Miss Lavender softly. 

Her nerves strained beyond further self-control, Evelyn 
broke into passionate sot«. 

" When will that time come ? " she wailed. " We have 
waited so long — eighteen years : and now, at the end, I 
have lost both my husband and my child. I can hope no 
more — ^bear no more." 

The old lady stroked the beautiful bowed head. 

" Have patience yet a Httle — only a little," she breathed. 

In the early train Evelyn concocted her advertisement. 
She remembered distinctly the form of words which she 
had been told to use ; but she added something more, 
asking Mr. Denham to communicate with Mrs. Aylmer by 
wire, Poste Restante, Wrendlebury. It might be, she 
knew, that she would find difficulty in going to the village 
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once she had returned to the Towers, but somehow she 
would go, and somehow she would meet the man afterwards 
if he would come. Perhaps, by the time that her advertise- 
ment appeared and could be answered she would have 
heard from Hugh Seaforth. Perhaps he would have 
brought back Grace, and would be able to help still further. 

Evelyn had some time to wait before she could see about 
inserting her advertisement in the " Personal " column of 
the DaUy Mail, which was the paper that she had been 
conunanded to choose for the communication. She had 
the satisfaction at last, however, of being promised that 
her advertisement should appear the following morning. 
Having accomplished this errand, there was nothmg to keep 
her longer in London, as she had decided to return to 
Wrendlebury Towers. 

She was too preoccupied to think of looking at a news- 
paper, and though, as she drove across London to Euston, 
she did see posters displajong " Fatal Fire in the West End," 
she was scarcely conscious of reading the words, which left 
no impression on her mind. She arrived at Wrendlebury 
before noon. 

Evelyn lunched with her father, and spent most of the 
afternoon in Lord Wrendlebuiys room, reading aloud to 
him, with thoughts which would not be piimed to the 
printed pages. Sir Campbell Montault had skimmed the 
cream off the newspapers for the invalid in the morning 
^ before Evelyn had showed herself, and therefore the day 
passed for her without seeing either of the two daily papers 
which were taken in. 

Next morning, however, her first thought was of the 
Daily Mail, which was one of the papers always to be found 
in the house. She sent for it early, as soon as it arrived, 
before any one else was Hkely to be awake wishing to read 
the news. Yes, her advertisement was there, the very 
last in the " Personal " column. Now, the question was 
whether the man who called himself Denham looked at 
this paper and this column regularly every day. If he did 
she might at almost any moment expect a telegram at the 
village post-office, to wait for her at the Poste Restante. 
She would have patience for an hour, and then send Murray 
down. 
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Fortunately for Evdyn and her plans, Sir Campbell's 
vigilance was now greatly relaxed. She had seemed so 
amenable to his wiU that he began to think her obstinate 
spirit was broken at last, and did not watch her movements 
or those of her maid as unfailingly as he had. 

No telegram had come when Murray presented herself 
at the post-office ; but she lingered about the village, doing 
a little shopping, which took up half or three-quarters of an 
hour, then she went back and inquired again if there were 
anything for Mrs. Aylmer. " Wire arrived not five minutes 
ago," said the man. " But how do I know that you are 
Mrs. Aylmer ? " 

Evelyn had thought of this. As she never made formal 
calls in the character of Mrs. Aylmer, she possessed no 
visiting-cards, but two or three circulars had come for her 
to the vicarage since Justin Aylmer's departure, and had 
been sent to Miss Lavender to keep. She had brought 
the envelopes with her to be used, if necessary, for this very 
pmpose, and had given them to Murray to take to the post- 
office to-day. The maid produced them from her pocket ; 
the man was satisfied, and she was allowed to have the tele- 
gram, with which she hmried back to her mistress. 

" Will arrive this evening, and meet you seven o'clock 
just outside the post-office, Wrendlebury viUage. — Den- 
ham," Evelyn's eager eyes read. 

Her habit of late was to dress very early for dinner and 
sit with Lord Wrendlebury until half-past eight, at which 
time she usually dined with her father and with Gerald, 
if he were at the Towers. To-night she went to Lord 
Wrendlebur^s room at six o'clock, an hour earUer than 
her wont, stayed until half -past, and then, having finished 
an essay which she had been reading aloud, made an excuse 
to leave him. She knew that Sir Campbell would suppose 
she was with the invalid, and, at worst, probably would not 
find out for some time that she was missing. 

Plainly and darkly dressed, Evelyn went alone to the 
post-office, having directed Murray to say that she would 
not dine that night if inquiries were made before her return. 
She was exceedingly curious to see the man through whom 
she had heard of Grace's disappearance. Wouid it be 
Gerald himself in disguise, or merely some paid employee 
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of his ? She believed that her eyes would be keen eDOogb 
to pierce through any disguise and recognize the man who 
threatened her life with ruin ; but when she saw standing 
under a street lamp, in front of the post-office, a white- 
haired, rather stout old gentleman, dressed in the garb of a 
dissenting minister, she had to admit to herself that she was 
not sure. 

As she drew near, hesitating slightly whether to raise her 
thick veil or leave it down, the man took a step towards 
her, raising his large, flat hat, to show a head of venerable 
white hair, which glistened under the lamplight. 

" Mrs. Aylmer, I think ? " he remarked in a voice impos- 
sible to recognise as Gerald Darke's. '* I am the man you 
have come here to find, the man who found your advertise- 
ment in the Daily Mail this morning, and answered .it, 
as you see. Shall we walk on together and talk ? Where 
would you suggest our going ? " 

" I should prefer that you walked with me to Wrendle- 
bury Towers," said Evelyn. " I cannot be too long away, 
as I am staying there, and no place could be better for a 
private talk thsui the park, where no one comes at this time 
of the evening." 

" It is a very good suggestion," replied the man. " You 
will show me the way ? " 

I think you know it as well as I do," said Evelyn. 

But you need not trouble either to affirm or deny that. 
It makes no difference to me for the moment." 

I agree with you ; it makes no difference for the 
moment," echoed her companion as they walked on, their 
faces turned towards the Towers, which rose in greystone 
majesty on a wooded height above the village of Wrendle- 
bury. 

" The only thing which makes any real difference is what 
you have come to tell me," said Evelyn " If you are the 
man who stayed in King Street, and gave Mrs. Notman, 
your landlady, a message for me ; if you are the man who 
called on me at the vicarage, you have disguised yourself 
very well. 

*'That person called himself Denham, and told Mis. 
Notman that when Mrs. Aylmer wanted to hear anything 
of her daughter, she must put a certain advertisement in 
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the • Personal * column of the Daily Mail. How is it, if 
you are not the man, that you have come in answer ? What 
can you tell me about Miss Aylmer ? " 

*' I can tell you a great deal— quite as much as Mr. 
Denham could, and more than any one else," returned the 
man. " But it would not be advisable, for your sake, to 
begin to speak here. When we have come to the park, we 
can perhaps find a place for you to sit down." 

" Very well, I will wait," Evelyn said. 

She did not speak again, nor did the man, until, after 
rapid walking, they were inside the Towers gates, and from 
a rising hillock in the park the lights of the great house 
could be seen in the distance sparkling through the trees. 
They were not far from the lake where it was believed that 
Royal Atherton had met his death eighteen years and a few 
months ago. It was Evelyn who had voluntarily taken 
that direction, sa5dng to herself ** If this man be Gerald, 
even his selfish sang froid may be stirred by memory and 
association ; and some change of voice, some instant of 
self-forgetfulness, may betray him to me." 

Under a huge old oak was a stone seat. They went to- 
wards it, and Evelyn stood still, her hand grasping the 
carved back, but she did not sit down. 

" Now tell me what you have to tell," she said bravely. 

" Your daughter has fallen into the hands of unscrupu- 
lous villains, who have shut her up in a madhouse, and 
who have induced her to promise that she will marry one 
of them to shield you and her father from the ruin they have 
threatened through their knowledge of your secret There 
is but one way of saving her, and that is in your hands." 

" What is that way ? " 

The voice which asked the question was like a stranger's 
even in Evel5m's own ears. 

" To marry the man who loves you, and has the power 
to protect the girl from these wretches. You can guess 
whom 1 mean." 

" I can guess — Gerald Darke." 

" I serve his interests." 

*' They are your own. You are Gerald Darke ! " 

** That is a strange idea. I should have thought no two 
men looked less alike." 
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" You are he ! How dare you deny it — ^here, standing 
by this black water to which your wicked work sent Roy 
Atherton eighteen years ago ? " 

'' My work ! " 

The echo came sharply. As she had thought it might 
be, for the fraction of a second he was off his guard, and the 
voice which repeated her words was that of Gerald Darke. 

" Your disguise was clever, but superficial," Evelyn said 
more calmly, because she knew her ground now. '* Re- 
member, 1 have known your subtlety and your plotting for 
many years. I am not a stranger to be easily imposed 
upon." 

" And I know your secret — all — ^all, from the beginning ! " 
exclaimed Gerald, for once losing self-control in passion. 
" Yes, 1 am Gerald Darke. Why should I not admit it, 
now that we are face to face alone, understanding each 
other completely for the first time, and you are in my 
power ! " 

"If you know my secret, how is it that you suggest my 
marrying you when you must be well aware that is impos- 
sible ? " 

** It is not impossible. We can be married to-morrow. 
Our banns have been read, with yoiu* father's approval. 
There is no longer anything or any one to keep us apart, 
except your will." 

"There is my husband — the one man in the world for me." 

" He is no longer in the world. Evelyn, your husband 
is dead I " 

She tottered, and half fell across the seat, but held her- 
self up with her hand clenched round the stone carving. 

" It is false I " she gasped. 

" It is true — since yesterday. Is it possible that yon 
have not seen it in the papers ? " 

" I will not believe — ^why should I believe anything you 
say, when I know how you deceived him and tried your 
wicked best to separate us ? " 

" Then believe your own eyes. I have brought yester- 
day's paper with me. I will strike a wax match, and 
another and another if necessary, to last until you have 
finished reading how he died." 

Gerald drew from his pocket a folded newspaper. 
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Mechanically she took it from him with a hand which could 
scarcely have been colder had she been dead. He lighted 
a wax vesta. Evelyn saw that the paper had been folded 
precisely round a half -column article, heavily marked with 
blue pencil. She read of the hotel fire and the landlord's 
statement that one of the two men who had been burned 
beyond recognition was the Rev. Justin Aylmer, vicar of 
Stoke Mendon. The article finished with a paragraph 
eulogising the dead man, and telling what a grief his death 
would be to his parishioners, whom he had just left to take 
a much-needed holiday. 

Evelyn read that also to the end, and then it seemed to 
her that she, too, would die. She had a physical sensation 
as of the rending apart of body and soul ; yet she knew that 
she was still alive, because she stood, as she had stood before, 
gazing past the disguised Gerald Darke at the black water 
where once, long ago, she had believed that all her hopes 
bad gone down. 

" Oh, dear Heaven, let me die — ^let me die ! " she was 
praying silently, when, as if sent by the Heaven she implored, 
came a swift thought of Grace — her little white girl far 
away, alone, and in deadly peril. Now, very slowly, she 
seemed to come back to life again from the door of the 
kindly death she had sought — the door which would lead 
her to her lost Roy. 

" You see, 1 have told you the truth," Gerald said. 

" I see." 

" And you cannot accuse me of having had any hand in 
this disaster in which your husband lost his life. You have 
read the account of the fire — how it began and ended." 

** Yes." 

" And you know that you are free. If you love your 
daughter, you will save her by making me happy." 

*' She need no longer sacrifice herself, since her father is 
past all harm ; while as for me, without him nothing can 
matter. I do not care now who learns the secret we kept 
for so long." 

" But Grace does not know that her father is dead. She 
will not know until it is too late to help her. She will be 
the wife of a man she loathes — a man not fit to touch the 
hem of her gown." 
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" You put me on the rack." 

" I am sorry that you should suffer. But I have loved 
and wanted you for so long, and you have hidden the truth 
from me, leaving me to find it out for ni3^self , in torture of 
mind as cruel as yours now. You have no right to blame 
me, after all you have made me endure, if I use any means 
within my power to win you. You said a moment ago 
that, since Roy is dead, nothing matters as far as you are 
concerned. Then marriage with me is one of those things 
which cannot matter. Roy himself, if he could speak, 
would urge you to save the girl at any cost- 

" Do not dare to speak of him.' 

" Very well ; I wUl speak only of you and of myself. 
That will please me better. If you will marry me at once, 
Evelyn, you shall never regret it ; and as for Grace, I swear 
to you that, the moment you are my wife, I will study her 
happiness next to yours. You shall tell your secret to the 
world or not, as you choose. Whatever you decide to do, 
I will stand by you and protect you. You will have the 
consolation, at least, of feeling that at length you have 
given your father his dearest wish. Will you do this thing 
— for your daughter's sake, for yoiu* father's sake, even 
though not at all for mine ? " 

" I will make sure first that Roy is dead, and that you 
are not somehow tricking me," Evel3m answered in a 
frozen voice. " Then, as I said, perhaps — it does not 
matter." 

" Make smre, to-morrow, by all means," returned Gerald 
quickly. " You can go or send to town and inquire. In 
an hour you can have satisfied your doubts ; and that is 
well, because the time in which Grace can stDl be rescued 
is very limited. You ought, for her sake, to find out and 
decide at once. Thanks to yom: father, our baims have 
been read three times. We can be married at a few hours' 
notice. Have I your promise ? " 

"Not yet," said Evelyn. " I will see first what to- 
morrow brings." 

Without another word Evelyn turned and left him. 

A strange panorama of fancies rolled through Darke's 
brain ; Evelyn would marry him in a day or two at latest. 
Roy would see the announcement of the marriage in the 
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papers. Believing that Evelyn had ceased to care, that 
she had wished him out of her life, and then she had 
hastened to take advantage of his reported death, the un- 
happy man would remain hidden in the shadows which 
henceforth must divide the two for ever. 

The next morning, after a night worse than the rack, 
Evelyn did go to town and make inquiries concerning the 
death of the Reverend Justin Aylmer in the hotel fire. 
She learned that it was considered absolutely authentic, 
as the landlord testified to seeing his guest write his name 
in the visitors' book, and to having some conversation with 
him later. No doubt remained in Evel5m's mind that her 
husband was dead, and as all she had to hve for now was 
Grace, and Grace's happiness, she said to herself that she 
must make the dreadful sacrifice for her daughter's sake, 
even as Grace was willing to make the same for her. 

She returned to Wrendlebury Towers in the afternoon, 
with one faint hope still left. There might be news of Hugh 
Seaforth, and the ** mission " on which he had gone. But 
she arrived and found no word from him. 

Gerald was in the house and sent up a note to her room, 
requiring an answer. " Are you satisfied ? " it asked. 
" Have you decided in my favour, and, for the reason you 
know of, shall the marriage be at once ? '* 

Evel)^ scrawled an answer, " I will let you know defi- 
nitely in two hours." Then she sent her maid out with a 
telegram for Hugh Seaforth at Gljmestre Castle. He might 
be there, and if he were, he would reply instantly, even 
though he had no definite news to give. But the two hours 
passed, and no reply came. Another note from Gerald was 
brought to her, in Lord Wrendlebmys room, where she 
was sitting, true even in her despair to the promise she had 
given Hugh. *' Are you ready yet to give me your deci- 
sion ? " was the written question ; and Evelyn wrote, with 
stiff fingers and eyes too dim to see the paper : " Make 
what arrangements you please." 




CHAPTER XXXI 

THE princess's PLAN 

Grace Aylbcer had been brought up to believe that mar- 
riage without love was a deadly sin against Heaven and 
one's self. 

But when she had read the letter sent to her by Dr. Biax, 
she saw that the path of duty might not invariably be as 
clear as her inexperienced mind had imagined. 

Could she do it ? Could it possibly be her duty to con- 
sent to marrying this man, when not only did she dislike 
him, but was conscious of love in her heart for another. 

As for ever learning even to like such a man as llax 
Stevenson, it was out of the question. The idea of him was 
hateful to her. She felt that she would cry out in disgust 
if he took her hand. The thought of him as her husl^d 
was intolerable. This being so, could it be anything bat 
very wicked for her to marry him ? 

" Why, 1 would a thousand thousand times rather die ! " 
she said to herself. " I would rather die in the most dread- 
ful torture." 

Then suddenly she remembered that her death would 
avail nothing. The question was of saving her father and 
mother, and she could not save them by dying. If she 
could, it would not have taken her a moment to decide. 
But to marry Dr. Max — ^that seemed like killing her soul 
as well as her body ! 

And what did it mean that Miss Evelyn Montault was 
to marry Mr. Darke ? He himself had told her that 
Evelyn Montault and Marie Aylmer, her beautiful mother, 
were one and the same. 

If that were true, it was impossible for her to become 
Gerald Darke's wife, since already she was the wife of 
another. Everything was strange and confusing and 
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terrible. Grace asked herself how she was to judge which 
part was false, which true. 

She had the word of Dr. Max that such a sacrifice as he 
proposed could save her father and mother from danger, 
and his word was worth nothing — nor did that of Gerald 
Darke seem worth much more. The awful thing was, 
however, that she had no way of finding out the truth. 
She must either accept this man's statement and act ac- 
cordingly, or she must arbitrarily refuse to believe it, and 
not act at all. Then, afterwards, if she found that her 
disbelief had brought ruin upon her parents, she would 
regret it for the rest of her Ufe. 

"Oh, I daren't risk it I " she thought. "I must do 
what I can to save them, and then, if it is in vain — ^if, after 
all, the whole story is false, and they are safe, not needing 
my help, at least I shall have done my best, and I shall 
have only my own sorrow to make me unhappy. That 
would be a small thing to bear, compared with the agony 
of knowing my selfishness had ruined them. Yes, I must 
do it ; and if I am wrong, may Heaven forgive me ! " 

So the girl sent back a message to Dr. Max to say that 
she would like to see him. 

In a few minutes he came, and finding that Grace was 
inclined to listen, he was no longer turbulent and boasting, 
as he had been. Perhaps even he was touched by the pallor 
of the little flower-face, by the deep sadness of the great 
eyes, and the girl's look of sweet, unspotted youth and 
innocence. Unscrupulous as he was, he was human, and 
he admired Grace far more than any other girl whom he 
had ever seen. 

Dr. Max and his father had heard of Grace and her ante- 
cedents only the story which it had suited Gerald Darke's 
purposes to tell. He hinted that her father had committed 
a crime and was in danger ; that he, Gerald Darke, owed 
the father a grudge, and could get from him something that 
he wanted by putting the daughter out of the way. 

Dr. Max had not been consulted in the settlement of 
Grace Aylmer's fate, but when Gerald Darke was still un- 
decided, the young man made a private appeal to him. 

" I am in love with that girl, and want to marry her," he 
said. " You can save yourself money by giving her to 
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me, for you won't have to pay my father anything more. 
I don't ask for a dot with her. The governor is obliged to 
give me a good allowance for my assistance, and because he 
jolly weU knows I would split on him if he tried to play me 
any sharp tricks. He has always said if I married and 
brought my wife here to live, anyhow for a good bit of the 
year, he would give me a third as much again as he does 
now, and I know how to keep him to that promise all right 
There's been no proviso as to the wife I should choose, 
and he can't make any objections. I don't suppose yoa 
care whether the girl is dead or alive so long as she's safely 
out of your way, and she will be that as my wife. Do yoo 
agree ?" 

Then Gerald had reflected for a few minutes, and finally 
had agreed, provided Dr. Max would marry Grace at once, 
within the next few days, so as to save him trouble, and 
get her of! his hands. He warned the young man, however, 
that it would be difficult to get her consent, and primed him 
with certain particulars which might influence her decision ; 
but he took care, while appearing to be frank and tell all, 
in reaUty to tell nothing which could compromise his own 
plans. 

He also cautioned Dr. Max to be careful, after marriage, 
that Grace did not somehow communicate with her friends, 
for if she did, they might be able to take her away from 
him, on the plea of coercion ; and he hinted that there was 
a lover in the case — ^a certain Hugh Seaforth, who was 
desperate at losing the girl, and was probably even now 
moving heaven and earth in the hope of finding and getting 
her back. 

This last intelligence made Dr. Max aU the more eager 
for the marriage to take place soon, and he was exceedingly 
obliged for such information concerning Grace's peofde as 
made it easier for him to frighten and force her into accept- 
ing him. He was the more anxious, too, actually to win 
her affection by and by, if that were possible, as he had a 
meanly jealous nature, and could not bear to think that 
she could care for another man better or finer than he. 

Therefore, when he found Grace broken into gentleness 
with him, he attempted to begin winning her good opinion 
by putting on airs of chivalry* He laid all the burden of 
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what he had done and was doing upon his love. But he 
would save her, and save those she loved ; then, by and by, 
she would be grateful, and thank him for everything instead 
of hating him unjustly, as she did now. 

He did not attempt to kiss her, or take her hand, and for 
this Grace was thankful ; but he impressed her with the 
belief that there was a certain amount of truth, at least, in 
what he said, and that her parents really were in danger. 

After they had talked together for nearly an hour, Grace 
said at last that she would marry him. But could there not 
be a little longer delay ? Would he not give her a week, 
instead of only a few hours, to prepare her mind ? 

This sacrifice, however, went beyond the superficial 
chivalry of Dr. Max. He would have the marriage take 
place the next day. The house was an old one, he informed 
her, with a private chapel, which had been continually in 
use before his father took the place. He knew how and 
where to get a clergyman. 

It was after this arrangement had been made, and the 
old doctor's consent given, that Tollemache left the house 
in the hollow, returning to the Towers, and had there, at 
midnight of the day on which the marriage was to be solem- 
nized, encountered Hugh Seaforth in the rose boudoir. 

As Grace had shown herself obedient, the threat of taking 
away the key of her door was not carried out. She could 
still lock herself in and be alone. When Dr. Max had gone, 
Grace noiselessly turned the key in the lock, and then, safe 
for the moment from intruders, she removed the screen 
from the fireplace. Beyond, she could see the one on the 
other side, fitted securely in its place, and she listened for 
a second, lest her new friend in the next room had a visitor. 
But she heard nothing, and, kneeling down, she ventured 
to plunge her arm into the aperture and tap lightly on the 
screen. Almost inunediately it was taken away, and Grace 
saw the beautiful, worn face framed with white hair. 

** What has happened ? " asked the princess. " You 
look even paler and sadder than before, my poor child ! " 

" A new trouble has come upon me," said the girl. ** I 
would like to tell it to you. There would be comfort in 
having your sympathy." 

'' You may be sure of that. But tell me quickly, for 
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at almost any moment we may be interrupted," said the 
other. 

Grace told of the letter brought by Tollemache, and of 
Dr. Max's visit. 

" You will actually marry him ? " exclaimed the prin- 
cess, when she had finished her story. 

** I must. What else can I do ? I know it is terrible, 
and I would rather die — many, many times over. But 
I cannot have any harm come to my dear father and 
mother if I can save them." 

*' They would not wish you to sacrifice yourself for them 
if they knew." 

/' No. I am glad they don't know, since the thing most 
be." 

" Is there no one else — ^no man whom you love, to whom 
you owe your faith ? " 

" No one to whom I owe faith." 

" Yet you do love some one ? " 

" Yes ; I am afraid I do. I will try to forget him." 

" Forget ? My child, you will learn that there is no such 
word as * forget ' for a woman who has once really loveA 
Why does not tliis man you love come and save you ? " 

*' He does not know where to find me." 

" I wish that it were in my power to help you ! *' 

" Your sympathy helps," said Grace. 

" But I want to help you in a way more valuable than 
that. There is, perhaps, one thing which I could do. It 
might save you. Yet there is a risk." 

" Tell me what you mean," Grace implored. 

" You say you would rather die than marry this man, 
yet, for your parents' sake, you are ready to sacrifice your 
whole life. If you could, you would have delayed, hoping 
to find out that he had deceived you, and that the sacrifice 
was not really necessary ; or else to gain time, in the hope 
that your friends would discover your whereabouts, and 
save you." 

I do not think there is any such hope," Grace answered. 
And yet one cannot help hoping even against hope." 

" I could secure a delay for you, I bSieve," said the 
princess — *' a delay of a day or two. Even that would be 
something. It is not absolutely sure, and you would have 
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to trust me, for I could not explain my meaning without 
breaking a sacred promise." 

" I would trust you," Grace said eagerly. " It might do 
no good in the end, yet I would give anything for a delay. 
At least, there would be so many more free days in my Hfe, 
which, as his wife, will be a thousand times worse than this 
imprisonment I thought so dreadful only a little while 
ago. But are you sure what you are thinkmg of would not 
prevent me from helping my father and mother ? " 

" I am sure of that. Dr. Max wants you for his wife. 
This delay will make no difference in his feelings and inten- 
tions." 

" Then whatever you say I will do," answered the girl. 

" Wait tiU this evening, late, after you are sure that you 
will be alone for the night," said the princess. " Then we 
will talk together again for a few minutes, and I will tell 
you what to do." 

They parted, and hid their place of commimication as 
before. At ten o'clock that night Grace tapped again on 
the firescreen in her new friend's room. 

*' You are of the same mind ? " asked the princess, evi- 
dently excited. 

" Yes," Grace repUed. 

The beautiful, haggard face disappeared from the aper- 
ture in the fireplace. Presently it came again, and the thin 
hand came out, with a glass half full of clear water. 

" Drink this, my child," the elder woman said. " It will 
do 5rau no harm." 

The instant that Grace had finished the draught, the 
princess put out her hand for the glass, and took it back. 

'* Now," she said, ** you must make the fireplace look 
as if it had never been touched. When it is arranged, you 
had better go and lie down on your bed. Coimt fifty very 
slowly after you have lain down." 

Wondering at these directions, which seemed so irrele- 
vant, Grace asked herself if, after all, the poor princess's 
long imprisonment had turned her brain, and if she — Grace 
— had been wise in attaching importance to the words of 
hope she had held out. 

However, she had promised to obey unquestioningly, and 
she did so. While counting she drew drowsy, and did not 
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fiiiish out the fifty. By the time she had come to thirty 
nine she was fast asleep. 

So the hours passed, and morning came. 

At nine o'clock some one knocked at Grace's door, and 
then tried it. But it was locked, and the girl did not an- 
swer. Several times the person rapped, and at last went 
away. Then, about twenty minutes later, the voice of Dr. 
Max called the girl's name. 

*' Answer me, dear ; it is I — Max i " he cried, as if they 
had been lovers. 

But there was unbroken silence on the other side of the 
door. 

Ten minutes later the door was forced open, and Dr. 
Max walked into the girl's room 

Grace, in her dressing-gown, lay on the bed, apparentiy 
fast alseep. Max spoke her name again as he entered, bat 
she did not reply or even stir. He went to one of the win- 
dows, and pushed back the curtain which had been drawn 
for the night The spring sunshine streamed in on the 
sleeping face and the still figure, touching the closed eyes, 
but the dark, curled lashes did not even quiver. 

There could be no pretence about this deep sleep into 
which the girl had faUen, Max saw now. He bent over her, 
and took one of the little hands, which were carelessly 
flung up over the girl's head, and tangled with the waves of 
her loosened hair. She had never looked so lovely; the 
man had never wanted her so much, yet a cold fear stole 
into his heart that she was somehow slipping away from 
him — that she would never be his. 

She was not yet dead, for she breathed faintly ; but 
her hands were very cold, and when Max laid one of his 
upon her heart, he could scarcely feel its beating. The 
girl seemed to be lying in a strange transition state^ between 
life and death, and it was death which was apparently more 
likely to claim her at last. 

Max sent for his father. 

" What's all this fuss about ? " asked Dr. Stevenson, 
irritably. " I was just going to sit down to breakfast. 
What's the matter with the gid ? " 

" That's what I want to find out," said his son. " Come 
and see for yourself." 
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The old man bent over Grace as the younger one had 
done, touching her hand and heart, and feeling her pulse. 

'* Humph ! " he exclaimed. '* This is a queer thing. 
There won't be any wedding to-day." 
What! Will she die?" 

I can't teU yet. The chances are she will. This seems 
to be a kind of trance ; but, judging by the look on her 
face, she'll never come out of it alive." 

" She shall not die 1 " exclaimed Max. ** You must do 
something to save her I You shall I " 

The old man chuckled. 
My skiU was never very remarkable at best," he said ; 

and 1 frankly confess this case is beyond it. I don't know 
what to do, and it is out of the question to have another 
doctor in from outside. Even you must admit that. The 
girl must take her chance. If she dies, she dies I " 

In the next room the princess was frightened, regretting 
what she had done. She had heard sounds in the passage, 
and knew that Grace's door had been forced. This was 
what she had expected would happen ; but now that the 
thing was actually done, she was horrified at her own 
daring. 

In an old Russian ring given her by her husband. Prince 
Michael Karanine, soon after their marriage, there lay 
hidden a powdered drug, supposed to give a trance-like 
sleep of thirty or forty hours. The person who took it 
would lie apparently dead, save for a faint beating of the 
heart, and a shght, lingering warmth of the body. 

The princess saw little more hope of escape for Grace 
Aylmer than for herself. She thought that a marriage 
with Dr. Max would be sacrilege for a girl so sweet, and she 
had heard Grace say that she would prefer death a hundred 
times over than to go on living as his wife. She had said to 
herself : 

** There is no danger in the drug. If there were, my hus- 
band would have told me long ago, or perhaps would not 
have given it to me. If it has not lost its power in all these 
years, it will make her sleep, and a couple of days will be 
gained. If not — if she should die while she sleeps, so much 
the better for her, since she will escape a dreadful fate. It 
is most likely a lie the man has told her about the father and 
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mother, and if not — if they are worth saving, they would 
not wish to be saved at sudi a price. So in any case I am 
doing the poor child a kindness by giving her the powder." 

In the afternoon the princess ventured to ask if anything 
strange were going on in the next room, aUeging that she 
had heard unusual sounds in the passage several times. 

** There's a girl dying there, that's all," was the brutal 

answer. And when she had been left alone again, the 

princess covered her pale face with her hands and wept as 

she had not wept for years. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « « 

It was the day after these events that Hugh Seaforth 
arrived at Glynestre Castle, very early in the morning. No 
secret was made of Gerald Darke's visit, but the young man 
soon lost the hope of finding Grace at the castle. There 
were no mysteries, no concealments in the grand old house 
so far as he could discover, and he was obUged to fall back 
upon the theory that the girl was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

He inquired of the butler concerning the various houses 
in the country round about. Among other places, Prince 
Michael Karanine's was mentioned, and Hugh remembered 
that he had been told it was near Glynestre Castle. He had 
not forgotten Prince Michael, who had impressed him more 
than any other man he had ever met ; but for the last few 
weeks he had thought for long of no one save Grace Aylmer. 
Now, however, he recalled the prince's nearness with some- 
thing like pleasure. He knew instinctively that here was 
a man in whom he could have imphcit confidence, whose 
advice would be good, whose aid would be prompt and 
efficient. 

It was still very early in the day when Hugh Seaforth 
came in sight of Prince Michael's house, standing nobly 
upon the promontory which jutted into the sea. As Hugh 
would have entered at the gate, he met the man he wished 
to see coming out. 

The prince's handsome, melancholy face lit into bngnt* 
ness as he saw Seaforth, and he held out his hand. 

" You have come here to see me ? " he exclaimed, with 
an eagerness that was almost pathetic in a man of his rank 
and age to one so young as Hugh. " How good of you I " 
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Anxious and depressed as he was, Hugh's heart beat higher 
for this greeting, and he felt the same magnetic thrill from 
the man's personality that he had felt before. 

" On the contrary, I have to ask that you will be good to 
me," he said. " But you were going out, and " 

" Only for my morning walk," said the prince. ** I 
haven't slept weU for years. I'm restless, and I couldn't 
live at all unless I walked a dozen miles or more every day. 
But a talk with you will do me more good than exercise. 
Do you reaUy mean that there is something I can do for 
you ? I should be very glad." 

*' You said that if I ever needed a friend I might come to 
you/' Hugh answered. " I don't know why you were so 
kind " 

" Not kind. And if I had been, didn't you save my life ? 
Not that I wanted it saved. Still, I thanked you. And, 
besides, there was something about you which appealed to 
me in an extraordinary way. I have never felt so about 
any one before." 

" It was the same with me for you, prince," said Hugh. 
" And now, if I may walk with you, I will tell you what I 
came for." 

He began, not meaning to tell everything, but only 
enough to obtain Prince Michael's advice. Before he knew 
what he was doing, however, he had spoken of his love for 
Grace, and the desolation of his future if he could not find 
her. 

*' You will find her," said the elder man. '* Something 
tells me that you will be more fortimate than I have been." 

" You, too, loved a woman — and lost her ? " Hugh ven- 
tured. 

** Lost her forever, and with her my only child. For she 
was my wife I " 

** Great Heaven ! how awful ! They died ? " 

" I never knew." 

Hugh dared ask no more questions. He turned again to 
his own affair, telling the prince that he firmly believed 
Grace Aylmer was somewhere in the neighbourhood, and 
had reason to believe it. 

** The person who knew all, and told me a little, spoke of 
a lonely house, where secret and evil things were done. 
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There was a hint concerning two men, both villains, one of 
them yomig, who intended to force the poor child into a 
marriage on the pretence of helping her parents, who appear 
to be in danger of some sort. Can you think of any sodi 
house as that ? " 

The prince was silent, reflecting. 

" There is only one house within at least a dozen miks 
which might, by any stretch of the imagination, answer 
such a description as that," he said slowly. *' There is a 
house, a few miles from mine, which is more or less of a 
mystery. A father and son live there. They are supposed 
to be rich but unsociable, and they have no friends in the 
county. It is said that the old man has a wife who is 
mad, and that that is the reason why the place is so shut 
up, though whether that be true or not I can't say. In any 
case, no one knows much about these people, though they 
have lived where they do for many years — ^before I took 
my house — and there are many queer stories about them 
and their ways which, naturally, I don't listen to, as I know 
that much gossip is circulated concerning me." 

" Do you know nothing of the stories ? " Hugh asked 
regretfully. 

" For your sake I will try and recaU some of them. One 
is, I know, that the place is really a sort of private mad- 
house ; but there is very probably no truth in the report, 
as the police do not seem to have interested themselves 
or made any investigations." 

** Nevertheless it may be true, and if it is, that is the place 
I want. That is the place where they have taken that 
poor child. Prince, I must know if she is there ; if she is 
there I must rescue her." 

'* I will help you," quickly answered the elder man ; I 
will go to a magistrate and get a warrant, and surprise 
the Stevensons. I shall complain that a young lady has 
disappeared, and that she has been traced to this neigh- 
bourhood ; that we have reason to think she has been taken 
to the Stevensons' house and forcibly detained. Now, 
you shall come with me to call upon Sir Mowbray Graham, 
the bcal magistrate." 



CHAPTER XXXII 

IK WHICH THE WARRANT IS SERVED 

Two hours later, after some delays maddening to Hugh 
Seaforth, five men drove up to the gates of the house in the 
hollow. The cautious porter whom Grace Aylmer had seen 
and wondered at sprang out of his lodge, and looked out 
from behind the shut gates. 

" No good your coming in," he said to Prince Michael, who 
leaned out of the carriage window ; " there's nobody at 
home- My masters are away, and the house is closed." 

" Never mind that 1 " exclaimed the sergeant, who was 
the leader of the three poHcemen, taking the prince's place 
at the window. " We must trouble you to open the gates." 

At sight of the blue tmiform the fellow started and looked 
frightened, but he did not yet open the gates. He began 
to splutter that, as the house was shut up, it was the visitors 
who would have trouble, and he wanted to save them ; but 
the sergeant interrupted him imceremoniously : 

*' I have a warrant ; you can see it if you Hke." 

'* A warrant ! " The man's eyes dilated. He made no 
more difficulty about opening the gates. 

The carriage drove up to the house, and stopped before 
the door. The five men got out, and the sergeant rang and 
knocked imperatively. Prince Michael and Hugh Sea- 
forth looked up eagerly at the windows. Although it was 
now noon, all those on the ground-floor were tightly shut- 
tered, as if they had not been opened since the night. 

No answer came to the knocking and ringing. The 
sergeant of police tried again. 

" If they won't let us in, we shall get in," he said doggedly. 

The same thought was in the prince's mind and Hugh 
Seaforth's — that it would be a difficult house to enter 
against the master's will. It could resist an assault ; 

861 
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but then in the end the occupants must 34eld. The ques* 
tion was, however, what might not happen inside before 
they were reduced to that extremity ? 

rU give them one more chance," said the sergeant, 
" and if they won't take it, we must break the door down." 

Once more he attacked the door with violence. Hugh 
bit his Up and clenched his hands impatiently. The prince 
had been right in advising this course, no doubt, but Hugh 
longed to be doing something — an3^hing rather than wait- 
ing helplessly, whUe on the other side of that door events 
might be taking place through which he would lose Grace 
for ever. 

Almost immediately after the third furious ring and 
knock the door was opened by a fat, white-faced, red-haired 
man of middle-age, apparently a butler. 

** I have a warrant to search this house," said the ser- 
geant of poUce. ** Where is your master ? " 

" He is away," the butler replied stolidly ; *' but you can 
go through the house, of course. There's nothing to pre- 
vent you, and nothing that will interest you much." 

Prince Michael and Hugh glanced at each other. There 
was a look of smug satisfaction on the man's repulsive face 
as he spoke, which seemed to say that what had to be hidden 
was hidden, and there would be nothing to find. Hugh's 
heart sank. He began to believe that somehow Grace 
had been again snatched from him. Perhaps she was 
married, and gone with one of the " masters " who was said 
to be " away from home." Perhaps she had been so securely 
hidden that even the police, armed with a search-warrant, 
could not find her. Whatever the truth might be, he felt 
that some barrier had been raised between him and success. 

" Courage ! I feel positive that she is here," Prince 
Michael whispered, as the tour of the big house b^an. 

" It may be ; but I am depressed. I have suddenly lost 
hope. I no longer expect to find her ; though, if she has 
been here up to the moment of our arrival, it would be 
difficult to spirit her away and remove all traces of her 
presence in the space of five minutes," Hugh answered. 

One policeman remained at the front door, while one 
went to the back, to see that no one left the house without 
being observed ; and the sergeant, accompanied by Prince 
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Michael, Hugh Seaforth, and the odd-looking butler, began 
the search by going straight upstairs to the first floor, where 
the bedrooms were to be seen. 

Not a door was locked anywhere. They were able to 
go from room to room, and so far as even their keen eyes 
could see there was nothing to excite suspicion, save per- 
haps the curiously small panes and heavy framework of the 
windows. Of these, in every case the shutters were par- 
tiaUy closed, and the curtains so drawn as to half hide the 
latter. 

There were a number of bedrooms, some of which had 
apparently been empty for long, while others showed signs 
of late occupation. The officer of police asked brusque 
questions concerning these, but the butler had a plausible 
answer always ready. Two of the rooms belonged to the 
master and his son ; others, according to his story, were 
kept prepared for certain cousins and other relatives of the 
family who often came down from London from Saturday 
to Monday, and Uked to find everything waiting for them 
rather than bother to bring much luggage. 

From the first floor they ascended to the second, and 
found several more bedrooms which had, apparently, been 
lately deserted by their occupants ; but these, according to 
the butler, were tenanted by the upper-servants, persons 
who had been for many years in the employ of Dr. 
Stevenson. 

When they had seen aU the rooms, and only the third 
floor was left, Hugh lingered in the last one they had visited, 
and pulled back the half-drawn curtain from one of the 
windows. The drapery out of the way, the padding on the 
inside of the shutters became visible. Hugh drew his com- 
panions' attention to it, and, pushing up the window-sash, 
revealed the wire-netting which had surprised Grace Aylmer. 

" Is there the slightest doubt in your mind now of the 
character of this house ? asked Prince Michael of the police- 
man. " What they have done with the patients at such 
short notice it is difficult to guess ; but certainly this place 
is in use as a private lunatic asylimi." 

*' A queer idea that, sir," spoke up the butler, before the 
sergeant could answer. " You were never further out of 
your reckoning in your life. Dr. Stevenson is what the 
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Americans call a ' crank/ He is mortally afraid of bur- 
glars, and that's his idea of safety. As for the padded 
blinds, they're to keep out light and noise in the morning. 
That's another of the doctor's fads. He thinks peop^ 
should sleep in perfect darkness ; and you've no idea what 
a noise the birds make in the trees early in the morning." 

** These bolts outside the doors," said Hugh contemp- 
tuously — " what purpose are they supposed to serve in 
your domestic economy ? " 

The big, white- faced fellow looked confused for an instant, 
but only for an instant. 

" Once this place was a boarding-school, sir," he explained. 
" Those bolts were put on to lock the pupils into their 
rooms for punishment if they had been refractory." 

The policeman laughed. 

" You ought to get good wages ; you deserve them," 
he said. 

The fat butler looked meek. 

" I am accustomed to tell the truth, and to do my duty 
in every way I can, sir," he responded with irritating 
humility. " Shall I show you the servants' rooms and 
store rooms on the upper floor ? " 

They went with him, and visited a few plainly-furnished 
rooms and attics full of old boxes and all kinds of lumber 
which accumulate in an old house occupied for many years. 

** Are you satisfied now, gentlemen ? " politely inquired 
the butler. 

'* Not yet," the sergeant replied drily ; " not until we 
have seen everything you can show us, and p>erhaps a little 
more. We will have a look at the ground-floor now, not 
even forgetting the servants' hall and kitchens, and then 
we will turn our attention to the cellars, which ought to be 
spacious in a fine old house like this." 

As he spoke, he looked keenly at the fat, white face of the 
man, but it remained as stolid, as disagreeably smug, as 
before. Without attempting any excuse, he led them down 
to the ground-floor. 

Having shown the library, two shabby, tinused-looking 
drawing-rooms, a big, gloomy dining-hall, almost destitute 
of furniture, a breakfast-room evidently in constant use, a 
smoking-room with quantities of cheap, sensational litoa* 
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ture and sporting papers scattered about, and another 
small room adjoining which had the air of an amateur's 
laboratory, there was nothing left, the butler explained, 
but the servants' hall and kitchens, which were in a modem 
extension at the back of the house. 

" The servants are at their dinner," he said, " and, of 
course, you are at liberty to go in and see them if you choose ; 
but perhaps you would rather, to save time, I took you 
straight down to have a look through the cellars ? " 

The man's manner was absolutely indifferent, but it 
struck Prince Michael that the indifference was almost too 
elaborate. 

*' Let us have a glance at the servants' hall," he said to 
the sergeant of police. 

The butler offered no objection, but leading the way 
through a short passage with a series of kitchens opening 
off the end, he stopped at a door half way down, knocked 
lightly, and then threw it open. 

" You see, gentlemen, it is just as I said," he remarked ; 
•* the servants are having their dinner. Now, when you've 
looked in, I'll take you on to the kitchens." 

Prince Michael, Hugh, and the sergeant stepped to the 
door, which he held open, and glanced into the room on the 
other side. It was large, and rather bare. In the middle 
was a long table, roimd which more than a dozen people 
were seat^, apparently in the midst of a meal. Two or 
three wore caps and aprons, but most of the women— of 
whom there were eight — were without these badges of 
service. Those who did not wear them sat with their backs 
to the door at which the intruders stood, and there were 
two men, also, whose backs were turned that way. The 
three strangers noticed that these two were old and bent, 
their shoulders stooping, their hair white and long. Evi- 
dently the butler noticed the direction of the visitors* eyes, 
for he nodded towards the drooping backs, and said in a 
low voice : 

" Two very old servants, past work ; but Dr. Stevenson 
supports them, and gives them a home. He is very good 
to those who serve him faithfully. Now, sirs, would you 
care to go on ? " 

" One moment/' said the prince. He drew Seaforth 
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and the sergeant aside, whfle the butler shut the door of the 
servants' haU, and said in a low voice, " Do you suspect a - 
trick there ? " 

What kind of a trick, sir ? " asked the policeman. 
I've a queer idea that a very audacious plan has been 
carried out, and that if we go away without another look 
at those fourteen or fifteen persons at the table there it will - 
succeed to a marvel. Do you agree with me, by any chance, 
or is my idea too fantastic ? " 

" By jingo I sir, it would be a queer thing ii you were - 
right ! " exclaimed the sergeant. 

A deep flush rose to Hugh's forehead as he caught the 
prince's meaning. Perhaps the strange idea was right ; but \ ' 
even so, there was no encouragement for him in it. He - 
would know Grace Aylmer under any disguise, in any cir- ~ 
cumstances. — 

With a quick, unexpected rush, they passed the butler, I' 
flung open the door again, and walked into the room, ^ 
Already two or three of the persons assembled round the - 
table had risen. A big fellow had his hand on the shoulder ^ 
of one of the bent figures the visitors had observed. A 
woman, sitting with her back to the door, had fallen for- 
ward with her face in her hands on the table. A raw-boned, 
red-haired giantess, who might have been the butler's 
sister, was in the act of dashing a jugful of water over her 
head. 

As the three strode back into the room there was a 
moment of confusion. Several of the men — all great, 
brutal-looking fellows, who might have been prize-fighters- 
jumped up and showed signs of rallying together ; but 
Prince Michael Karanine stepped forward with an air of 
supreme dignity and power which cowed them. 

*' Your game is up ! " he said. ** The trick has failed ' 
You are known for what you are — 3, nest of criminals and 
their victims. The master is said to be away ; neverthe- 
less, he is here, in this room, at this table. His unfortunate 
victims are here, too. It was his idea, and a clever one, 
to bring them hastily out of their rooms and put them at 
the table as if they were servants." 

By this time every one had sprung up from the table 
except the slender woman in black, who had fainted. As 
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the prince ceased to speak there arose a confusion of voices, 
some stammering in self-defence, others crying out for 
help, still others indicating Dr. Stevenson. Although the 
prince had lived within less than a dozen miles of this place 
for many years, he had never seen either of the Stevensons, 
nor had the sergeant, though he had been a member of the 
local police force for a long time. As the man was indicated 
to him, however, he leapt forward and arrested him, and, 
after an instant's struggle, a pair of handcuffs were locked 
round Dr. Stevenson's wrists. Prince Michael, seeing the 
red-haired woman, half-hidden by a crowd round the table, 
savagely seize the hand of the fainting woman, as if to tear 
a ring from one of the thin fingers, sprang to the rescue. 
The woman, seeing that she had been watched, flung the 
limp, white hand away, and, in her desire to escape, pushed 
the unconscious woman so roughly that the slim hguie 
would have fallen from its chair had not Prince Michael 
snatched it in his arms. Then he forgot the brutal fugitive 
and all the world beside, for, as he caught up the fainting 
woman like a feather to his breast, her head fell back upon 
his shoulder, and he saw her face. 

** Great Heaven I — Margaret I " he exclaimed, such 
amazement, love, and passionate joy in his voice that almost 
it might have brought to Ufe a dead woman who had cared 
for him. 

The woman who lay in his arms close to his heart was 
not dead, but only fainting. Her long, dark lashes 
quivered, her bosom heaved with a long sigh, and she opened 
her beautiful, sad eyes, which looked straight up into Prince 
Michael's eyes. At first she gazed at him as if she dreamed, 
and he was part of the dream. Then he spoke her name 
again : 

" Margaret ! — my darling ! " 

With a fluttering cry she lifted her hands to his neck. 

" Oh, Michael ! " she breathed. ** Is it true — after these 
awful years ? Is it not one of my dreams ? Is it really 
you ? You know me, faded and old as I am ? You love 
me — you call me ' darling ' ? " 

" My precious one — my wife ! " he answered, a great 
sob rising in his throat. " God has given us back to each 
other.' 
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" Oh, how I love you ! " the poor woman whispered. I 
" How thankful I am for this joy, even if it kills me— for I 
it may kill me. I am so weak — so weak ! " I 

" It shall not kill you," said Prince Michael. " God has I 
not brought us together like this only to part us again. I I 
will nurse you back to Ufe, my own — my heart. I am I 
going to take you away from this hateful place of torture— I 
now, instantly. I am going to take you home." I 

" Home — with you ! Only to hear the words is like | 
heaven I " faltered the woman who had suffered so macL I 
" Oh, hold me tight I Don't let me go, or I shall be mad 
indeed — as mad as they have tried to make me aU these 
years. Yes, take me home. But, first, there is one thing 
I must tell you. In this house of misery there are others 
who have been made to suffer as I have. How many I 
can't tell, and I know none of them except a young girl 
who was in the room next to mine. We managed to break 
a way through and talk to each other. They were going to 
force her into marriage with the son of the man who keeps 
this house. I wanted to save her, and gave her some of the 
powder in the old emerald ring which I had from yoa so 
long ago. My attendant told me yesterday she was dying. 
I have been able to find out nothing since. Think how I 
have suffered — how terrible it will be if I have killed her— 
now, when we might have been so happy! When they 
hurried me down here, and told me I must sit still at the 
table and not cry out or they would kill me, I looked for 
her ; but she is not here, nor the man who meant to marry 
her — Dr. Max. Promise me that something shaU bedone; 
that, if she is alive, she shall be saved, too ! " 

" Every one who has suffered here shall be saved, my 
poor darling," answered the prince soothingly. " Strangely 
enough, I came to this house with a young man who loves 
the girl you speak of. I will tell him what you have told 
me, and he will find and save her, have no fear. I am going 
to carry you out in my arms now to a carriage that is wait- 
ing outside, and then I will take you home at once." 

Even as he soothed her, his wife gradually slipped away 
into unconsciousness again. She lay in his arms, her lovely 
eyes half-closed, the pathetic masses of her snow-white hair 
unbound and waving over her breast. She did not see 
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Hugh, or hear her husband teUing the young man quickly, 
a Uttle brokenly, how he had found his wife whonti he had 
believed dead, and all that she had said to him of Grace. 

" You will forgive me if I leave you now," the prince 
added. " It is for my dear one's very life. I can't wait ; 
but you will know what to do. And when you have found 
Miss Aylmer — as I believe you will — ^bring her to my 
house." 

Dr. Stevenson, being under arrest, was not required to 
answer questions, except as to his son's whereabouts and 
the presence of Grace Aylmer in the house. Shrugging 
his shoulders, he admitted that such a young lady had been 
there, that she and his son Max had fallen in love with each 
other, had been married only the day before, and had gone 
away for their honejmioon. It was true that Miss Aylmer 
had fallen ill with a strange illness, and had lain for hours 
as if asleep, but she had recovered in time for the wedding, 
and had left with her husband, quite restored. 

The poUce were inclined to bdieve that there was truth 
in this story, and that, at least, the young girl and ** Dr. 
Max " were no longer in the house ; for the servants, even 
those who had turned against their master to give evidence, 
either bore out his statements or else professed ignorance of 
the matter. 

Hugh Seaforth and one of the policemen remained 
behind to search further for Grace and Dr. Max, for Hugh 
refused to beheve the story that the girl had recovered 
and gone away with the man. They went down into the 
cellars, and examined every possible hiding-place in vain. 
They even ransacked the bam and the loft above the 
coachhouse and stables. At last, when they had failed, 
and there were no more places in which to look, there seemed 
nothing for Hugh to do but to go alone, as the policeman 
was to remain at present in charge of the house. 

From the moment of arriving he had foreseen failure. 
Nevertheless, in spite of himself, he had hoped ; and now 
to feel he had actually lost Grace, that, against her will, 
she had given herself to another man, was agony almost 
beyond bearing. 

He turned away from the door, feeling physically broken, 
and walking as if a weight of years had suddenly fallen 
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upon him, crushing his youth. Suddenly the wish seized 
him to look back at the house where the girl he loved had 
been hidden. He looked up, and at a window on the fiist 
floor it seemed as if something moved behind the tiny panes. 
He paused, wondering if the poUceman who had remained 
was there, when the window was thrown open, and his 
name was cried in shrill, eager tones. 

It was Tollemache's voice, and unconsciously she called 
him by the name always in her thoughts — " Hugh ! 
Hugh I •-" 

She forgot that for his sake she had always hidden the 
secret of their relationship, and all she had done for him 
these many years ; she forgot her resolve never — come 
what would — ^to let him know the truth — ^that she, the 
upper-servant in great houses, was aunt to the splendid 
young man who might, with the help of her sinfully 
earned money, reach one day to a high place in the kingdom. 
The old woman was half-crazed with all she had gone 
through in the last few hours, and overwhelmed with 
surprise at sight of Hugh Seaforth. At all hazards she 
wished to recall him, to do what she still could to give him 
back the happiness of which she had inadvertently robbed 
him. 

In spite of the wire gauze which filled up the space as 
the window opened, Hugh saw the ex-housekeeper franti- 
cally beckoning to him, and, with a wild leap of the heart, 
turned to run back to the house. In three minutes he 
had found her, in one of the rooms which he and Prince 
Michael and the sergeant of the police had visited on their 
first arrival. She opened the door for him, and, as he 
entered, pointed to a sofa, where Grace Aylmer lay, pale 
and still and beautiful, in a deep sleep or in death. 

" I did not dream that you were here ! " faltered the 
old woman. " I arrived this morning, to find that the 
marriage hadn't taken place yesterday, as I feared, but 
that the girl was ill — in a kind of trance. While I looked 
at her, trying to see if she could be saved for you, there came 
an alarm that the police were at the door. Dr. Max, 
who was in the room, was bent on attempting to get the 
girl away, so that he could hide somewhere with her, and 
marry her, after all, if she recovered ; but I resisted him 
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so fiercely that finally he ran away hintiself , leaving her to 
me. The old doctor rushed in, and threatened to fling 
the child down a well to get her out of the way, saying 
she was as good as dead, but I swore to hide her fronti the 
police if he would leave her to me. There was so much 
to be done — all in about five minutes — that he gave me 
my way. I took her up in my arms and carried her down 
into a great wardrobe under the stairs here on the first 
floor. When I knew by the sound of voices and footsteps 
that every room near by had been searched and the i)arty 
had gone above, I stole out, and brought her to this room, 
where we remained undisturbed ever since. If I had heard 
your voice I would have flung open the wardrobe-door and 
given her to you, but I did not. Perhaps she may Uve 
yet. Oh, I hope it ! — I pray it I — for your sake, so that 
the wrong I did you unwittingly may be undone. To 
think that, if I had known in time, I could have saved 
her for you — I, who would have given every drop of blood 
in my body to please you — I, who have sold my very soul 
for your sake I " 

Her manner was so strange, so wild, her eyes burned 
with such an anguished fire, that Hugh was taken out of 
himself. From the Prince he knew that this trance of 
Grace Aylmer's came from a drug whose effects would not 
be fatal, and now that he had found her, now that he 
knew she belonged to no other man, he was sure that she 
would live. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. " What are you to 
me that you say you have * sold your soul ' for my sake ? " 

The old woman, who had fasted for many hours, travelled 
far, walked much, and over-taxed even her unusual strength, 
broke down utterly. Her head swam ; words poured from 
her trembling lips without her volition. She staggered 
and fell on her knees at the side of the sleeping girl, holding 
out her arms to Hugh. 

Forgive me — forgive me everything!" she implored. 

I love you ! My whole life has been one sacrifice for 
you ! If I have sinned, it has been that you should be 
a gentleman and live as a gentleman ought. You are 
my sister's son, and my all — my all on earth 1 " 







CHAPTER XXXIII 

BY THE SIDE OF THE LAKE 

Hugh Seaforth will never forget till the day of his death 
that hour which he passed with the woman who had 
sinned for love of him. Carried away on the wild stream 
of her own confession, not only did she tell him of their 
relationship— how he, a tiny child, had been sent to her by 
a friend of her dead sister, but of other things so strange, 
so terrible, that at first he fancied her mad. She talked d 
Gerald Darke, and of Roydl Atherton, and Evelyn Montanlt, 
and made statements almost beyond believing. Bat as 
the flood of confession raced on, facts linked themselves 
together, mysteries became clear, and then suddenly came 
a revelation concerning Grace. 

This was at the moment when the girl had given her 
first sigh, her lashes had trembled, and she had stirred in 
the drugged sleep which had held her so long under its 
spell. She was the granddaughter of Lord Wrendlebury, 
his rightful heiress, and, should the male line fail, inheritor 
of the title, while he — Hugh Seaforth — ^was the son of 
unknown parents, and nephew to Lord Wrendlebmys 
housekeeper, a terrible and wicked woman, who had 
secretly supported him on money earned by a great crime. 

It was as this knowledge came to him that Grace opened 
her eyes, and looked up into his face. 

" You ? " she whispered faintly — " j^u ? Oh, you have 
come 1 I am so glad ! — so glad." 

It was hard to know at this moment, which might have 
been so heavenly sweet, that she was not for him; but 
Hugh was brave, and he sent up a wordless prayer for 
strength and self-forgetfulness. Gently, as if he had been 
her brother, he soothed the girl, and told her that she was 
saved. She need not sacrifice herself for her father and 
mother. It was true that they had been in danger— he 
had just heard how much ; but they would be saved in 
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another way, and very soon would be happier than they 
had been for many, many years. All that she had to do 
was to get weD and strong enough to go to Prince Michael 
Karanine's house, near by. She would find kind and 
loving friends there. And meanwhile he — Hugh Seaforth 
— and Mrs. Tollemache, who deeply regretted her unkindness 
in the past, would do everything necessary to secure her 
parents' safety. 

** You see," Hugh explained, " for a niunber of years 
she has known a secret which, if told, would have given 
your father and mother happiness and peace together, 
which, without it, they could never have. This secret she 
was paid to keep. She did not want the money for herself, 
but for some one else ; and now that some one else knows 
the truth, he will not have it any more. He has asked 
instead that for his sake she will teU the secret to those 
who have the right to know; and because she loves this 
some one, has solenmly promised to confess everything. 
The sooner she can do this the better it will be for those 
you love so well. When you are strong enough to let us 
take you to Prince Michael's, she and I will go on at once to 
Wrendlebury Towers, and " 

** I am strong enough now," broke in Grace. " I feel 
so rested and so happy, just as if I had waked out of a 
long, sweet sleep to find it was morning, and none of the 
bad dreams of the night were true. I know what friend 
you mean I shall find at Prince Michael Karanine's. She 
told me her story. I am so thankful they have found each 
other, and she will be happy at last. And I know some- 
thing, I think, of the secret you speak of. Mr. Darke 
talked of it to me, and amaz^ and frightened me very 
much ; but I was never sure whether or not the things 
he said were true, because he was evil and deceitful, and 
all my troubles seemed to have come through believing 
him. How glorious if you can really save my darling 
father and mother from sorrow, which I know they don't 
deserve I But how can it be unless you mean that my 
father's innocence can be proved to Lord Wrendlebury ? " 

" It can and shall be proved ! " Hugh answered. 

Grace lifted herself up on her elbow, a lovely, soft colour 
flooding her face 
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" Then let us go at once," she said. " I should like to 
go to Wrendlebury Towers with you, but perhaps I bad 
better not try. I do feel weak now that I sit up, and I 
could not bear to keep you from going quickly, as you 
would without me. If — if my dear mother is there, say 
that I am well, and give her all the love of my heart." 

All the love of her heart ! There was to be none ior 
him. Hugh could never ask it now, he said to himself. 

Tollemache could give Hugh no satisfaction about his 
parents, as she did not even know the name of his father. 
Her sister's marriage had been a mystery to her, she said ; 
and the way in which the child of the marriage had been 
brought to her, with tidings of the mother's death abroad, 
was even more mysterious. She had accepted the charge 
with passionate joy, but had been able to learn nothing. 

It was after dark when Hugh Seaforth and the ex- 
housekeeper reached Wrendlebury Park. They drove up 
together in a cab from the station, but the horse stumbled 
and fell on the last hill, therefore the two got out to walk 
the rest of the way, being then not far hrom the gates. 
Taking a short cut to the house, they followed a path 
which led past the lake, and the same thought came into 
both minds. It was there that Roysl Atherton was sup- 
posed to have died. As they passed near the shore, 
suddenly the old woman gave a cry. A man who had been 
standing by the water's edge had turned at the sound of 
their footfalls, and, seeing them, stepped back. But the 
light of the rising moon had touched his face, and Tolle- 
mache had seen it. 

" Mr. Atherton ! " she exclaimed. 

There was a slight rusding among the bushes, and the 

man's figure was no longer in sight, but Hugh Seaforth 

sprang after it. 

* * * * « 

The test was over, and successful. Lord Wrendlebury 
had his eyesight again. For the first time since the opera- 
tion the old man had been allowed to leave his bed, and 
was reclining on a sofa in the study. Evelyn and her father 
and Gerald Darke were with him: Evelyn so pale and 
broken that Lord Wrendlebury, seeing her lace for the 
first time in many days, noticed how ill she was looking. 
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" You are not well," he said kindly. " I have been 
selfish, and kept you too closely by my side. You should 
have let me know that you were ill, and I would not have 
allowed you to play nurse so unceasingly. Forgive me, 
my dear ; you have been too good, and I too thoughtless." 

Sir Campbell looked at Evelyn keenly. He thought 
that he knew why she was white and hollow-eyed, but 
he was glad that the secret would not be known to Lord 
Wrendlebury. 

It was Gerald who spoke. 

" I am going to take the care of Evelyn into my hands, 
dear uncle," he said. " At last, after many years of pro- 
bation, she has Ufted me up to the seventh heaven of 
happiness by promising that she will be my wife. Are you 
surprised to hear this ? " 

" Of course I have known for a long time that you 
loved her," said Lord Wrendlebury; "but as the years 
went on, I had come to believe that Evelyn had decided 
against marriage, therefore the news does come somewhat 
as a surprise. Well, Gerald, I heartily congratulate you. 
We aU laiow that Evelyn is one of the best women in the 
world, as well as the most charming and the most beautiful. 
As for you, Evelyn, you must Imow without my telling 
that I wish you every happiness in your new life." 

" I thank you. Lord Wrendlebury," she answered in 
the cold, quiet tones which had helped to earn for her the 
title of "Snow Queen." 

Will it be soon ? " he inquired. 
Immediately," his nephew answered quickly. 

Despair was in Evelyn's soul. She did not contradict 
Gerald, but she resolved that, though she had promised 
to be his wife in name, she would never be more — she would 
never go away with him. 

" Will you let me ring for wine ? and will you drink the 
health of the bride-elect, uncle ? " asked Gerald. 

" I will drink her health with the best will in the world," 
said the old man. " Ring, of course." 

" We will drink also to your speedy recovery," Gerald 
went on, as he pressed the electric beU. 

When a footman had answered the summons he ordered 
a bottle of '48 port, which was the pride of the Wrendlebury 
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cellars. Presently the butler himself brought the wise, 
carrying the cobwebbed bottle carefully in a cradle. 

" Let me pour it," Gerald said laughing. " I wiD 
promise not to shake the bottle." 

He took the cradle from the old man, who bowed and 
went out of the room. 

Then Gerald poured the ruby-coloured liquid siowly into 
the waiting glasses, which were but three, as Evelyn never 
drank wine. When he came to the last he glanced over 
his shoulder. No one was looking his way, and quick as 
a flash he pulled from an inner pocket of his coat a hand- 
kerchief. In it was wrapped a tiny phial, no larger than 
the least finger of a baby^s hand. 

It was filled with some liquid as red as the wine whidi 
Gerald Darke still slowly poured with his right hand, wfaOe 
with the left he skilfully and rapidly removed the minia- 
ture cork from the Uttle phial. Then he emptied the 
contents into the glass, and returned the bottle to his 
pocket with the handkerchief. 

The whole process had occupied no more than a few 
seconds. 

The glasses being filled, and the phial disposed of, 
Gerald arranged the former on the small silver tray which 
the footman had brought. They were placed in such a 
way that the person to whom it was passed first would 
naturally take the glass into which the led liquid had been 
dropped. As the servant had been sent out of the rocMn, 
the rest was in Gerald's hands. He lifted the silver tray 
from the table, and had taken a step towards Lord Wrendk- 
bury, when one of the long windows was thrown suddenly 
wide open, and a man sprang into the room. It was the 
window through which Royal Atherton had gone to the 
dark lake eighteen years ago. 

Three out of the four persons in the room remembered 
this, for they had been in this room on that dreadful night, 
and it was Royal Atherton who came now by the way in 
which he had gone then. 
. There was time only for this memory to flash into their 
' brains, and for Evelyn to spring up witii a cry of "Roy ! " 
before a strange thing happened. The man who had come 
in through the window flung hiniself before Gerald Darke, 
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and wrested from him the tray with the three glasses, 
one of which Lord Wrendlebury had akeady put out his 
band to take. 

" The wine in that glass has been poisoned," Roy said 
in a voice which scarcely trembled, so marvellously was 
it controlled. He stood looking straight into Lord Wrendle- 
btuys face. " Father," he went on, " eighteen years ago 
you accused me in this room of attempting murder. I 
came to-night to prove, at last, that you had done me a 
great wrong, and God has ordained that I should come 
just in time to save the life you thought I tried to take. 
I stood there, outside the window, looking in, and thinking 
of the past, making up my mind whether I should knock 
and push the window open, as it was already ajar, or whether 
I should go round to the door like a stranger. Before I 
had decided, I saw Gerald Darke pour out the wine, and 
drop into one of the glasses the contents of a small phiaL 
which he took from his pocket and put back with his hand- 
kerchief when he had emptied, and then crushed it to 
pieces. I waited, watching to see what he would do. 
He placed the glass so that the first person to whom the 
tray was passed would take it. Then he handed it to you, 
father." 

" Why should I believe you ? " asked Lord Wrendlebury 
in a broken voice. " I knew that you were not dead. 
This sudden appearance of yours does not take me wholly 
by smprise. Word was sent to me that you had escaped 
death eighteen years ago, and hidden yourself from the 

Eunishment of your crime. Immediately I made a will, 
aving everything I have to Gerald, since it was better that 
he should be enriched by my death than you, who no longer 
deserve to be called my son. Probably this news has reached 
you in some way, and you have come out of hiding to take 
this revenge upon your cousin. But it will do you no 
good. Not one of us here believes in your innocence, 

or " 

"I do ! " cried Evelyn. " He is my husband ! " 
She ran to Roy, and looked up into his face, her hands 
on his shoulders. 

" Thank Heaven — thank Heaven ! " she sobbed. I 
thought you had died in the fire at that hotel in London, 
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and that I had lost you for ever. It was killing me. I 
should not have lived long. Oh, Roy I how could yoo 
have written me that letter ? How could you have gone 
on letting me believe you dead ? " 

" Dearest," he answered gently, " it was for your sake. 
I was not in the fire, but when I saw by the papers what a 
strange mistake had been made, though I could not under- 
stand it, I said to myself that perhaps it was better so. 
You had sent me word that, after all, you believed me 
guilty, that you wanted me out of your life." 

" Never ! It was a plot — another plot — of Gerald 
Darke's. He has been our evil genius. How could you 
dream that I would have sent you such a message ? It 
was he, in disguise, who brought it. I know that now; 
and I am sure he would have ^ed you if my picture had 
not fallen and saved you, as I would have done if I had been 
there." 

" Uncle, will you listen to these accusations ? " demanded 
Gerald. " I have been loyal to you through all these years, 
and now this man who, as you say, is no longer your son— 
the man who tried to murder you, and who hid from justice 
Uke a coward, comes here, and " 

" Comes here to prove your guilt and his own innocence ! " 
broke in Roy. " Father, in justice to me the wine in this 
glass must be analysed. The broken phial, as I told yon, 
is in Gerald's pocket." He set down the tray, which he 
had kept in his hand, and stood before the table as if 
guarding it. " It is true," he said, " that I have hidden 
myself under an assumed name for eighteen years, but it 
was not because I was a coward. You shall hear why it 
was, and how it was, if you will listen. 

** When I came to this part of the world to-night it 
was with no hope of establishing my innocence, or of letting 
you know that I was here. I meant to leave England 
for ever, because I believed that the dearest one on earth 
to me had ceased to love and want me. But she was in 
this house. I longed to see her once again, if I could, 
without being seen by her ; and I hoped, too, that I 
might look upon my father's face once more. I had not 
gone far when I was met by a woman, who was like a ghost 
from the past — Tollemache, who used to be housekeeper 
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lere. With her was a young man whom I had never seen, 
out I know now he has done me the greatest service one 
nnan ever did for another. It was through this meeting 
that I am able to stand here now and say, as I do say, not 
Dnly * I am innocent,' but ' I can prove my innocence.' " 

As his voice dropped into silence there was a sound at 
the open window through which he had come. The eyes 
of all — even Gerald Darke's — turned that way, and saw 
ToUemache standing with Hugh Seaforth. 

As Evelyn saw Hugh, she uttered a glad cry. 

" You I " she exclaimed. "You woidd not come back 
without news of Grace ? Tell me — tell me quickly ! " 

" She is safe and well, and sends you her love. She 
will come to you to-morrow," Hugh answered. " And 
now " — ^he turned to ToUemache — " will you tell Lord 
Wrendlebury the truth about the night of the attempted 
murder in this room eighteen years ago ? " 

The eyes of the old woman and Gerald Darke's met — 
his threatened, hers defied. 

She turned to her former master. 

" Eighteen years ago, your lordship," she said, " Mr. 
Gerald Darke was as much in love with Miss Evelyn 
Montault as he is now. He was also in love with the good 
things of this world, and he was sick with jealousy of Mr. 
Atherton, because his cousin had everything which he 
wanted and lacked. He made up his mind that he would 
turn the tables round and have everything, while Mr. 
Atherton had nothing — ^less than nothing. 

" On the night when you were wounded, and Lady 
Wrendlebury died of grief, Mr. Atherton was a good deal 
upset by your antagonism against his entering the Church. 
1 had already been employed, at fairly good pay, by Mr. 
Darke to hsten to the family councils when 1 could, and 
report to him how things were going on. I had heard 
a good deal that was said among you all that evening, 
and I knew that such influence as Mr. Darke had with your 
lordship he was using to prejudice you more and more 
against Mr. Atherton's ideas for his future career. 

*' Mr. Darke went to Mr. Atherton's room that night, 
and took something in a glass which he insisted on his 
drinking, because he said it was a wonderful remedy to 
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calm the nerves, and cure a headache. I saw and heard I 
this, because I was Ustening, and Mr. Atherton's door was I 
ajar. There was no one else near. * Well, to please yoa, 
I will take the stuff,' said Mr. Atherton, ' though 1 am 
all right without an3rthing.' 

** * Now, how does that make you feel ? ' Mr. Darke { 
asked after a minute or two. * Rather sleepy, and Fve 
a slight swinuning in the head,' answered Mr. AthertoD. 
' Don't go to sleep yet,' said Mr. Darke, with a lao^ 
' because your father wants to see you, and have a talL 
He sent me to you, and that is one reason why I thoo^t 
you needed a tonic to brace you up for the interview.' 

** Mr. Atherton had been writing a letter. He addressed 
it, sealed the envelope, and then got up from the desk 
where he had been sitting. ' Very well, I'D go with yoa 
to my father now,' he said. I hurried to my own room, 
got a cloak, wrapped it round me, for it was cdd and 
snowing fast outdoors. Then I ran out round the house 
till I came to the study windows. One of them was a 
Uttle open — the very one we just came through, Mr. Sca- 
forth and I, to-night — and the curtains were only partly 
drawn across, so that I could see, by peering into the roonii 
aU that was going on inside. 

" It was a strange sight I saw. You, Lord Wrendlebory, 
lay on a sofa asleep. Mr. Atherton had sunk into a deep 
armchair, where he was l3mig back with his face very pak 
and his eyes shut, but moving his head from side to side so 
that I couldn't be sure whether he slept or noL Mr. 
Darke was standing. Suddenly he lifted his hand, and 
the light flashed on a dagger. He took it, and put it in 
Mr. Atherton's hand, clasping the fingers round it, and 
holding them so that it should not fall out. Then he 
raised Mr. Atherton up from his chair. He seemed to be 
so dazed that he did not know what was happening, bat, 
with Mr. Darke's arm supporting him, he walked across 
the floor to the sofa, where your lordship lay asleep. 
Mr. Darke caught up the hand with the dagger in it, and 
stabbed your lordship so violently that you fell from the 
sofa to the floor, >\ith Mr. Atherton standing over you, the 
dagger still in his hand. 

" Mr. Darke brushed by me, where I stood lodkmg in, 
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but did not see me. Instead of running far away, as I 
thought he meant to, he went only as far as the big Lebanon 
cedar with the seat roimd it. There he stopped, took up 
a coat and hat, which were l3ang on the seat, and put 
them on. I guessed then how carefully he had planned 
this affair in every detail, and I saw his motive. From a 
conversation I had deliberately overheard, I had informed 
Mr. Darke that your lordship intended leaving your private 
fortime away from Mr. Atherton, which would seem to give 
an incentive for your son's trying to kill you, before the 
new will could be made. Mr. Darke went back to the 
open window when he had put on the hat and coat, so that 
it looked as if he had been out walking, and had hurried 
in, hearing his aunt's cry. No one who didn't know would 
have dreamed that he had only just come from that very 
room, where he had been doing a murderer's work." 

As she spoke, more than once Gerald Darke attempted 
to interrupt her story. But her words had flowed like a 
torrent, and Lord Wrendlebury's eyes, dim no longer, 
had held him silent. 

If he could, Gerald would have slipped away when he 
saw that the old woman was believed, and that nothing 
he could say would ever again avail with Lord Wrendlebury ; 
but there was no hope of escape for him, with IJugh Seaforth 
and Royal Atherton on guard. 

A stealthy step took him to the table where stood the 
tray with the glass Roy had placed there — the glass with 
the poisoned wine, which would have caused Lord Wrendle- 
bury to sleep and never wake. Before any one had guessed 
what he would do, he had raised the glass to his Ups, and 
drained the contents. Then he smiled in Roy's face, for 
nothing mattered now. 

" You should be very grateful to me," he said, " for 
giving you the proof you wanted a short time ago. You 
have only to give yourself the trouble of watching me to 
know what would have happened if my uncle had drunk 
happiness to Evelyn and me on our approaching marriage. 
Now you have taken her from me, with everything else 
which should have been mine, and it seems to me that 
it is time I said ' good-night.' " 

"'He has poisoned himself 1 " exclaimed Evelyn. " Can 
nothing be done ? Perhaps there is an antidote ? '' 
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" There is no antidote," answered Gerald, with a strained 
strange smile. '' One's heart fails, that is all. No doctor 
would ever suspect poison. I thmk I feel a Uttle faint ; 
I dare say, though my unde would turn me out of bis 
house if I lived, he will allow me the privilege of — remaining 
to die." 

He sat down. His voice dragged, and his head dropped 
on his breast. 

" Oh, Roy," whispered Evelyn trembling. 

And her husband took her in his arms. Never had they 
loved each other so well as at that moment. 

Lord Wrendlebury, who had listened to the housekeeper's 
long story in silence, was like a man waking from a dream. 
He had said to Grace on her last day with him that never 
could he forget or forgive. Now his one wish was to have 
his injustice forgotten and forgiven. 

" God help me, if you cannot forgive, Roy I " he ex- 
claimed brokenly. 

" I>ear father, there is nothing to forgive now, if you 

still love me," Roy answered. " And we must pray that 

God may hdp and bless us all." 

* m m m m 

The doctor from the village was quickly sent for, but 
nothing could be done to save Gerald Darke. In an hour 
after taking the poison he had prepared for his uncle, he 
passed from a heavy sleep to death. 

It was almost morning before any one at the Towers 
thought of sleep. Even though their happiness was 
chilli by the tragedy which had happened under their 
eyes, it could not be blighted. Lord Wrendlebury could 
not let his son go out of his sight, and it seemed to him, 
who had once denied God's goodness, that Providence had 
worked in a wonderful way, by sending Roy back to him 
on the very night when the bandage had been removed 
from his eyes. 

He could not rest without hearing every detail of Roy's 
escape from death eighteen years ago, and he would have 
Evelyn tell him all, from the beginning to the end. She 
told how she had rushed out into the winter night to the 
edge of the lake, believing that Roy had plunged in, and 
flung away his life. She told how, as she stood there in 
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the cold white light of snow and moon, calling her lover's 
lame, asking if he had gone to his death, the head-keeper, 
!durray, had passed by, and come to her help. 

Roy had indeed, in running aimlessly through the night 
—maddened by suffering and the drug Gerald had given 
—fallen into the cold water and simk ; but Murray saw 
tiim as he rose to the surface unconscious, and dragged 
liim out. He would have taken him in Ins arms up to 
the house, but Evelyn realised what would happen if he 
jid this, and begged the man to carry " the young master " 
instead to his own cottage. 

She knew that if Roy lived his father would in all 
probability prosecute him for attempted murder unless his 
innocence could be proved. Quickly she made up her 
[nind that Roy must be hidden until more was known 
ibout the strange crime of that night, and she was sure 
that Murray and his wife — ^a near relative of her own maid, 
Notman — could be trusted to do aU she asked. 

So it was that Royal Atherton had been supposed dead. 
For a long time he lay dangerously iU, with congestion of 
the brain and lungs. Evelyn had a doctor down from town, 
who stayed at the head-keeper's cottage, and cared for the 
sick man. At last, when Roy regained consciousness, 
it was not supposed that he coiild live. The doctor gave 
it as his opinion that his patient could not live more than 
a day or two at most, and Evelyn, believing that he was 
right, besought Roy to make her his wife before he died. 
lUs friend, the Rev. John Holdemess, came in answer to a 
telegram from her, and married them. After all, Roy 
lived, and when, after months of convalescence, he could 
take up the real burden of Ufe again, he granted his wife's 
urgent prayer not to let his father know that he had survived. 
For a time he went abroad ; then Mr. Holdemess had 
advised him to take the name of Aylmer, and adopt the 
calling in which he could do most good. 

All this story Lord Wrendlebury heard that night. 
Then followed a few hours of sleep, and when he awoke it 
was to hear that Prince Michael Karanine had arrived with 
his wife and Grace — no longer to be known as Grace 
Aylmer, but Grace Atherton. 

They had travelled by night because the princess had 
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come to believe, from some things which Grace had saicE ' 
that the ex-housekeeper was her sister ; and, besides, tbt 
girl had scarcely been able to wait longer to see her mother. 

Tollemache, who had stayed the night, was sent for, 
and the two women recognized each other instantly, 
though a quarter of a century had passed since they had 
met. Explanations came brokenly from both sides, bat 
when the ex-housekeeper heard tliat her sister was the 
wife of Prince Michael Karanine, her first thought was of 
Hugh. Until that moment she had not mentioned him 
to her sister. 

"Thank Heaven our precious Hugh can marry the 
girl he loves after aU I " she exclaimed, " even though it is 
Lord Wrendlebmys granddaughter ! " 

" Who is Hugh ? " questioned the princess dazedly. 
Your own son and my nephew," was the answer. 

He is here, in this house. He helped to save yoa 
yesterday." 

'' Hugh Seaforth ! Is it possible ? " asked the prince. 
" Our son ! Nature had already told me the truth. 
Once he saved my life. I do not need to wait for expbna- 
tions to beUeve he is my own flesh and blood, and to thank 
Heaven for him. Where is he ? " 

" I think that he is bidding good-bye to Grace Aylmer, 
or rather Grace Atherton, Lord Wrendlebuiys new-found 
granddaughter, whom he dearly loves. He thought that, 
as he was poor and did not even know his father's name, 
he would never dare to let her know his love." 

" Let us go and tell him, and daim him," said the 
princess, " and let him know that they need not say good- 
bye." 

m m m m % 

So there was happiness again at Wrendlebnry Towers, 
with love and forgiveness, and God's blessing upon all, 
now that the sealed book need keep its seal no longer. 

The End. 
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